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BUT  few  words  are  needed  by  way  of  Preface  to  this 
book  of  "Stories  from  The  Faerie  Queene",  for, 
as  its  title  reads,  it  is  a  book  of  stories  ;  not  at 
all  an  exposition  of  the  moral  lessons  to  be  found  in 
Spenser's  great  allegory. 

Nevertheless,  you,  the  reader  for  whom  I  write,  will  have 
wandered  but  a  short  way  from  Gloriana's  Court  before 
you  perceive  that  in  truth  an  underlying  moral  is  in 
every  tale  and  every  adventure  here  related.  If  I  have 
been  faithful  to  my  great  original,  the  stories  will  be 
interesting  for  themselves  alone,  but  the  morals  will  be 
sufficiently  obvious  for  you  to  discern  for  yourself. 

Again,  of  the  historical  import  of  the  book — for  it 
has  also  an  historical  import — it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
here  to  speak.  Many  famous  Elizabethan  personages 
appear  and  disappear,  with  the  Vices  and  Virtues,  through- 
out these  pages,  and  those  who  are  so  inchned  may 
easily  distinguish  for  themselves  the  figures  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  the  Pope,  the  ruler  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  many  others,  disguised  under  the  names 
of  Gloriana,  Prince  Arthur,  the  Red  Cross  Knight,  Sir 
Guyon,  Artegall,  Duessa,  Archimago,  Belg^,  &c.  &c. 

Edmund  Spenser  wrote  almost  the  whole  of  this  gr«at 
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poem  in  Ireland  ;  and  thr  state  of  that  country  at 
that  time,  now  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  is 
very  faithfully  reproduced  in  his  poem.  He  went  to 
"lany  sources  for  his  legends  ;  brought  heroes  from  the 
Arthurian  romances,  giants  from  the  Charlemagne  Cycle, 
imported  whole  episodes  from  the  Italian  of  Ariosto, 
and  ransacked  the  stores  of  travellers'  tales  brought 
from  the  far  and  newly  discovered  West ;  but  all  were 
transplanted  and  successfully  acclimatised  on  Irish 
soil,  and  the  background— the  locale — is  always  the 
forest  and  bog,  the  rugged  rocks  and  stormy  precipices, 
the  winding  rivers,  that  Edmund  Spenser  might  have 
seen  not  a  day's  march  from  his  own  Irish  home  at 
Kilcolman.  And  so  with  the  "  rabble  rout  "  that  so 
often  makes  its  appearance ;  it  is  composed  entirely  of 
the  rebel  Irish  of  the  period.  But  this  is  entrenching 
upon  History,  and  with  History  we,  in  this  book,  have 
nothing  to  do. 

So  now  to  the  stories  themselves,  and  in  case  any  one 
should  dream  of  doubting  that  there  is  such  u  place  as 
the  Faery  Land  here  described,  let  him  read  these  lines 
of  Edmund  Spenser's,  and  have  his  doubts  for  ever  laid 
at  rest  : 

Right  well  I  wotc,  most  mighty  Soveraine, 

That  all  this  famous  antique  history 
Of  some  th'  aboundance  of  an  ydle  braine 

Will  judged  be,  and  painted  forgery. 

Rather  than  matter  of  just  memory  ; 
Sith  none  that  breatheth  living  aire  does  know 

Where  is  that  happy  land  of  Faery, 
Which  I  so  much  doe  vaunt,  yet  nowhere  show. 
But  vouch  antiquities,  which  nobody  can  know. 

But  let  that  man  with  better  sence  advize, 
That  of  the  world  least  part  to  us  is  red  ; 
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And  daily  how  through  hardy  entcrprizo 

Many  great  Regions  are  discovered, 

Which  to  latp  ag'^  wero  never  mentioned. 
Who  ever  heard  of  th'  Indian  I'uru 

Or  who  in  venturous  vcssell  measured 
The  Amazon  huge  river,  now  found  trew  ? 
Or  fruitfuUest  Virginia  who  did  ever  vew  ? 

Yet  all  these  were,  when  no  man  did  them  know. 
Yet  have  from  wisest  ages  hidden  beeno  ; 

And  later  times  thinges  more  unknowne  snail  show. 
Why  then  should  witlesse  man  so  much  mis-veene, 
Tha*  nothing  is  but  that  which  he  hath  scene  ? 

What  if  within  the  Moones  fayre  shining  spheare. 
What  if  in  every  other  starre  unseene 

Of  other  worldes  he  happily  should  heare. 

He  wonder  would  much  more ;  yet  such  to  'ome  appeare. 
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A  ltd  thus  I  hang  a  garland  at  the  dore  ; 
Not  for  to  show  the  goodness  of  the  ware  ; 
But  such  hath  beetle  the  custome  heretofore. 
And  customes  very  hardly  broken  are ; 
And  when  your  tast  shall  tell  you 

this  is  trew, 
Then  looke  you  give  your  hoast  his 
utmost  dew." 

Ignoto 
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CHAPTER  I 

How  the  Ploughboy  becomes  the  Red  Cross 
Knight  and  sets  forth  on  the  Quest 

YOU  must  know  that  in  the  far-away  days,  when 
fairies  and  giants,  dragons  and  dwarfs,  went 
about  doing  the  most  extraordinary  things  in 
as  natural  a  way  as  people  go  about  doing  quite  ordinary 
things  nowadays,  all  the  realms  of  Faery  were  under  the 
sway  of  Gloriana.  Of  course  Gloriana  was  the  most 
beautiful,  the  most  wise,  and  the  most  virtuous  Queen 
that  ever  was.  Her  Court  was  filled  with  fearless 
Knights :  they  would  all  do  anything  for  her,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  Faery  she  was  loved  and  held  in 
high  honour. 

Now,  at  the  opening  of  our  story  she  was  holding  her 
annual  feast,  and  during  this  feast  she  could  not  refuse 
any  knightly  boon  that  might  be  asked  of  her.  On  the 
first  day  there  came  into  the  hall  a  young  man,  tall  and 
handsome,  but  dressed  in  peasant's  garb  and  in  nowise 
like  the  brilliant  Knights  who  stood  in  their  shiniug 
armour  on  each  side  of  the  Queene.    And  he  walked 
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through    the    gorgeous    Conipany  straight   to  the  da.s 
whereon  sat  Gloriana;  and.  knecHng  before  her,  he  cried  • 
r.od  bless  you  and  all  your  fellowship.     For  a  boon 
came  I  hither,  and  I  pray  you  grant  it  me.-    Gloriana 
answered  very  graciously,  telling  him  to  ask  whatsoever 
he  listed,  and  if  it  were  a  knightly  thing  he  wi.hed.  and  if 
she  were  able  to  grant  it;  she  would  give  him  his  boon  with 
all  pleasure.    So  the  stranger  asked  that  he  might  have 
the  achievement  of  any  adventure  that  should  happen 
during  the  feast,  and.  in  spite  of  his  clownish  appearance 
the  Faerie  Queene  could  not  forswear  herself  or  depart 
from  the  usual  custom  ;  wherefore  the  boon  was  granted. 
And.     added  the  Queene;   "  forasmuch  as  you  arc 
new  to  my  Court  and  I  have  granted  your  request  before 
all  my  true  and  tried  Knights;  I  will  that  when  your 
Quest  shall  be  accomplished  you  return  to  me  and  serve 
me  for  the  space  of  six  years." 

To  this  Georgos-for  such  was  the  stranger's  name- 
gave  ready  assent ;    and  then  he    vithdrew  and  placed 
himself  away  from  the  crowd  of  Knights;  as  though  he 
were  unwillmg  m  his  rustic  clothes  to  mingle  with  them 
in  their  splendid  accoutrements.    And  as  he  sat  there 
on  the  rioor  he  fell  to  wondering  how  it  was  that  all  around 
him  did  not  seem  so  very  strange ;    he  wondered  why 
he  was  not  afraid  and  ashamed  now  that  he  had  gained 
his  boon;  for  his  whole  life  had  been  spent  following  the 
plough;  and  his  earliest  recollections  were  of  the  khidly 
old  ploughman  who  had  taught  him  to  use  his  hand- 
and  his  heart,  and  his  brain,  and  had  brought  him  up 
without  the  knowledge  of  fear.    And  as  he  was' marvdling 
"""ui    ?  V  "^'  suddenly  there  was  a  commotion  :    the 
subdued  chattering  of  the  Knights  ceased,  the  Heralds 
blew  their  tnimpcts  and  cried,  "  Room  !     Room  '  "  and 
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he  looked  up  and  saw  advancing  through  the  hall  a 
beautiful  Lady  riding  on  a  little  snow-white  ass.  She 
looked  very  sorrowful,  and  over  her  white  robe  was  draped 
a  black  cloak  ;  behind  her  came  a  great  war-horse,  bearing 
on  his  back  all  the  armour  a  Knight  could  desire,  and  the 
war-horse  was  led  by  a  DwaT'f,  who  carried  in  his  hand  a 
Knight's  spear. 

"  Ah,"  thought  Georgos,  "  this,  then,  shall  be  my 
adventure  "  ;  but  he  sat  still  and  listened  while  the  Lady 
knelt  before  the  Quecne  and  prayed  for  succour. 

"  For  whom  ^  "  said  Gloriana,  "  Tell  mc,  I  pray,  your 
story." 

And  the  Lady  answered  :  "  My  name  is  Jna.  I  am 
the  only  daughter  of  a  King  and  Queen  who  had  ever 
lived  happily  and  governed  their  land  righteously  till 
on  a  day  a  great  dragon  came  and  spoiled  the  kingdom 
and  wasted  the  country  far  and  wide,  so  that  we  were 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  our  brazen  Castle.  There  the 
dragon  has  besieged  us  jur  years ;  numbers  of  valiant 
Knights  have  done  batti  igainst  him,  but,  alas  1  he  has 
slain  them  all ;  and  now  at  length  I  have  managed  to 
escape,  and,  led  by  the  far-reported  praise  of  your  Court, 
I  have  journeyed  hither  to  implore  yon  to  send  one  of 
your  redoubted  Knights  back  with  me  lo  deliver  my  dear 
parents."  She  burst  into  tears  at  the  memory  of  all 
the  sorrow  and  perils  they  were  undergoing.  Gloriana 
and  her  Knights  were  moved  to  compassion  at  her  piteous 
case,  which  seeing  the  Damsel  went  on :  "  O  Queene, 
take  pity  on  a  poor  Maiden  who  falls  before  you.  This 
is  my  only  hope,  and  I  am  fearful  lest  our  brazen  walls 
will  be  unable  to  keep  our  dreaded  foe  at  bay  until 
succour  comes." 

Before  any  of  the  Knights  could  find  words  to  speak 
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Georgos  arose  and,  making  obeisance  to  the  Qucene; 
claimed  that  adventure  for  liimself.  "  For,"  said  he, 
''  O  most  puissant  Dame,  this  shall  be  the  fulhlment 
of  your  boon."  Then  was  the  Queene  sorry  ;  the  Knights 
standing  nnuid  were  scornful,  and  Una  herself  was  not 
well  pleased  tliat  this  clownish  young  man  should  be  her 
champion.  But  he  was  persistent,  and  as  neither  the 
regrets  of  the  Qucene  nor  the  scorn  of  the  Knights  nor 
the  half-contemptuous  looks  of  the  Lady  could  deter 
him  from  his  purpose,  at  last  Una  said  that  she  would 
accept  his  service  if  the  armour  heaped  on  the  war-horse 
would  fit  him,  for  without  it  no  Knight,  however  mighty 
he  were,  would  be  able  to  achieve  that  adventure.  So 
the  armour  w  ,  lifted  down  from  off  the  steed,  and  when 
Georgos  had  dight  himself  therein  every  one  saw  to  his 
amazement  that  it  fitted  him  perfectly,  and  could  have 
been  intended  for  none  other,  for  Georgos  was  taller  by 
half  a  head  than  any  Knight  there  present.  And,  certes, 
in  that  massive  helm,  with  its  plume  flowing  down  on 
his  shoulders,  and  that  broad  breastplate  scored  with 
a  blood-red  Cross,  and  carrying  the  silver  shield,  on  which 
was  also  marked  the  Red  Cross,  the  erstwhile  plough  boy 
looked  more  than  the  equal  of  any  there  ;  while  as  for 
the  armour  itself,  its  surpassing  beauty  was  a  matter  of 
wonder  to  all,  and  its  great  strength  was  plainly  shown 
by  the  deep  dints  and  scars — relics  of  many  a  well-fought 
fight — that  marked  its  shining  surface. 

Then  was  Una  greatly  joyous,  for  she  knew  that, 
although  her  Knight  was  as  yet  untried,  in  that  equipment 
he  was  sure  to  prevail.  "  And,"  thought  she,  "  as  he  has 
never  yet  done  battle  for  any  cause  he  will  never  have 
fought  for  a  wrong  one,  and  so  will  come  to  me  pure  and 
true." 
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And  as  he  knelt  before  Gloriana  she  took  his  ghstening 
sword  and  knighted  him;  smiting  him  lightly  on  the 
shoulder,  and  sayinc,  "  Arise,  Sir  Knight  of  the  Red  Cross. 
(,o  forth  on  the  Quest  you  have  won  for  youself ;  shield 
your  Lady  from  all  harm  ;  be  knightly  and  tnie.  as  i' 
faith  you  seem  to  be,  and  in  the  end  you  will  slay  the 
deadly  dragon  and  win  your  Lady  for  yourself." 

The  Red  Cross  Knight— as  he  will  hereafter  be  known- 
breathed  a  great  "Amen!"  and,  mounting  the  mighty 
charger,  he  set  forth  with  Una  on  her  little  white  ass 
at  his  side  and  the  Dwarf  following  in  the  rear,  while  the 
whole  Court  wished  them  Goodmorrow  and  Godspeed. 
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CHAPTER  II 

Of  the  Slaying  of  a  Dragon,  and  how  Una 
and  the  Red  Cross  Knight  were  parted 

SO  Una  and  her  Champion  left  behind  them  the 
Court  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  with  all  its  pleasures 
and  delights,  and  sallied  forth  on  their  long  and 
perilous  wayfaring.  It  was  a  wild  land  that  they  were 
to  traverse:  vast;  desert  wildernesses,  weird  rivers, 
mysterious  forests  lay  between  them  and  their  goal  ; 
savage  men,  giants,  witches;  and  dragons  were  the  only 
living  things  that  they  were  likely  to  encounter  ;  but  yet 
Una  was  happy  in  her  Knight,  and  both  were  confident 
of  success. 

They  had  not  gone  far  ere  the  smiling  day  turned 
dun  and  drear ;    heavy  clouds  overcast  the  bright  skv 
and  soon  the  travellers  had  to  flee  for  refuge  from  the 
pouring  rain  to  a  little  wood  hard  by.     Here  all  was 
pleasant.     The   trees,   glorious   in   their   summer  dress 
made  a  beautiful  shelter  for  them  ;    the  birds  sang  in 
spite  of  the  storm  ;  and  by  the  time  it  was  all  over  and  the 
sun  was  once  mor.   shining  they  had  wandered  so  far  in 
the  wood  that  they  could  not  find  the  way  out  again 
In  every  direction  they  searched  for  the  path  by  which 
they  had  entered,  but  it  was  of  no  avail,  so  at  last  they 
made  up  their  minds  to  push  forward  by  the  road  that 
seemed  to  be  the  most  used.     On  and  on  they  went 
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talking  one  to  the  ether;  and  admiring  all  the  beauty 
of  the  forest  around  them;  till  suddenly;  in  the  thickest 
of  the  wood,  they  came  upi,n  the  mouth  of  a  dark  cavern. 
The  very  sight  of  this,  and  the  thought  of  possible  dangers 
lurking  within;  fired  the  Red  Cross  Knight;  so;  leaping 
from  his  horse;  he  gave  the  Dwarf  his  spear  and  entered 
the  gloomy  cave  with  drawn  sword. 

The  gentle  Lady  was  terrified  when  she  saw  what  he 
was  doing.  "  Have  a  care;  have  a  care  ! "  she  cried  in 
alarm.  "  Do  not  enter  that  dreadful  place  ;  I  am  sure 
it  is  the  lair  of  some  terrible  monster."  Ana  the  timorous 
Dwarf  joined  her  entreaties;  imploring  him  to  go  no 
further,  but  to  fly  while  yet  there  wc ;  time.  But  when 
once  the  Knight  had  started  there  could  be  no  turning 
back,  so,  with  one  look  at  his  Lady,  he  marched  boldly 
into  the  cave.  And  there,  when  his  eyes  had  become 
somewhat  accustomed  to  the  murk;  he  beheld  by  the 
shimmering  light  thrown  from  his  shining  armour  a  hideous 
Dragon  lying  stretched  full  length  upon  the  floor.  As 
soon  as  it  saw  the  Knight  it  tried  to  turn  tail  and  slink 
still  further  into  the  darkness;  but  he  was  too  quick  for 
it,  ind  with  a  fearful  blow  on  its  head  forced  it  to  round 
and  defend  itself.  The  Beast  roared  with  rage,  and  flung 
itself  on  to  the  Red  Cross  Knight's  shield;  wound  its 
speckled;  serpentine  tail  around  his  body,  and  almost 
crushed  the  life  from  him.  Una;  who;  with  the  Dwarf; 
stood  beside  the  mouth  of  the  cave  watching  the  en- 
counter, cried  encouraging  words  to  her  Knight ;  and 
at  length;  with  a  mighty  effort;  he  freed  one  of  his  hands 
and  gripped  the  monster  so  fiercely  by  the  throat  that 
for  very  pain  it  was  obliged  to  let  go.  And  the  Red  Cross 
Knight;  gathering  all  his  strength;  with  one  blow  of  his 
sword  severed  its  head  from  its  foul  body.    Then  was 
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Una  overjoyed  ;  her  Knight  liad  proved  himseh'  worthy 
of  his  great  emprise;  and  she  came  running  to  him  with 
thankfulness  and  rejoicings.  It  was  his  first  battle 
and  his  fust  victory,  and  with  lightened  heart  he  mounted 
his  steed,  and  on  they  went,  looking  for  new  adven- 
tures. 

For  a  long  while  they  rode  through  the  forest,  till  as 
evening  drew  on.  they  met  an  old  man  walking  slo'wly 
^wards  them,  praying  and  telling  his  beads  as  he  went 
He  showed  by  his  dress  and  his  reverent  demeanour  that 
he  was  a  Hermit,  and  as  he  came  up  he  saluted  them 
respectfully.  "God  be  with  you,"  said  the  Knight 
and  then  he  asked  him  if.  peradventure.  he  knew  of  any 
strange  adventures  in  those  parts. 

"  What  can  I  know  of  adventures  ?  "'  cuoth  the  old 
man—"  I;  a  simple  old  Hermit,  living  in  tl  ''se  solitudes  ^ 
P^ut,  as  I  now  remember;  there  is  a  wuKod  man  living 
not  far  from  here,  who  wastes  the  country  all  about,  and 
f  "  The  Knight  was  so  pleased  at  these  tidings' that 
he  forthwith  interrupted  the  old  man.  and  asked  where 
he  lived,  and  how  he  could  be  found,  and  many  other 
questions  concerning  him  ;  but  Una.  who.  with  all  her 
beauty  and  her  experience  of  elves  and  dragons,  was 
wise  and  prudent;  said :  "  But  it  is  late  now.  and  x-ou 
are  weary  after  your  hard  fight.  You  must  not  seek 
fresh  dangers  to-night ;  now  is  the  time  for  the  rest  you 
so  sorely  need.  In  the  morning  you  will  be  much  better 
able  to  encounter  new  perils." 

"Very  well  spoken."  said  the  Hermit;  "and  now 
come;  I  pray  you.  to  my  little  hermitage  in  the  dale- 
and  there  repose  yourselves  till  morning's  light  It  is 
poor  enough,  but  it  will  alford  you  shelter  from  the  winds 
and  the  hungry  beasts  of  the  wildwood."    So,  guided 
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by  the  gentle  old  Hermit,  they  forthwith  went  to  his  cot. 
and  in  a  very  short  time  all  save  the  host  were  fast 
asleep,  weary  with  the  doings  of  the  day. 

No  sooner  were  they  sleeping  than  a  change  came 
over  the  old  man.  He  threw  off  his  Hermifs  robe,  the 
good,  pious  look  on  his  kindly-seeming  face  left  him,  and 
he  stood  revealed  as,  what  in  truth  he  was,  a  wicked  old 
magician.  With  crafty  ste^  ;  he  stole  to  his  little  study; 
and  there,  in  the  half  darkness,  fearful  lest  he  should  be 
observed,  he  opened  his  magic  books  and  sat  lost  in 
thought,  poring  over  their  cabalistic  writings,  and  ever 
and  anon  muttering  dreadful  incantations. 

Kis  wickedness  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  bear 
to  see  Truth  and  Holiness  together,  nor  could  he  suffer 
the  thought  of  their  destroying  the  cruel  giants  and 
wicked  dragons  that  abounded  in  the  world  ;  and  so 
with  his  foul  devisings  he  would  separate  Una  and  the 
Red  Cross  Knight,  and  then  accomplish  their  complete 
destruction. 

It  was  not  long  before  his  hideous  exorcisms  had  their 
wished-for  effect.  Looking  up,  he  saw  that  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  legions  of  evil  spirits,  all  ready  to  work  his 
will,  and  with  their  help  before  daybreak  he  effected  his 
purpose. 

Wicked  dreams  and  visions  visited  the  Knight.  In  his 
sleep  Una,  the  Lady  for  whom  he  had  risked  his  life,  for 
whom  he  had  undertaken  all  hazards,  and  who  but  yester- 
day had  been  all  the  world  to  him,  seemed  to  be  false 
and  foul,  and  unworthy  of  the  great  things  he  had 
promised.  He  could  scarcely  believe  it,  and,  with  a 
shudder,  awoke,  only  to  find  that  what  he  beheld  with 
his  waking  eyes  was  even  worse  than  what  he  had  seen 
asleep.    Archimago— for  that  was  the  magician's  name— 
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had  made  one  of  the  evil  spirits  so  like  to  Una  that 
nobody  could  have  told  the  difference;  and  the  Red  Cross 
r night  saw  her  doing  such  wicked  things  that  he  could 
doubt  no  longer.  Crying  with  shame,  he  sprang  from 
his  bed  and  hastily  donned  his  armour ;  then,  calling 
to  the  Dwarf  to  follow  him,  he  rushed  from  the  enchanted 
house  with  bitter  anguish  gnawing  at  his  heart. 
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CHAPTER  III 

How  the  Red  Cross  Knight  met  Duessa  and 
took  her  for  his  Friend 

A  ND  now  we  must  leave   Una   awhile  and  follow 
/V       the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  the  Red  Cross 

XX.     Knight. 

You  may  be  sure  his  thoughts  were  all  of  Una  as  he 
spurred  away  from  the  "  hermitage."  He  neither  knew 
nor  cared  whither  he  went :  his  only  wish  was  to  shake 
himself  free  of  the  past,  and  so  to  busy  himself  that  he 
should  not  suffer  more  misery  than  he  could  possibly 
help  through  brooding  over  it ;  so  when  he  saw  ridmg 
towards  him  a  great  ^^aracen,  with  a  fair  Lady  for  a 
comrade,  he  was  exceeding  glad,  and  began  to  prepare  lor 

an  adventure,  , 

Saracens  and  Knights  were  ever  sworn  foes;  and 
Sansfoy-for  such  the  letters  on  his  shield  proclamied 
his  name  to  be-  -hardly  needed  the  encouragement  offered 
by  his  gay  companion.  Without  a  second's  wammg 
he  couched  his  spear  and  rode  furiously  at  the  Red  Cross 
Knight,  \\  io.  on  his  side,  was  just  as  eager  to  receive  him^ 
The  fight  was  fiercely  waged ;  the  green  grass  was  dyed 
with  the  purple  blood  ;  half  of  the  Knight's  goodly  plume 
was  shorn  off,  and  many  a  grievous  buffet  he  bore ;  but 
at  last  with  a  mighty  blow  he  clove  tiirough  the  Saracen  s 
helmet  and  split  his  head  in  twain.    When  she  saw  this. 
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the  Lady,  who  all  tlie  while  had  been  breathlessly  watching 
her  Champion,  fled  away  as  fast  as  ever  she  could  ;  but  the 
Knight,  telling  the  Dwarf  to  bring  away  Sansfoy's  shield, 
galloped  after,  and  soon  caught  up  with  her. 

Thrn  he  saw  that  she  was  indeed  beautiful,  but,  in 
spite  of  her  rich  scarlet  robe  and  her  dazzling  jewels,  she 
looked  very  humble  and  distressed.  She  flung  herself 
to  the  ground  and  cried  piteously  for  mercy,  for  she 
thought  that  the  Knight— as  was  the  manner  of  many 
Knights  in  those  days— would  deal  harshly  with  her  ;  but 
he  was  very  kind  and  courteous,  and  told  her  not  to  be 
afraid,  but  to  say  who  she  was  and  who  was  the  Saracen 
wliom  he  had  slain. 

Weeping,  she  told  her  talc.     "My  name  is  Fidessa," 
she  said  ;   "  I  am  the  only  daughter  of  a  mighty  Emperor 
in  the  West,  and  when  I  was  quite  little  I  was  betrothed 
to  a  beautiful  I'rince,  whom  I  loved  dearly.     IJut  before 
we  could  be  marrird,  alas  !    he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies  and  was  slain.     Ever  since  then  I  have  wandered 
far  and  wide  over  the  world  seeking  the  dead  body  of  my 
Love,  until  at  last  in  my  %vanderings  this  proud  Saracen 
met  me  and  forced  me,  unwilhng,  to  go  with  him.    Many 
cimes  he  has  tried  to  make  me  his  own.  but  he  could 
never  succeed  ;    and  now,"  she  said,  raising  her  eyes  to 
the  Knight;  "  I  am  glad  he  is  dead  and  I  am  delivered 
from  him,  for  he  was  a  wicked  man,  and  his  t  vvo  brothers; 
Sansjoy  and  Sansloy,  are  as  wicked  as  he.     Oh,  my  lord' 
I  bese(,'ch  you  have  pity  on  me  in  my  distress  !  "    And 
she  looked  so  sweet  and  simple,  kneeling  there  before 
him,  that  the  Red  Cross  Knight  was  completely  over- 
come, and  lifting  her  from  the  ground  he  set  her  upon 
her  palfrey,  comforting  her  with  kindly  words;  and  say- 
ing that  truly  he  did  have  pity  on  her,  and  that  he 
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would  sliicld  her  from  danger  and  be  a  friend  to  her  for 

^^But  alas  '  Sir  Knight  of  the  Red  Cross,  again  you  have 
been  deceived.  It  is  no  faithful  Fidessa  that  you  have 
ttkcn  pity  upon,  but  the  Nvicked  vitch  Duessa  ;  and 
many  torments  xvill  you  have  to  suffer  ere  you  are  come 
to  the  end  of  this  adventure. 

For  a  long  time  they  rode  merrily  on,  till,  in  the  heat 
of  the  dav.  they  retired  for  sbcher  from  the  sun  under 
two  coodly  trees  that  stood  on  the  side  of  the  way.  but 
nearly  everything  in  this  enchanted  land  vvas  itsel 
enchanted,  and  when  the  Knight  tore  off  a  branch  of 
greenery  to  make  a  garland  for  his  Lady's  brow,  drops 
of  blood  came  oozing  from  the  scar  he  made  on  the  trunk, 
and  a  piteous  little  voice,  much  like  the  hissmg  of  damp 
logs  upon  a  Yuletide  fire,  came  from  the  heart  of  the 
tree  crying.  "Oh.  spare  my  tender  sides,  cruel  Knight. 
Tear  me  not,  and  fly-leave  this  accursed  place." 

The  Red  Cross  Knight  started ;   his  hair  stood  on  end 
at  the  sudden  horror,  and  it  was  some  httlc  time  ere  he 
could  collect  himself.    Then,  half  doubting  his  own  cars, 
he  said-  "  What  voice  was  that  ?     Speak  again— tell  me  : 
what  voice  was  that  ?  "     And  the  reedy  voice  replied 
from  the  tree  .    "  Flee  from  this  place.  O  Knight,  flee 
ere  thou  too  become  as  I.     For  I  was  once  such  a  Knight 
as  thou  art  now,  but  behold  me.  rooted  in  the  ground, 
beaten  by  every  wind  that  blows,  scorched  by  the  blazing 
sun  1     Uy  name  was  Fradubio,  but  I  was  bewitched  by 
the  foul  sorceress  Duessa,  I  and  my  dear  wife,  Fraehssa. 
whom  you  see  planted  by  my  side." 

The  knight  did  what  he  could  to  comfort  the  poor  trees, 
and  then  turned  to  the  false  Fidessa.  She  all  this  time 
was  quaking  with  lear  lest  the  tree-man  should  see  through 
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her  disguise  and  tell  the  Red  Cross  Knight  that  she  was 
the  sorceress  who  had  done  tliis  wrong ;  but  her  fears 
were  groundless,  for  so  well  had  she  used  her  magic  arts 
that  to  all  seeming  she  was  quite  a  different  being.  And 
the  Red  Cross  Knight  was  far  too  true  and  honest  and 
straightforward  himself  ever  to  suspect  that  his  beautiful 
Fidessa  was  really  a  witch,  so  he  kissed  her  out  of  her 
frightened  swoon,  set  her  again  on  her  palfrey,  and  forth 
they  fared  in  quest  of  further  adventure. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Duessa's  Falseness,  and  how  it  brought  the 
Red  Cross  Knight  to  Grief 

FOR  a  long  time  they  travelled  together,  till  at 
last  they  came  to  a  stately  Palace,  standing  on 
a  hill  and  shining  bright  with  gold.  Duessa 
seemed  to  be  very  well  known  there  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was 
an  enchanted  Palace  :  all  its  gold  and  bravery  was  sham, 
and  the  people  who  lived  there  were  wicked  and  cruel, 
l^ut  of  course  the  Red  Cross  Knight  did  not  know  this ; 
he  was  under  the  spells  of  Duessa,  and  could  not  see  things 
as  they  really  were  ;  so  he  entered  the  Palace  with  her, 
and  there  they  were  entertained  right  royally. 

Yet  even  Duessa's  spells  could  not  make  him  like  all 
the  scenes  he  witnessed  there  ;  but  it  was  a  pleasant  place, 
and  he  could  rest  himself  and  forget  awhile  his  bitter 
sorrow.  Besides,  his  beautiful  companion  was  very 
happy  with  all  the  strange  people,  and  as  long  as  he  did 
not  have  very  much  to  do  with  them  he  saw  no  harm  in 
staying. 

One  day,  as  they  returned  to  the  Palace  from  a  walk 
in  the  beautiful  fields,  they  found  that  Sansjoy,  one  of 
the  brothers  of  the  wicked  Sansfoy,  had  arrived,  and  was 
already  flaming  with  fury,  for  he  had  seen  Sansfoy's 
shield  in  the  keeping  of  the  little  Dwarf,  and  so  learnt  that 
his  brother  was  slain.    He  had  torn  the  shield  away  from 
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the  Dwarf,  but,  seeing  what  had  happened,  the  Red  Cross 
Knight  now  sprang  upon  him  and  regained  his  trophy. 

Tht'u  bi'j^an  a  terrible  fight.  The  whole  I'alace  was 
roused,  and  the  Queun,  who  ruled  over  evei_\-  one  there, 
was  very  angry,  and  said  that  she  could  not  have  such 
unseemly  riots  taking  place  in  her  domains,  and  if  the 
Knights  really  must  hght  for  the  possession  of  the  shield 
they  must  do  so  in  a  proper  manner,  and  not  in  that 
haphazard,  irregular  way.  So  the  combatants  were 
separatLd,  and  it  was  ordered  that  on  the  next  day  lists 
should  be  set  and  everything  should  be  arranged  for  the 
Tourney. 

During  that  night,  while  the  two  enemies  were  resting 
and  nuising  upon  the  best  means  of  winning  the  battle 
on  the  morrow,  and  when  all  the  Company,  who  had 
spent  the  evening  in  feasting  and  gluttony,  were  wrapped 
in  heavy  slumber,  the  wicked  witch  Duessa  arose  and 
went  softly  to  the  bedside  of  the  Paynim  Knight.  She 
found  him  wide  awake,  and  at  once  began  to  tell  )  ''^i  all 
manner  of  lies  :  how  she  had  been  deeply  in  lo\ 
Sansfoy,  and  how  after  the  Red  Cross  Knight  had  slain 
him  he  had  taken  her  and  shut  her  up  in  a  gloomy  cave 
and  kept  her  there  as  long  as  he  possibly  could.  "  And 
now,"  said  she,  ''  I  wi  •  ^uield  iVi\t,'Ai  under  your  banner, 
and  if  only  you  can  be  avenged  for  your  brother's  death 
and  kill  the  cruel  Red  Cross  Knight  I  will  be  yours  for 
ever."  , 

"Dame,"  answered  Sansjoy,  "have  no  fear.  My 
brother's  ghost  cries  for  vengeance,  and  he  shall  have  it 
in  full  measure,  for  ere  to-morrow's  sun  hath  set  the 
ghost  of  his  enemy  shall  join  him  in  the  Shades." 

"Ah,  but  I  am  fearful  for  you,"  replied  the  witch. 
"  The  armour  he  wears  is  charmed,  and  the  shield  that  he 
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carries  is  a  inagic  bhicid,  and  no  one  yet  has  been  able 
to  defeat  him." 

Then  was  Sansjoy  passing  angry.  "  Wliat  care  I  for 
magic  and  enchantments?  "  he  cried.  "Get  you  gone, 
and  yi)U  sliali  see  tn-morrovv  tliat  I  am  c(;nqueror,  and 
tiici.'  shall  you  have  my  brother's  possessions  as  a  dower, 
and  I  shall  be  rewarded  with  the  shield  and  yourself." 

So  Duessa  withdrew,  and  silence  reigned  through  the 
deserted  halls. 

On  the  morrow  the  Red  Cross  Knight  was  early  in  the 
list>,  and  as  he  waited  he  looked  round  on  the  gay  e./m- 
l)any  assembled  to  see  the  issue  of  the  appeal  to  arms, 
and  he  listened  to  the  minstrels  singing  their  svvcet  songs 
to  drive  away  dull  melancholy.  Beautifully  they  sang 
the  stories  of  old  loves  and  battles  long  ago,  and  his  1:  'art 
was  greatly  cheered  by  hearing  the  smooth  verses  that 
told  of  gallant  Knights  who  had  fought  for  dainty  Damo- 
zejls,  and  he  bethought  him  how  in  the  end  the  right  was 
ever  triumphant,  and  he  was  glad  theieat. 

In  no  long  time  the  cruel  Saracen  strode  in.  Prepara- 
tions were  pushed  forward,  and  the  solemn  oath  that  both 
combatants  should  observe  the  sacred  laws  of  arms  was 
adn.inistered.  Then  was  heard  a  flourish  of  trumpets  ; 
all  the  company  rose  from  their  seats,  and  with  royal 
pomp  the  Q;ie-^r.,  attended  by  her  courtiers,  entered, 
and  was  ushered  by  the  marshals  to  her  canopied  seat 
of  state.  Opposite  her,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lists, 
could  be  seen  Duessa,  and  hanging  on  a  tree  at  her  side 
was  the  shield  of  the  dead  Sansfoy. 

And  now  the  Heralds  sounded  their  shrilling  trumpets 
and  the  fight  commenced.  Long  and  fiercely  the  battle 
raged.  The  Knight,  fighting  for  the  right,  redoubled 
Ins  blows,  but  the  Saracen  was  brave  and  dauntless,  and 
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very  s.)(;n  both  their  hchnets  sliowed  signs  •  cruel 

hail  of  buffets  that  each  had  received  ;  fiery  spuiKs  leapt 
from  tlieir  shields,  deep-dinted  furrows  lined  their  armour 
while  the  good  red  blood  flowed  and  empurpled  the  green 
sward.  Never  had  those  courtiers  beheld  so  fierce  an 
encounter,  and  as  they  saw  rhe  ugly  wounds  wide-gaping 
through  the  mail  they  dared  not  think  that  cither  of  the 
adversaries  would  be  left  to  claim  a  victory. 

At  l.^ngth  the  Faynim  caught  sight  of  the  shield  and 
the  bright  eyes  of  Duessa.  The  vision  gave  him  renewed 
energy,  and  he  rushed  at  the  Red  Cross  Knight,  shrieking 
curses  on  his  head,  and,  yelling  that  he  would  send  his 
ghost  to  join  his  brother's  on  the  Stygian  shore,  he 
struck  him  so  sorely  on  his  crest  that  twice  he  reeled 
and  fell,  almost  swooning. 

Then  did  the  onlookers  think  that  the  battle  was  indeed 
over.    Duessa  leaned  r.ver  her  bale-  uy  and  cried  in  her 
glee  to  Sansjoy:    "Thine  the  shield,  and  I,  and  all"; 
but  the  Red  Cross  Knight,   Vcming  that  her  cry  was  to 
liim;  and  that  she  was  cheering  him,  was  emboldened 
by  her  voice,  and,  suddenly  uprising,  struck  at  the  Saracen 
with  such  exceeding  fury  that  he  was  fain  to  drop  on  his 
knee  to  save  himself.     Now  was  the  Knight's  opportunity 
and  cilling  out;   "Go,  proud  miscr^-.t,  yourself    and 
tell  your  brotlier  that  his  slayer  .'  \  i.  master  of  his 
shield,"  he  raised  his  sword  to  smite  off  his  head,  when- 
lo  !    the  kneeling  Saracen  had  vani^,hed  ;    nothin-  was 
there  for  him  to  strike,  and  all  that  could  be  seen  was 
a  little  darksome  cloud.     Everywhere  he  searched  for 
his  prey,  but  with  no  avni'  ;  at  the  eleventh  hour  he  had 
escaped  him;  and   the  wicked  Duessa   (throuf^h  whose 
witcheries   this  had   come   about)   ran   to   him;   falsely 
dissembling,  and  cried  :    "Oh.  bravest  Knight  that  ever 
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did  battle  for  fair  Lady  !  Sec  !  the  infernal  Powers  have 
taken  yonr  foe  to  th-ir  baleful  home.  The  victory  is 
yours,  and  with  it  I  and  the  shield,  and  all,  all  is  yours  " 
Thus  she  yet  again  deceived  him,  and  before  he  had 
recovered  from  hL  amazement  the  Heralds  had  pro- 
claimed his  triumph,  and  with  fanfarings  brought  him 
the  fateful  tropliy.  Now  was  the  great  concourse  glad  • 
the  Queen  did  him  honour  by  accepting  the  shield  and 
she  herself  led  him  back  to  the  Palace,  where  skilful 
leeches  attended  on  him  for  the  healing  of  his  sores  and 
wounds. 
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CHAPTER  V 

The  Red  Cross  Knight  is  taken  by  a  Giant 
and  cast  into  Prison 

WHEN  the  last  beams  of  the  setting  sun  had  d's- 
appearod  beneath  the  horizon.  Duessa,  who 

,„     ,    ,  'f^^^^""  weeping  and  waihng  in  deceitfni-wise 
at  tlic  bedside  .)f  the  Red  Cross  Rnight,  returned  to  the 
dcerted  Tourney-field.  and  by  her  incantations  dispelled 
the  enchanted  cloud  that  shrouded  th(.  yet   brcathin/:: 
body  of  Sansjoy.     With  lamentations  she  bore  him  off 
to  the  realms  of  Niglit,  and  there  besought  the  dread 
Queen  of  Darkness  to  lend  her  aid  in  curing  him  of  his 
grievous  wounds.     Now  the  Queen  of  Darkness  was  sister 
to  the  father  of  Sansjoy,  so  for  his  sake  she  would  do  all 
she  could  for  her  nephew.     She  carried  him  in  her  chariot 
to  the  great  /Esculapius.  a  magician  famous  through  all 
time  for  his  skill  in  leech-craft  ;   and  there  in  the  shades 
belc,w  he  restored  Sansjoy.  while  Duessa  returned  to  the 
Uppci   vVorld. 

Arrived  at  the  Palace,  she  discovered  that  the  Red  Cross 
Knight  had  fled.     And  for  very  good  cause. 

One  day  as  the  Dwarf  was  wandering  through  the  lon^r 
passages  and  resplendent  halls  he  had  come  across  a 
dreadh.l  dungeon,  a  deep  and  gloomy  place,  where  were 
imprisoned  numbers  of  wretched  thralls,  men  and  women 
hvmg  and  dead,  thrown  in  a  heap  together  as  though 
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they   were  beasts  in  a  slaughter-house.     So  aghast  at 
the  sight  had  he  been  that  he  mshcd  back  at  once  and 
told  his  master,  and  the  Red  Cross  Knight,  at  last  learning 
what  a  dreadful  place  he  was  in.  left  his  bed.  wounded 
as  he  was,  and  escaped  with  the  Dwarf  without  losing 
a  moment.     Duessa,  with  her  baneful  influence,  was  no 
longer  at  his  side,  so  the  scales  fell  from  his  eyes  and 
he  could  see  things  as  they  were.    The  enchantments 
vanished  ;   he  saw  through  the  gilt  and  tinsel,  and  there 
beneath  lay  the  ugly,  time-rotted  bricks  of  the  Palace 
walls.     He  felt  how  the  whole  building  was  shaken  by 
every  wandering  wind,  and  knew  that  it  had  its  founda- 
tion m  the  sand  ;  the  pomp  and  the  jewels,  the  beauty  of 
the  Queen  and  the  glory  of  her  Court,  withered  away  ;  and. 
worst  of  all.  as  he  rode  forth  his  war-horse  could  scarce 
find  foot-way  through  the    many  corpses  of  murdered 
men  that  lay  rotting  beneath  the  Castle  walls. 

But  still  he  guessed  nothing  of  the  falseness  of  Duessa  • 
lie  was  sad  at  having  to  leave  without  her,  and  as  he 
thought  of  her  his  mind  wandered  back  to  the  Lady 
Una.  and  he  was  still  more  sorrowful  at  the  recollection 
of  what  he  thought  was  her  unfaith.  He  little  knew 
how  she  all  this  while  was  wandering  over  hill  and  dale 
seeking  him,  and  undergoing  many  trials  and  dangers 
on  her  way. 

Duessa,  however;  was  too  great  a  mistress  of  the  Black 
Arts  to  allow  him  to  escape  thus  easily,  so  as  soon  as  she 
found  him  gone  she  lightly  followed  after,  and  quickly 
came  up  with  him  as  he  was  resting  himself,  unarmed, 
under  the  cooling  shade  of  a  grove  that  fringed  a  bubbling 
spring.  She  upbraided  him  for  leaving  her  as  he  did. 
but  she  was  as  sweet  and  winsome  as  her  magic  could 
make  her— and  that  was  very  sweet  and  winsome  indeed— 
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so  the  Kniglit  forgot  the  horrors  he  liad  just  left    av.d 
remembered  only  that  he  was  sitting  in  a  very  peaceful 
place  with  a  very  beautiful  Lady.     Duessa  was  greatly 
joyed  to  have  found  him  at  this  fountain-side,  for  she 
knew  that  Its  waters  were  bewitched,  and  that  whosoever 
drank  thereof  grew  feeble  and  powerkss.     The  Red  Cross 
Knight  did  not  know  tliis.  so  he  took  a  great  draught 
for  the  quenching  of  his  thirst,  and  immediately  all  h^s 
vigour  lelt  him.  and  he  had  no  more  strength  than  a 
hit le  child.     He  did  not  notice  this  at  first,  for  he  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  lie  there  listlessly  in  the  shade  and 
talk  to  his   beautiful  comrade  ;    but  suddenly  he  was 
startled  by  a  dread 'ul  sound  of  bellowing  through  the 
woods    and  before  he  could  reach  his  armour  a  Giant 
horrible  and  high,  burst  into  sight  and  came  hurtling 
owards  him      Three  times  as  high  as  any  living  man 
\lTc'    ^"^"1^'-^"^  ^'^  ^^^"^'d  a  snaggy  oak,  and  the 
Red  Cross  Knight  trembled,  for  he  was  so  weak  that  he 
could  scarce  lift  his  sword.     The  Giant  struck  at  him 
nngh  ily  with  his  huge  bludgeon  ;  the  Knight  was  barely 
able  to  leap  from  under  the  blow,  but  the  wind  that  it 
made  rushing  through  the  air  was  so  great  that  he  was 
tlu-own  flat  on  his  face,  and  lay  there  still  and  stunned. 
The  oak-tree  was  lifted  for  a  second  blow,  when  Duessa 
cried  out.     Stay,  Orgoglio  ;   do  not  kill  him  now.     Take 
Inm  away  and  lock  him  in  your  dungeons      Keep  him  for 
your  sport,  and  I  will  come  and  live  with  you,  and  together 
we  will  greatly  torment  him."    This  counsel  seemed  good 
to  Orgogho,  for  he  love^d  being  cruel  even  more  than  he 
loved  killing  his  wretched  victims,  so  he  took  the  Red 
Cross  Knight,  loaded  him  with  galling  chains;  and  flung 
hmi  mto  the  most  noisome  den  in  his  stronghold 
The  faithful  Dwarf,  who,  unable  to  do  anything  to 
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save  his  lord,  had  watched  the  capture  from  afar;  now 
returned.  He  sorrowfully  gathered  together  the  armour 
that  lay  uselessly  scattered  on  the  turf,  and,  loading  it 
on  the  champing  steed,  departed  ;  while  the  foul  sorceress 
accompanied  the  Giant,  and  lived  with  him  in  great  state 
until  a  certain  day.  of  which  we  shall  tell  anon. 
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CHAPTER  \'I 

The  Trials  of  Una,  and  how  she   vas  capfjred 
by  a  Saracen  Knight 
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t^azmi,  at  lier.  al]  Jus  natural  ferocity  overawed 
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and  calmod  by  pity.  For  you  must  know  tliat  in  Fa.  ly 
and  throughout  all  the  ancient  realm  of  Romance  no  lion 
would  do  the  slightest  harm  to  a  King's  daughter  if  she 
were  pure  and  good.  ^        ' 

Fia's  terror  soon  gave  way  to  tearful  surprise  and 
grautude.  "Ah  "  she  said,  "even  the  Lion,  th'e  lord  of 
ail  the  beasts,  takes  pity  on  me  in  my  sorrow."  And  she 
remembered  how  her  own  lord,  her  noble  Knight,  had 
ieft  her.  and  the  tears  burst  forth  anew.  At  last  she 
arose  and  saddled  her  ass  and  once  more  set  out,  this  time 
with  a  stalwart  Champion  for  her  protection,  for  the  Lion 
would  not  leave  her,  but  ever  as  she  rode  marched  proudly 

wat'ch  af/w^rd.  '"''''  ^'^  '''''  '''  ''  ^^^  '^^  ^^P-^ 
One  night   when  she  had  taken  refuge  with  an  old 

woman  and  her  daughter  in  a  little  forest  cottage  he  had 

killed  a  wicked  thief  who  broke  in.  and  Una  was  glad 

indeed  to  have  such  a  doughty  guardian 
Meanwhile  the  wicked  Archimago,  who  was  overjoyed 

at  the  success  of  his  villainy,  had  set  to  work  to  devise 
means  of  further  tormenting  the  Red  Cross  Knight  and 
his  Lady.     Evil-domg  was  natural  to  him.     He  could 
When  It  suited  his  purpose,  assume  the  semblance  of  bird' 
beast,  fish,  dragon,  or  anything  he  pleased  ;  but  this  time 
he  chose  a  more  subtle  disguise  than  any  of  these,  and 
so,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  he  worked  his  magic  spells 
and  lo  !    instead  of  the  grey-haired,  bent  magician  there 
appeared  the  figure  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight  himself  > 
1  here  was  the  splendid  armour,  with  the  good  Red  Cross 
scored  on  the  breastplate,  the  same  beautiful  plume  fell 
to  each  .side  of  the  closed  helmet,  the  silver  shield  and  the 
spear  were  there  to  hand ;    and  outside  stood  the  stout 
grey  charger,  champing  and  foaming  at  his  bit 
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Thus  completely  disguised,  the  arch-hypocrite  set  forth 
on  Ins  evil  err.-^d.  and  not  many  days  had  passed  ere 
ne  me  an  old  woman  in  the  wood  who  told  him  that  a 
latelv  *"">'^"S  exactly  with  his  description  of  Una  had 
a  ely  passed  that  way.  He  thanked  the  beldame  for  her 
tidmgs  and  setting  spurs  to  his  enchanted  steed  he  soon 
descried  her  travelling  slowly  ahead.  But  when  he  saw 
her    trange  champion,  the  Lion,  lor  all  his  sorceries  his 

turn  /'V^r  '""^'    ^''  '-""^'^  g-  "-  f-^^l-r.  but 
turned    and    rode    alongside    the    way   at    some    little 

stuTd  do.''°       ""^  "''''"'  ''  '^""^^  '^'''''  ^"^  ^-^-t  he 
Una,  however,  quickly  espied  him.  and  taking  him  for 

'  Ah    mv    "   'T'""'.  ^'^  ^"'^  g^^^^^"y  "P  -d  cried 

been 'nn  ^.k''""  )  ^^''o'  ^T^'^'''  ^'"'"^  '     ^^'^^^"^^  ^^vc  you 
been  all  this  while  ?     Many  tears  have  I  shed  for  you 

n  my  misery,  and  many  times  have  I  wonde-    ^  what  I 

have  left  me  without  saying  one  word.     But  now  I  have 
you  back  again,  and  all  will  be  happy  once  more  " 

Dearest    Dame"    answered    the    knightly-seeming 
magc,an.m  sooth  I  had  never  left  you  without  greaf 

ns  of  that  7';      f  ^'  '^^'^  '^''^"  ''''''  ^^^  ^°^d  Hermit^old 
IS  of  that  I  departed  so  suddenly,  and.  verily,  I  was  sad 

to  find  on  my  return  that  you  were  gone.     Nought  Tut 

us  mo  e      n  ''  vanquished  nothing  shall  part 

us  more.     Dry  your  tears.  Lady  mine,  and  be  iovful  as 
you  were  before  this  came  to  pass  "  ^^ 

wo^rds^^sToT  "T^T^  ^^  '^'  ^''''''  '-''''''  ^"d  the  noble 
word,  she  heard.     Her  tears  and  troubles  were  lightly 

all  that  had  happened  to  her  during  her  loneliness,  and 
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of  how  the  Lion  had  come  to  protect  licr  and  guard  her 
Irom  all  the  mischances  of  the  forest 

Cheerily  they  went  on  tluir  way.  till  presently  they 
saw  a  fully  armed  Sarae.n  pricking  hastily  towards  them 

saw  the  Red  Cross  on  Archimagu's  armour  he  couched  his 
spear  and  gat  himself  ready  for  battle.     Archimago  was 

iTml      H    ''•''^^'  ^"^  '^^  '^^  ^^'^-b'-g  through'all  hi 
imbs^     He  wist  nothing  of  deeds  of  arms,  despite  his 
haughty  words  ;   but  Una  cheered  him  on.  .o  he  bent  hL 
spear  and  met  the  Paynim's  furious  onslaught  as  well 

and  as  he  lay  m  a  heap  on  the  ground  the  Paynim  sprang 

Kn'iht  th ;  f7ir:f'  f '  ^^^^^^"^s.  -Ah.  vniiouf 

Kn  ght  that  took  the  life  of  Sansfoy.  my  brother  !     Now 

of  hi  hdm!  ''"''"  '^  '"^^^'  ^""^'^^^  ^'^^^  ^^-  -^-^"^ 
The   forlorn    Una    was   grievo  isly   dismayed   at   this 

unlooked-for  mishap,  and  implored  the  Saracen  for  mercy 
Spare  fum  !  "  she  cried.     "  Oh.  do  not  kill  my  Knight 

ouldT  '^"^-"'^V.'^^  '''''  ^^^'^^  '  "  ^"^  ^"  1-r  entreades 
tould  not  move  the  stony-hearted  Sansloy.  Rudely  he 
vv^enched  off  the  helmet,  and  had  raised'his  sv^rd  to 
slay  him  when  he  saw  to  his  amazement  the  grizzly  locks 
and  crafty  features  of  his  old  friend  Archimago  instead 
of    he  fair  and  open  face  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight.     He 

the  ma'L  t'i  T!  'j""'"'"''  ^^^"^h  ;  he  remembered 
the  magic  that  Archimago  had  at  his  beck  and  call  so 
as  he  looked  half  dead  and  neither  moved  nor  spoke' 
he  eft  him  to  heal  himself  and  turned  to  the  t  nhaDDv 
Maiden;  who  was  too  aghast  to  offer  any  resisL"  e  "^'^ 
However,  he  had  hardly  snatched  her  from  her  ass  and 
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seen  how  beautiful  slie  vvi^  en-  tl...  t; 

Now  wa.  In.i  mtrrly  horcft  of  .„crn.,r.     Her  pitoo,,. 

Thorn  J  '"';'■:'"  ""  '^^l'"«'"  '■""  'he  doop.  dark  woods, 
mere  »  ,s  none  to  save  her  from  her  cruel  fate  •  but  ^h, 

hTd  f,;f  dT.tei";*"  ''■^?^ '"  --  "-^' '-  'i''"  «h.^'  a 

'       n".<''-'rted  her,  and  was  faitliftilly  tn.ttinrr  behin.l 


CHAPTER  VII 

How  Una  was  rescued  by  the  Wood-gods,  and 
how  she  heard  Tidings  of  her  Knight 

AT  last  the  Saracen  stayed  his  lior.^e,  and  lifted 
Una  to  tli<;  f^roiind,  but  he  was  so  ruu.uh  and 
.  rude  that  in  her  dire  distress  the  .^hliden  slaieked 
and  cried  to  the  bri^'lit-eyed  stars  that  watched  so  coldlv 
through  the  branches. 

Now  in  the  forest  dvvvlt  a  merry  company  of  Fauns 
and  Satyrs,  queer  little  misshapen  half-m.u.  with  horns 
on  then-  heads  and  peeky  eyes,  and  sliag-y  goat-le^s 
with  wispy  tails  behind.  And  as  they  were  playin"  in 
the  starlight  they  heard  the  woeful  scream^,  so  the  kind 
httle  wood-creatures  stopped  their  dance  and  hastened  in 
a  rout  to  find  what  was  to  fore. 

When  Sansloy  heard  the  little  feet  pattering  through 
the  undergrowth  and  saw  the  hundreds  of  shining  eves 
twixt  the  tree-trunks  he  grew  so  fearful  that  he  mounted 
his  horse  m  haste  and  fled  as  fast  as  he  might,  while  as 
for  Una,  she  was  too  terrified  to  stir,  for  she  deemed  that 
she  was  rescued  from  one  peril  only  to  be  plunged  into 
another  that  was  perhaps  as  bad. 

But  the  little  wood-folk  were  not  like  cruel  men  They 
saw  how  sad  and  sorrowful  she  was  as  she  lay  there  on 
the  dead  leaves,  and  her  beauty  so  touched  them  that 
they  came  to  her,  smiling  gently,  as  who  should  say 
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"  Have  no  fear  of  us,  mortal  Maiden  ;  we  will  do  vou  no 
despte,"  and  they  kissed  her  feet  and  stroked  her  beaut' 
ful  hair,  and  tried,  in  their  uncouth  way,  to  make  her  fe  1 
that  they  wished  to  be  h.r  friends. 
Then  Una  was  joyous  ;   and  she  rose  from  the  fjround 

tt  .T  T  '^^"  '"  -^  ^^^^^  ^"  '^^  woods' while 
he  Satyrs  danced  around  her  in  glee;  and  crowned  her 
for  their  Queen,  and  sang  to  her  merry  songs  that  they 
had  learnt  from  the  shepherds  on  the  hiJl  ^ 

^  Long  time  she  lived  with  them,  they  loving  and  respect- 
ing her,  and  slie  teaching  thc^m  all  the  I,fre  she  k^'t 
maKing  them  good  and  true,  and  showing  them  how  th;; 
should  return  good  for  evil  4nd  +1-  ^..,_  ,„.  ,  V^ 
so  much  and  thouglit  her  so  good  that^They'wanted'to 
worship  her ;  but  wIku  she  would  not  M  them  Tthlt 
hey  wanted  to  worship  her  ass,  and  much  trouble  had 
she^  m  teaching  them  VMiom  they  should  worship;  and 

Thus  she  spent  her  time;  till,  on  a  day.  there  came  riding 

moXtf  thi  r ^f  ^^  ^  warlike  ^Knight.     Now  thf 
mother  of  this  Knight  was  a  gentle  Lady,  but  his  father 

cIlL  .   %T  ''  ''''  '^^^•^"'  ^"^  ^-  ^hS  reason  he  wa 
called  Sir  Satyrane.  and  the  device  on  his  shield  wala 

Satyr  s  head     His  mother  had  dowered  him  with  all  the 

gentleness  and  courtesy  of  her  blood;  and  from  his  father 

cra?t'of  tt7     :  ""'r'  ''^  "^^'"°^^'  -<^  ^he  skill  and 
craft  of  the  forest  people.     Lions  and  bears  always  obeyed 

him,  and  he  ruled  the  savage  beasts  just  as  the  Satyrs 

themselves  did,  so  he  was  ever  welcome  among  them 

and  as  he  sat  m  tlie  circle  listening  to  the  sweet  words  of 

c^na  he  marvelled  that  such  a  beauteous  Lady  should 

have  wandered  so  far  from  the  world  and  should  be  1  "ng 

there  with  the  uncouth  wood-dwellers. 
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But  Una  was  full  of  thoughts  of  her  Red  Cross  Rn,vi,t 
and  how  she  could  get  away  to  tnr  aLin  t„  fi  ^  ^  ^    ' 
she  heeded  not  .he|ood  Sif  Sat^f  .",re"tfX° 
her  to  tell  h,m  of  herself  and  how  it  einie  about  that  the 
T1^7'.    Hi=  pitying  look  enkindled  all  her  lovo  Z 
he  Red  Cross  Knight,  and  so.  glad  at  last  that  2  had 
some  one  m  whom  she  could  confide,  she  poured  forth 
all  her  adventure  till  her  rescue  by  the  Satvrs  from 
Sansloy,  and  finished  by  saying  how^he  longed  to  se" 
forth  agam  on  the  Quest  for  her  long-lost  Knight 

her'?:ie::Xrredt  ^^t  c^^^M^u  ™^t  ^' 

Tetrt™^"^^-'^"'^?"--^^^^^^ 

f  !^   ,  .1   P      ^""^  snow-white  ass,  and.  mounting  his 

Kfd  "ZZT '°'-''  --^  '"">  ^^^y  '-^  ot^ 

Darkness  was  beginning  to  close  in  upon  them-  when 
hey  sp,od  m  the  distance  an  old,  trayel-stainedX^ 
In  haste  they  cantered  towards  him.  anxious  for  lews 
o    the  world    and,  mayhap,  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight ! 
and  when    hey  came  up  with  him  he  answered  tte 
eager  questions,  saying,  "Alas!  dear  Dame,  the  KnH  t 
you  speak  of  was  slain  this  very  day  by  a  fou  ,  heatheil 
Kmght ;   for  as  I  was  travelling  on  mv  mv  I  s,w  th„ 
eombat   and  these  ojes  beheld  him  fallfatLL  ,o  the 
Paynnn's  sword."  "^^ 

Una  at  these  words  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  swoon   but 
Satyrane    ull  of  pity  and  wrath,  raised  her.  and  iur^ 
mg  to  the  Pilgrim  demanded:    "  Wlicre  is  tl^  pL 
that  hath  done  this  grievous  wrong  '''  ^^^"""^ 

^.>^u  will  find  hnn  bathing  his  wounds  at  a  fount^Si: 
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bir  Satyranc  spurred  on,  and  as  he  drew  nigh  to  where 
he  saw  the  Saracen  he  cried,  "  Arise,  thou  cursed  mis- 
creant !  Come  forth,  thou  slayer  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight, 
and  meet  thy  doom."  And  Sansloy  (for  he  it  was)  arose, 
and  buckhng  to  his  harness  answered :  "  Verily,  I  will 
arise  and  give  thee  battle  ;  but  for  the  Red  Cross  Knight 
you  speak  of,  pity  it  is  I  never  slew  him.  Had  he  but 
been  in  his  own  armour  he  would  not  be  living  at  this  day. 
But  now  shall  I  slay  thee  instead."  And  thereat  they 
fell  to  thunderous  blows,  till  Una,  guided  by  the  noise 
of  the  resounding  steel,  rode  up  on  her  ass.  Una  and 
Sansloy  were  at  once  ware  the  one  of  the  other,  and  tiie 
ruthless  Saracen  tried  in  vain  to  leave  the  fight  and  seize 
her.  In  terror  she  fled,  and  as  she  went  the  Pilgrim  broke 
from  the  shadows  and  pursued  her,  for  this  simple-looking, 
travel-weary  Pilgrim  was  no  other  than  the  enchanter 
Archimago,  who  had  known  by  his  sorceries  of  Una's 
escape  from  the  Satyrs,  and  so  had  disguised  himself 
thus  and  come  in  all  haste  to  work  her  further  woe.  And 
though  he  could  do  no  more  at  this  time,  well  hi  ;  his 
wicked  schemes  prospered,  for  the  two  Knights  fought 
till  they  could  fight  no  longer.  The  good  Sir  Satyrane 
himself  was  too  sorely  hurt  to  follow  and  protect  poor 
Una,  while  Sansloy,  covered  with  wounds,  escaped,  and 
lived  to  do  many  more  evil  deeds. 

Una,  once  more  desolate  in  this  perilous  land,  travelled 
many  weary  leagues,  till  suddenly  she  saw  coming  i:owards 
her  the  queerest  little  figure,  leading  a  great  steed.  For 
a  moment  her  heart  leaped  with  joy  as  she  recognised 
her  own  Dwarf,  but  the  next  instant  she  fell  from  her 
saddle  in  a  swoon,  for  there  on  the  charger  she  descried 
the  empty  helmet  and  the  breastplate  scored  with  the 
^uod  Red  Cro.ss.  and  she  laiew  that  some  evil  chance  had 
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indeed  befallen  her  Knight.  The  little  Dwarf  ran  up 
and  fanned  her  pale  face  and  rubbed  her  lily  hands  to 
bring  her  back  to  life,  but  poor  Una  was  so  weary  and  so 
sad  at  the  thought  of  her  Knight  lying  dead  that  she  cared 
not  for  life  and  wept,  "  Let  me  die,  let  me  die  " :  till  at 
last  she  gathered  heart  and  mournfully  asked  the  little 
Dwarf  to  tell  her  all.  "For,"  said  she,  "it  is  better 
that  I  should  know  the  worst  than  fear  I  know  not  what." 
So  the  Dwarf  knelt  at  her  side  and  told  her  all  that  had 
passed ;  told  of  the  meeting  with  Duessa,  and  of  the  tree- 
man  ;  of  how  they  sojourned  at  the  gilded  Palace,  and 
of  the  light  that  there  bechanced ;  the  fearful  chamel 
dungeon,  and  their  flight  from  the  Palace ;  and  then  of 
the  capture  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight  by  Orgoglio.  "  And 
I  know  not,"  he  sorrowfully  ended,  "  whether  he  be  alive 
or  dead." 

Una's  heart  was  almost  rent  in  twain  at  the  bitter 
story,  but  with  patience  she  heard  the  Dwarf  to  the  end, 
and  then,  seizing  on  the  faint  hope  of  his  being  yet  alive, 
she  took  courage  and  vowed  never  to  stay  or  cease  from 
her  Quest  till  she  had  found  her  Knight,  alive  or  dead. 
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How  Prince  Arthur  came  to  the  Succour  of  Una 
and  delivered  the  Red  Cross  Knight 

OVER  hill  and  dale,  through  darkling  woods  anr". 
eerie  wastes,  now  drenched  by  the  storms,  now 
beaten  by  the  bitter  winds,  Una  and  the  Dwarf 
wandered  on  till  it  chanced  that  they  met  with  a  Knight 
attended  by  his  Squire,  his  armour,  bright  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  gUttering  afar  in  the  dancing  sunbeams. 
Now,  this  was  the  great  Prince  Arthur,  who,  for  the 
exceeding  love  he  bore  the  Faerie  Queene,  passed  his  life 
roaming  the  wide  world  doing  her  service  and  succour- 
ing her  Knights  whensoever  he  might  mret  with  them  in 
distress.  Una,  who,  you  will  remember,  was  a  stranger 
at  the  Court,  did  not  know  who  he  was,  but  she  saw  at 
once  that  he  must  be  of  Gloriana's  goodly  Company, 
because  on  his  breast,  standing  out  among  the  galaxy  of 
jewels  that  encrusted  his  armour,  was  one  marvellous 
stone  carven  into  the  semblance  of  the  Faerie  Queene 
herself.  This  and  all  his  wondrous  accoutrements  had 
been  fashioned  for  him  by  the  renowned  enchanter 
Merlin.  His  helmet  was  of  massy  gold,  and  over  it 
a  golden  dragon — its  hideous  head  striking  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  its  bearer's  enemies— spread  its  glistening 
wings  ;  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  also,  was  burnished  gold, 
and  its  handle  mother-of-pearl ;    but  his  shield— most 
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marvellous  of  all — was  hewn  out  of  a  single  blazing 
diamond.  Howbeit,  this  was  over-covered  by  a  mantlin<^, 
and  Una  could  not  see  it  at  this  time  ;  but  afterwards 
she  saw,  and  later  she  learnt  how  that  Merlin's  magic 
arts  had  endowed  its  piercing  rays  so  that  any  false 
thing  whereon  they  flashed  forthwith  crumbled  away 
into  nothingness,  the  foeman  was  dazed  to  blindness  by 
their  lightning,  or,  if  so  Prince  Arthur  listed,  was  turned 
to  stone,  while  the  might  of  any  other  magic  was  brought 
to  naught  by  this  shield,  and  all  hostile  enchantments 
became  instantly  disenchanted. 

Now,  when  the  Prince  drew  nigh  to  Una  he  greeted 
her  full  courteously  and  asked  her  many  questions  con- 
cerning her  wayfaring,  till  Una  was  at  length  encouraged 
by  his  seemly  words  and  comely  bearing  to  unfold  to  him 
the  cruel  cause  of  her  piteous  plight.  Shortly,  through 
her  grief,  she  told  all  as  you  have  heard  it ;  from  the 
day  when  the  dragon  laid  siege  to  her  father's  Castle 
down  to  the  enthrahnent  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight :  and 
when  she  had  made  an  end  Prince  Arthur  spoke  com- 
fortable words  to  her,  saying  :  "  Certes,  Madame,  though 
that  ye  have  great  cause  of  plaint,  be  of  good  cheer,  for 
until  I  have  set  free  your  prisoned  Knight  I  will  stay 
ever  at  your  side." 

Una's  fainting  heart  re-gathered  strength  at  these 
words,  and  as  the  sorrowful  little  party  set  forth,  the 
Dwarf  guiding  towards  Orgoglio's  stronghold,  her  hopes 
were  higher  than  they  had  been  for  many  a  doleful  day. 

Long  time  they  journeyed,  till  at  last  they  came  to  the 
frowning  Castle,  and,  leaving  their  steeds  with  Una  and 
the  Dwarf  in  a  group  of  trees  hard  by.  Prince  Arthur 
and  his  Squire  marched  boldly  up  to  the  walls.  Each 
gat«  they  found  shut  fast,  and  though  they  shouted 
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lustily,  yet  would  no  one  answer  their  call,  so  the  Squire 
blew  one  echoing  blast  on  the  bugle  that  hung  from  his 
baldric,  and  lo  !  the  great  gates  swung  open  of  their  own 
free  will  and  the  massive  portcullis  slowly  raised  itself, 
while  the  Castle  quaked  from  its  foundations  to  its  top- 
most turret. 

Within  all  was  immediately  thrown  into  confusion. 
Standing  at  the  portal,  the  Prince  heard  the  Giant  shouting 
loudly  for  his  club,  and  incontinent  there  burst  into  view 
a  Monster  bearing  on  his  back  the  witch  Duessa.  Fearful 
was  it  to  behold  ;  seven  great  heads  grew  from  its  body 
on  seven  scaly  necks  ;  from  each  of  the  seven  ghastly 
mouths  large  drops  of  blood,  remnants  of  a  recent  gorge, 
fell  streaming  to  the  stones  ;  its  fourteen  eyes  glared 
green  and  yellow  as  it  fiercely  flew  at  Prince  Arthur,  but 
he,  nothing  daunted,  sprang  to  meet  the  onset,  only  to 
find  that  its  breast  was  of  iron  and  would  in  no  wise 
yield  to  his  sword-stroke.  And  now  Orgoglio  joined  the 
fray,  wherefore  the  Prince,  bidding  his  Squire  hold  the 
Beast  in  check,  turned  to  the  Giant  and  by  the  skin  of 
his  teeth  was  able  to  evade  a  dolorous  stroke  of  his 
death-dealing  club.  With  such  force  had  Orgoglio 
smitten  that  the  massy  weapon  buried  itself  full  three 
yards  deep  in  the  ground,  and  before  he  could  withdraw  it 
Prince  Arthur  with  his  burning  blade  had  struck  off  his 
left  arm.  At  this  Orgoglio's  roars  were  like  to  the  bellow- 
ing of  a  herd  of  bulls ;  Duessa  tried  to  steer  her  many- 
headed  Monster  to  his  aid,  but  the  sturdy  Squire  would 
not  yield  it  passage  till  the  witch  sprinkled  him  with  a 
magic  poison  which  she  ever  carried  with  her  in  a  golden 
phial,  and  his  senses  were  so  benumbed  thereby  that  he 
fell  and  was  trampled  'neath  the  Monster's  feet. 

Then  Prince  Arthur  lightly  left  the  wounded  Giant 
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and  dressed  himself  against  the  oncoming  Beast  :    with 
a  mighty  blow  he  severed  one  of  its  heads,  but  hardly 
had  he  done  so  ere  he  himself  was  felled  to  earth  by 
Orgoglio,  in  whose  single  arm  was  now  the  strength  of 
two.     Still  as  death  he  lay,  and  Una  from  her  watching- 
place  among  the  trees  cried  out  with  terror  as  she  saw 
the  cruel  club  uplifted  for  a  final  blow  ;    for  an  instant 
it  stayed  motionless,  poised  high  in  air,   then,  ere  she 
withdrew   her  weeping  eyes,  a  marvellous  thing  befell. 
Instead     of     the     rushing     swoop     and    death-dealing 
crash,  slowly  and  softly  the  gigantic  arm  was  lowered, 
the  aimless  club   full  gently  smote  the  ground  and  Or- 
goglio stood  like  a  nerveless  statue,  while  the  Monster 
at    the    self-same  instant   fell   grovelling   in   the  mire. 
For,   as    Prince  Arthur    had    fallen,  the    mantling  had 
slipped  from  his  diamond  shield,  its  flashing  beams  had 
bereft  the  Beast  of  sight  and  sense,  and  had  smitten  the 
Giant  with  deadly  cold.     Orgoglio  dully  heard  Duessa  cry 
as  the  Monster  bootlessly  struggled  to  rise,  "  Help,  my 
lord,  my  master,  help,  or  we  shall  all  be  surely  slain  !  " 
and  he  made  a  last  attempt  to  grasp  his  club  and  come 
to  her  aid  ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail,  the  cold  was  gripping 
his  heart-strings,  and  as  he  laboured  the  Prince  rose  to  his 
feet  and  grasping  his  bright  blade  smote  his  head  from 
off  his  shoulders.     The  huge  mass  of  his  carcass  rolled 
to  earth  and  straightway  vanished  :    naught  remained 
save  an  enormous  skin,  empty  with  the  emptiness  of  an 
exploded  bladder. 

As  the  Prince  and  his  Squire,  who  had  now  come  to 
himself,  were  cleaning  their  blood-stained  swords  and 
regardmg  their  fallen  foes,  Una  left  the  shady  trees  and 
ran  fast  to  greet  the  victor.  Words  of  great  cheer  she 
-pake  to  hmi,  saying,  "  Ah,  most  noble  Knight  "  (for  she 
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as  yet  knew  not  that  he  was  a  Prince),  "  I  who  have  seen 

Maiden,  how  can  I  reward  you  ?     You  will  end  all  as  you 
have  begun    and  all  I  can  offer  you  is  mv  service  for 
evermore,  while  He  Who  watches  all  tb.-ngs\vill  Himself 
worthily  requite  you.      But    stay!"    ,.d    she    poS 
away  beyond  the   Castle  wall   to  where  a    scarfet  cLd 
figure  was  hurrying  fast  towards   the  woods.   "  let  not 
he  witch  escape  -Seize  her.  it  is  she  who  has  uTough 
this  ruth  ;    seize  her  !  "  and  ere  she  had  finished,  fhe 
Squire    ran    light-foot    after   the    beldame    and  qu  ck^ 
brought  her  back.     Then,   leaving  the  Squire  to  keep 
strict  watch  and  ward  over  his  captive.   Una  and  the 

fhTdL^^^dtns^  '''''"''''''  ^^-^^^^  -^  -^-^ 

Within   they   found  great   store  of  gold  and  iewels 
silken  tapestries  covered  the  walls,  and  everything  was 

^IZ       T^  ^T  '   ^^'  '^'  «°"^  ^-^  ^»  befouled^ith 
blood  and  shards  of  human  bones  ;    benches  and  tables 

were  «-t-ed^  the  golden  vessels  lay  scattered  around 

answer  to  th    ,     T^^!  ''^^"^^  ^"P^^"^^'     ^one   made 
an  wer  to  the  loud  calls  of  the  Prince,  till  presently  they 

bunch  '?       :   ^^^  "^""'   ^"*   ^"d    withered,   with   a 

was  alllr  "^  ^T  '^'"'.;"^  ''  ^*^  g^^^^^-  His  head 
was  all  a  viy,  and  he  mumbled  to  himself  as  he  shuffled 

found  H  r^  ""?  ^"'^  ^^  ''^^  '  ^"d  the  Prince  soon 
found  that  except  for  his  keys,  aid  from  him  could  not 
be  obtamed,  for  he  was  witless  and  distraught,  and  no 

c~;r  T  p  ''  'T  ''^'  ^"^y  "  '  -"-t  tell." 
and  ?or  h  th  T'  ^''^'''  *°°^  '^'  ^'y'  ^'-^  him, 

in  5   ??u  """"^  ^°'''''  '^^thout  success,  till  at  length 
in  the  furthermost  depths  of  the  Castle,  they  came  to  an 
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iron  door  deep-set  in  the  wail,  and  on  tiie  rusty  chain  no 
key  could  they  find  that  would  turn  its  lock.     High  in 
the  door  was  fixed  a  little  grating,  and  through  its  cob- 
webbed  bars  Prince  Arthur  called  loudly  :  "  Ho,  within  ! 
Ho,  there  !     If  any  one  be  within,  answer,  I  charge  you  !  " 
His  echoing  voice  for  some  time  woke  no  other  sound, 
till  in  a  while  an  answer  came  in  hollow,  eerie  tones,  so 
weak  and  thin  that  scarce  could  it  reach  the  listeners 
without  :    "  Ah,  who  comes  here  at  last  to  bring  me 
long-wished  death  ?    For  three  dark  months  have  I  lan- 
guished in  useless,  heedless  Ufe,  and  now  welcome  thou 
art  in  sooth,  for  death  would  be  release."     Una  shuddered 
as  she  recognised  in  the  reedy  whisper  the  shadow  of 
her  Knight's  well-loved  voice,  and  with  passing  pity  the 
Prince   heard    the    dolorous   words;     gathering   all   his 
strength,  with  his  shoulder  he  burst  the  door  from  its 
iron  bands,  then  through  the  darkness  and  the  evil  air 
he  stumbled  down  the  steep  stairway  till  he  came  to 
where  the  captive  lay,  stretched  among  noxious  crawling 
beasts  on  damp  and  filthy  straw.     Worn  he  was  to  a 
seeming  spectre  ;    his  once  mighty  arms  were  raw-boned 
and  his  sides  empty ;  his  eyes  were  sunken  and  his  feeble 
legs  were  powerless  to  hft   his  body.    Prince  Arthur 
carried  him  tenderly  up  the  stone  stairs  to  Una,  and 
when  she  saw  his  poor  emaciated  form  she  wept  tears 
of  joy  and  sorrow— joy  for  that  at  last  he  was  returned 
to  her,  and  sorrow  at  the  cruel  marks  he  bore  of  foul 
misuse.     "  Ah,  my  dear,  dear   lord,"  she   cried  as  they 
laid  him  on  a  sumptuous  bed,    "welcome   are  you   to 
me  in  sooth  ;    but  what  evil  destiny  has  overtaken  you 
and   brought   you   to   this   perilous   pass  ?  "     The   Red 
Cross  Knigh^  for  very  weakness  could  make  no  answer, 
and  Prince  Arthur  broke  in:    "It  i    kindly  care  and 
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sustenance  that  he  needs  after  his  long  famine  •  let  him 
s  eepanon  ;  but  first  see,  Sir  Knight  "-andTe  pointed  t^ 
the  open  window-"  see  where  your  foe  lies  S  Id 
behold  enthralled  the  wicked  /oman  th  rot  of  all 
your  mischance."  The  Red  Cra^<  Kr.-  u.  ,  • 
eyes  the  thankfulness  ha  he  could  not  7'''-  "''^  '^ 
.    and  the  Prince,  turning  to  Una  ^nfon    -' And  Lw  Udt' 

ing  great  gladneso  in  the  restful  peace  after  their 
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terrible  encounters.  Much  they  found  to  tell  in  pleasant 
converse,  and  it  was  now  that  Una  learnt  from  The  W 
h.msol  who  in  sooth  her  Champion  was,  and  how  he 
loved  the  Faene  Quecne  and  for  his  Lady's  dear  sake 
succoured  her  Knights  and  Damsels,  and  how  hat  M  r^ 
had  given  hmi  his  enchanted  arms 

And  the  Red  Cross  Knight  waxed  lusty  under  Una's 
tender  care,  and  so  could  set  forth  once  more  on  hi 
guest;  and  or  ever  they  disparted,  the  Prmce  on  h 

faThe:'f,  ".'  '^''^J^'*  ^"^^-^^^  '^''^  Una  to.va  S  h 
father  s  lands  and  the  dreaded  Dragon  who  laid  th.m 

waste.  Prince  Arthur  gave  to  him  a'd?amond  box  tha^ 

marvel  was  to  see;    cased  therein  was  a  magic  site 

potent  for  the  curing  of  any  wound  soever :  "hTe  agtn 

the    Knight   gave   to   him  a  Book  all  written  in  letters 
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How  the  Red  Cross  Knight  learnt  of  his  Past 
and  of  his  Future 

A  ND  now  were  Una  and  the  Red  Cross  Knight 
/\  again  journeying  forward  together ;  but  ere 
X  jk.  they  had  ridden  many  days  Una  saw  that  her 
Knight  had  not  yet  recovered  from  his  hard  mishaps  and 
was  still  not  fit  to  encounter  the  Dragon.  So  she  bethought 
her  of  a  fair  house  that  stood  in  a  wide  and  beautiful 
demesne  not  far  from  their  road,  and  thither  she  guided 
him  that  he  might  have  the  nurture  and  goodly  fare 
that  he  so  sorely  needed  to  man  him  for  the  coming  fight. 
This  house  was  known  throughout  the  land  as  the  House 
of  Holiness  ;  it  was  governed  by  a  wise  old  Matron  and 
her  three  daughters,  with  many  helpers  and  retainers,  all 
of  whom  were  learned  ui  leech-craft,  and  when  the 
travellers  drew  nigh  they  were  greeted  with  joy,  for  Una 
was  well  known  there,  and  the  few  Knights  who  came 
to  those  gates  in  sickness  and  distress  were  ever  welcomed, 
and  were  entertained  with  right  good  cheer.  The  gracious 
women  quickly  espied  the  reason  of  the  Knight's  languor. 
He  had  inner  wounds  which  had  never  been  staunched, 
and  these  they  soothed  so  skilfully  that  full  soon  was  he 
hale  and  strong  again,  not  to  outward-seeming  only,  but 
through  all  his  body  and  soul. 

One  day  he  was  wandering  in  the  spacious  meadows 
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that  surrounded  the  House,  when  he  came  to  a  pathway 
that  he  had  not  noticed  afore,  leading  up  by  stcjep  ascents 
to  a  hill,  and  on  the  top  thereof  he  could  see  a  chapel  and 
thereby  an  hermitage,  so  he  set  forth  to  discover  for 
himself  all  he  might  concemmg  it.  It  was  a  painful 
climb  for  him,  but  wl.an  he  reached  the  sununit  he  was 
recompensed  beyond  measure,  for  there  he  found  an  aged 
sire,  and  from  him  he  learnt  many  things  that  were  great 
joy  to  hear.  When  the  ancient  man  first  saw  the  Red 
Cross  Knight  approaching  he  was  aggrieved,  for  he  was 
jealous  of  aught  that  might  distract  him  from  his  holy 
contemplations,  but  as  he  regarded  the  stranger  more 
closely  he  rose  from  his  knees  and  bade  him  welcome, 
giving  him  fair  words  and  saying.  "  Come  hither,  friend, 
for  I  divine  the  happy  fate  that  leads  thy  steps  to  me, 
and  I  know  thee  who  thou  art  ;  come,  and  I  will  teach 
thee  that  which  thou  little  wottest  of."  And  the  Knight 
stood  in  wonderment  as  the  old  man  went  on.  "  There 
will  dawn  a  day,  O  Knight  of  the  Red  Cross,  when  after 
thou  hast  won  famous  ictory  and  hast  succoured  the 
helpless  Maid  on  whose  v^uest  thou  art  now  journeying, 
that  thou  shalt  be  enrolled  among  the  glorious  fellowship 
of  the  Saints  ;  of  thine  own  kin  and  country  shalt  thou 
be  the  patron,  and,  no  longer  known  as  '  Georgos,' 

"  Thou  St.  George  shalt  called  be, 
St.  George  of  Merrie  England,  the  sign  of  victory." 

The  Red  Cross  Knight  was  amazed  at  these  tidings. 
"  Unworthy  am  I,"  said  he,  "  to  attain  such  glory  ; 
naught  have  I  done,  naught  could  I  do,  to  merit  it.  And 
what  meanest  thou,  ancient  father,  when  thou  namest 
me  of  English  race  ?  For  all  know  me  as  the  plough- 
man's son,  and  as  such  know  I  myself." 
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"  Nay,"  answered  the  old  man,  "  for  well  I  wot  thou 
springest   from   the   ancient   line   of   British   Kings-    a 
Royal  Prmce  art  thou  and  no  rustic  ploughboy.     Hearken 
to    ne  ;     as  one  night  thou  wast  lying  helpless  in   thy 
golden  cradle  a  wicked  elfish  sprite  took  thee  away  and 
in  thy  place  left  her  own  babe,  a  changeling,  as  men  do 
say.     And  the  elf,  as  she  flew  with  thee  to  her  wild- 
wood  home,  grew  aweary  of  the  burden  and  placed  thee 
m  a  furrowed  field,  where,  on  the  morrow,  the  ploughman 
found  thee.     He  took  thee  to  his  cot  and  reared  thee  as 
his  own  son  and  gave  thee    thy  name,  Georgos.      And 
there  thou  didst  remain,  learning  to  take  thy  part  in 
manly  work,  and  toiling  full  lustily,  till  on  a  day  the 
blood  of  thy  fathers  awoke  in  thy  veins  and  made  thee 
leel  the  call  to  arms  and  the  longing  for  deeds  Of  derring- 
doe      And  forthwith,  all  unweeting  of  the  cause,  thou 
didst  arise  for  to  seek  the  Court  of  Gloriana  that  thou 
mightest  pray  her  for  adventure.     And  for  this  reason, 
as  thou  sat  apart  from  the  Knights,   deeming  thyself 
unworthy  to  mingle  with  them,  thou  didst  not  find  it  all 
so  strange  nor  feel  thyself  so  wholly  out  of  place."     Many 
other  words  did  the  old  man  speak,  telling  the  Red  Cross 
Kmght  how  he  should  order  his  life  so  that  in  the  end 
he  should  be  worthy  of  the  high  destiny  awaiting  him 
and  at  last  the  Knight  replied:     "Oh.  reverend  Sire' 
how  can  I  requite  thee  for  all  thou  hast  revealed,  for 
teaching  me  my  lineage  and  my  path  to  eternal  glory  ?  " 
^^  Heed  my  counsels,"  answered  the  holy  man  gravely  • 
no  other  requital  canst  thou  bestow,  and  that  wiU  b^ 
dearest  m  my  sight." 

And  so  the  Red  Cross  Knight,  giving  him  great  thanks 
and  goodly  meed,  slowly  returned  aown  the  hiU  and 
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back  to  the  House  of  Holiness,  where  Una  received  him 
with  much  of  joy, 

This  was  the  sole  'adventure  that  befell  during  their 
sojourn  in  that  plea^  it  place  ;  and  now,  after  a  little 
rest,  they  took  leave  oi  the  kindly  Dames  who  had  cared 
for  them  so  well,  and  started  on  the  last  stage  of  their 
perilous  emprise. 
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CHAPTER  X 

How  the  Red  Cross  Knight  slew  the  Dragon,  and 
of  the  Successful  Conclusion  of  the  Quest 

ONCE  without  the  pale  of  the  domains  of  the 
House  of  Holiness  Una  and  her  Champion, 
still  attended  by  the  faithful  Dwarf,  entered 
a  vast  expanse  of  wilderness.  Black  and  dreary  it  was  ; 
iron-bound  rocks  and  desert  wastes  surrounded  them' 
on  every  side ;  the  sun  for  days  together  was  blotted 
out  by  heavy  mists  or  blinding  sand-storms.  By-and- 
by  the  scanty  herbage  disappeared,  and  Una  saw  by 
sundry  signs  that  they  had  at  last  reached  her  father's 
reahn,  and  she  pointed  out  to  the  Knight  how  the  trail 
of  the  Dragon  had  befouled  all  the  land. 

And  as  they  ever  drew  nigher  to  the  end,  maugre  the 
desolation  that  stared  them  in  the  face,  Una's  heart 
waxed  lightsome  as  she  spoke  cheerful  words  to  her  dear 
Knight,  giving  him  thanks  for  the  great  sorrows  he  had 
suffered  for  her  sake,  and  heartening  him  for  the  heavy 
battle  he  was  about  to  wage. 

And  on  a  sunshiny  morning  she  suddenly  pointed 
forward  with  glee,  saying.  "  Lo  !  yonder  is  the  brazen 
tower,  and  see  !  there  are  my  dear  parents  watching  from 
the  walls,  and  higher  on  the  battlements  there  stands  the 
trusty  watchman  waiting  for  glad  tidings  of  our  coming  1 
Ah,  let  us  hasten,  hasten,  and  Ughtly  end  their  misery  " 
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Even  as  she  spoke  a  roaring,  hideous  sound  filled  the 
air,  the  solid  earth  shook  beneath  them,  and  they  beheld 
the  dreadful  Dragon,  rushing  towards  them,  half  running 
on  the  ground,  half  flying  through  the  air  on  his  mon- 
strous sail-like  wings. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Red  Cross  Knight,  turning  to  Una, 
"  fly  ye  to  safety ;  take  refuge  among  the  clefts  in  that 
hill  yonder,  and  thence  ye  may  scatheless  watch  the 
combat."  And  Una  did  as  she  was  bid,  while  the  Red 
Cross  Knight  quickly  dight  himself  for  the  encounter. 

Irksome  it  were,  and  well-nigh  superflr  us,  methinks, 
to  recite  in  detail  the  many  horrors  of  this  hideous 
Monster,  His  body  was  loathsome,  and  vast  as  a  moun- 
tain ;  it  was  sheathed  with  scales  of  steel  and  brass,  and 
when  he  roused  himself  the  noise  was  like  to  the  clashing 
of  a  thousand  mail-clad  Knights  :  his  wings  filled  in  the 
air  like  sails  larger  than  ever  were  seen  on  ship,  and  his 
outrageous  tail,  armed  with  two  lethal  stings,  swept  the 
plain  for  near  three  furlongs  round.  He  had  most 
terrible  claws,  but  a  far  more  harrowing  sight  than  any 
of  these  was  his  hideous  head,  with  its  grimly  gaping 
maw  displaying  three  ranks  of  iron  teeth  that  still  dropped 
blood.  Clouds  of  smothering,  sulphurous  smoke  poured 
from  his  throat  and  nostrils,  through  it  his  eyes  blazed 
like  beacons,  and  thus  he  advanced  on  the  Knipht, 
bellowing  loud  defiance. 

The  onslaught  was  terrific,  and  all  day  long  the  noise 
of  battle  re-echoed  in  the  tumultuous  waste  of  huge 
hiil-tops  around  them.  The  strength  of  St.  George  was 
as  the  strength  of  three,  but  bootless  were  his  strokes 
against  the  Dragon's  steely  scales.  Once  the  Dragon 
seized  both  horse  and  man  and  bore  them  high  over 
the  plain  for  a  bow-shot  length,  till  by  dint  of  their 
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mighty  struggling  he  was  forced  to  let  them  go  •    and 
anon  the  Knight  with  a  cunning  lunge  buried  his  spear 
deep  m  the  fleshy  part  under  the  Dragon's  wing,  making 
the  Monster  roar  like  a  hundred  lions  as  he  tore  the 
weapon  from  his  side  and  splintered  it  to  fragments 
And  at  last,  when  the  Red  Cross  Knight  grew  aweary 
with  his  pamful  toil  and  many  bruises,  the  Dragon 
though  wounded  and  helpless  for  flight,  belched  forth 
scorching  flames  that  dispelled  the  gathering  darkness 
and  so  burnt  and  withered  all  the  air  that  the  Knight 
could  scarce  endure  the  heat  of  his  armour.    Then  at 
length,  as  night  fell  black  upon  the  scene,  a  stroke  from 
the  Dragon's  mighty  tail  felled  the  drooping  warrior  to 
earth  and  swept  his  heedless  body  into  a  pool  that  lay 
there  shimmering  in  the  starlight. 

So  ended  that  day's  fight.  The  Dragon  trumpeted 
forth  his  victory  and  flapped  his  iron  wings  in  exultation 
before  composing  himself  to  such  rest  as  his  wounds 
would  allow,  and  Una,  who  from  the  hillside  had  watched 
every  step  and  movement,  even  unto  the  dolorous  end 
passed  the  night  in  wakefulness,  praying  on  her  knees  that 
despite  her  fears  all  might  not  be  over,  and  that  even 
now  her  Champion  might  prevail. 

And  forsooth,  though  Una  was  not  ware  of  it  her 
prayers  were  akeady  answered,  for  that  pool  which  now 
engulphed  the  Knight  was  enchanted  from  old  time  and 
such  was  the  power  of  its  waters  that  the  touch  of  them 
washed  away  all  sickness  and  decay,  and  they  could 
even  prevail  to  recall  the  dead  to  Ufe,  for  this  enchanted 
water  was  the  WeU  of  Life. 

So  on  the  morrow,  or  ever  the  herald  beams  of  the 
sun  flas!ipd  from  the  eastern  sky,  Una  was  joyed  to  see 
her  Knight  rising  from  the  margent  of  the  lake,  stepping 
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lightly  o'er  the  boulders  and  holding  his  sword  with 
vigour,  all  traces  of  the  conflict  of  yesterday  effaced. 
The  Monster  crouched  on  the  stones  with  watchful  gaze! 
intent  on  the  approaching  foe.  uiiweeting  whether  or  no 
a  new  Knight  it  was  who  advanced  so  confidently  to  the 
fray.     Full  short  was  the  time  for  doubt,  however,  and 
only  a  few  moments  had  passed  ere  the  re-strengthened 
arm  of  the  Knight  had  dealt  him  such  a  buffet  that  a 
yawning  gash  was  left  in  his  skull :    loud  brayed  the 
Beast  at  the  pain  of  the  wound,  and  sore  distressed  was  he 
\vher\  he  was  ware  that  his  armoured  hide  was  no  longer 
invulnerable  ;  the  magic  water  had  strengthened  the  Red 
Cross  Knight's  bright  blade  as  weU  as  his  hands,  and 
his   redoubled   power  was   well-nigh   invincible.      How- 
beit,  victory  was  not  yet  assured,  and  for  still  another 
day  the  fight  waged  fierce  and  long.     Now  St.  George, 
and  now   the   Dragon,   by   turns   prevailed,   and  when 
night  fell    the  issue  was  still  hanging  doubtful  in  the 
balance.     Each  had  suffered  in  the  long  day's  work  : 
many  folds  of  the  Dragon's  monstrous  tail  had  been 
smitten  off,  and  one  of  his  feet  also  ;   but  he  had  sorely 
wounded  the  Knight  with  his  poisonous  stings,  and  had 
torn    his   body   with   his   cruel   claws.    Moreover,    the 
burning  flames  that  poured  from  the  Dragon's  mouth 
and  nostrils  had  so  scorched  the  stedfast  Knight  that 
he  could  not  move  from  beside  the  tree,  'neath  which  at 
nightfall  he  had  been  flung  by  the  la^st  effort  of  his  loathly 
foe. 

Yet  again  Una  watched  through  the  long  night, 
sorrowfully  praying;  and  as  over  the  mountains  the 
grey  dawn  slowly  broke,  she  onre  more  saw  her  Champion 
arise,  fresh  and  in  good  case,  and  all  unscathed.  For 
this  tree  which  had  sheltered  him,  the  one  remaining 
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piece  of  greenery  that  the  Dragon  had  been  unable  to 
destroy,  was  none  other  than  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  the 
Red  Cross  Knight  had  lain  in  a  little  trickling  stream  of 
balm  that  flowed  from  its  sides  and  all  his  sores  were 
bathed  by  the  wondrous  ichor,  his  poor  scorched  flesh 
was  healed  in  a  fashion  marvellous  to  relate,  and  again 
his  strength  was  doubled. 

Anon  the  Dragon  espied  him,  and  thundered  forward 
with  wide-extended  jaws,  making  as  though  to  engorge 
him  and  so  r^d  what  had  been  twice  almost  finished 
before ;  but  St  ^corge,  joy ing  in  his  new-acquired  strength , 
advanced  fearless  at  the  horrid  head  and  thrust  his 
sword  deep  down  the  cavernous  throat,  so  deep  that 
the  Dragon  was  powerless  to  use  his  triple  row  of  teeth, 
and  when  the  Knight  tore  the  good  blade  from  him 
the  Monster's  life-blood  spouted  forth,  deluging  the  plain 
with  torrents  foul  and  black. 

Then  the  loathsome  coils  relaxed,  the  huge  wings 
drooped,  and  the  unnatural  carcass  sank  to  earth,  while 
the  brightening  heavens  were  forthwith  darkened  by 
thick  clouds  of  smoke  that  ascended  from  its  riven  sides ; 
but  as  the  sun  uprose,  Una  from  her  hilly  hiding-place! 
and  the  watchman  from  the  Castle  wall,  saw  at  length 
that  the  arduous  Quest  was  achieved  and  the  Red  Cross 
Knight  had  in  sooth  slain  the  cruel  foe. 
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CHAPTER  Xr 

Of  the  Marriage  of  Una  and  the  Red 
Cross  Knight 

the  Knight  stood  regardin:^  the  monstrous  body 
/—\  Uni.  warily  approached,  fearful  lest  the  Beast 
X  X  should  still  have  some  spark  of  hfe  remaining  ; 
but  when  the  Knif,'ht  called  to  her  with  reassuring  words 
she  ran  up  boldly  and  flung  herself  at  his  feet,  clasping 
his  knees  and  pouring  out  thanks  and  praise.  The 
Knight  gently  raised  her  and  pointed  to  the  brazen 
Castle.  The  watchman  had  quickly  spread  the  glad 
news,  and  there  they  saw  the  gates,  which  had  been  fast 
shut  for  many  a  weary  year,  flung  apart,  and  through 
them  was  issuing  a  joyous  multitude  of  the  besieged, 
dancing  and  singing  to  the  mer  y  sound  of  shawm  and 
trumpet,  and  led  by  Una's  dear  parents,  who  walked  with 
faltering  steps  in  front. 

The  joy  of  their  greeting  ith  their  daughter  can  be 
imagined;  tears  of  gladness  r  n  down  the  withered 
cheeks  as  the  aged  King  and  Queen  embraced  her  ;  and 
in  a  while  they  turned  to  the  Red  Cross  Knight  and 
prostrated  themselves  before  him,  the  happ  /  company 
of  rescued  people  doing  hkewise  and  proclaiming  him  as 
their  lord  and  ^  aviour. 

Some  of  the  people  danced  round  Una,  crowning  her 
with  green  garlands,  half  in  sport  and  half  in  earnest ; 
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some  went  timidly  and  touched  the  Dragon  to  find  if  in 
truth  he  were  dead  ;  and  at  length  a  procession  was 
formed  and  the  whole  concourse  led  Una  and  the  Rod 
Cross  Knipht  into  the  Castle,  strewing  their  way  with 
flowers  and  draperies,  and  making  the  air  nsound  with 
the  merry  noise  of  clarion  and  voice. 

There  was  a  great  feast  prepared  within,  and  after 
the  f.asting  the  old  King  bade  St.  George  tell  him  of 
all  the  perils  and  hazards  he  had  endured,  and  when 
he  had  heard  to  the  end  he  was  indeed  grieved  that 
he  should  have  suffered  so  sorely  and  should  have  been 
afflicted  with  such  burdensome  despites  ;  and  he  said  : 
"  Dear  son,  sith  you  have  come  here  at  last  through  all 
these  hard  dangers,  now  shall  be  the  beginning  of"  your 
peace  and  everlasting  rest." 

"  Nay,"  answered  the  Knight,  "  that  may  not  be  at 
this  present,  for  as  Una  knoweth,  I  am  bounden  at  the 
close  of  this  emprise  to  return  to  the  Court  of  the  Faerie 
Oueene,  there  to  do  her  service  for  six  years  ;  therefore 
pardon  must  I  crave  until  that  my  devoir  is  done." 

The  old  King  was  sad  thereat,  and  returned  answer 
again,  saying,  "  Oh,  my  son,  unhappy  am  I  at  these 
tidings,  but  sith  you  have  promised,  even  so  must  you 
perform  your  pledge,  and  faithful  serve  your  Queene  for 
these  six  years.  But  ere  you  depart  hence,  know  ye  that 
I  had  vowed  that  whosoever  should  slay  the  Dragon, 
mine  enemy,  should  have  my  only  daughter  to  wife  and 
should  come  after  me  upon  my  Throne.  I  have  marked 
well  the  looks  of  love  that  pass  to  and  fro  between  yourself 
and  Una  ;  I  have  heard  the  story  of  your  cruel  sufferings 
for  her  sake,  as  well  as  hers  for  yours,  and  well  I  wot  that 
this  will  not  be  displeasing  unto  you  ;  but  hearken  yet 
a  little,  I  pray  you.     Behold  me,  how  old  I  am  :  the  evil 
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days  that  have  even  now  passed  have  pressed  over-lieavy 
nn  my  whitened  hairs;  my  days  are  numbered,  and  it 
Ills  ever  been  my  wish  that  I  should  Uve  to  join  in  bonds 
of  love  the  hands  of  my  daughter  and  his  who  should 
bring  us  succour." 

He  looked  upon  the  Red  Cross  Knight  and  saw  how  his 
countenance  lighted  up  and  became  radiant  with  joy, 
and  he  called  to  the  Damsels  to  bid  Una  come  forth. 

As  the  Princess  approached  through  the  long  lines  of 
joyous  people  doing  her  obeisance,  the  Red  Cross  Knight 
wondLfed  much  at  the  celestial  sight  that  met  his  gaze ; 
often  had  he  seen  her  fair,  but  never,  he  deemed,  so  fair 
as  now.  The  heavenly  beauty  of  her  angel's  face  seemed 
to  have  been  enhanced  tenfold  ;  her  black  stole  and 
wimple  and  travel-stained  garments  were  cast  away 
and  now  she  knelt  at  her  father's  feet  in  a  robe  of  lily 
whiteness,  a  robe  that  shone  like  silk  and  silver. 

And  as  she  knelt  there  the  Red  Cross  Knight  came 
lightly  to  her  and  knelt  at  her  side  holding  her  hand  in 
his.  Incontinent  there  burst  forth  a  heavenly  music 
angel  voices  filled  the  Palace,  and  all  the  people  knelt 
in  awe  and  joy.  And  when  as  the  music  gently  died 
away  the  old  King  uprose,  and  with  sacred  words  and 
lioly  rites  he  tied  the  knot  that  naught  but  Death  might 
loose,  and  even  as  he  did  so  the  heavenly  music  burst 
lorth  anew,  the  people  joined  their  voices,  and  the 
Palace  was  fiUed  with  the  blended  harmony  of  heaven 
and  earth. 

Thereafter  a  feast  was  proclaimed  throughout  the 
realm,  and  the  land  of  sorrow  and  weeping  was  changed 
by  the  coming  of  Una  and  the  Red  Cross  Knight  to  a 
^imhng  kingdom  of  peace  and  joy.     And  at  the  end  of 
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promise   and  departed  from  that  pleasant  land,  leaving 
he  good  old  King  and  Queen,  and.  worst  of  all.  his  dear 
Una.  and  set  forth  on  his  return  to  the  Court  of  the 
Faerie  Queene. 

Thus  endeth  the  Quest  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight, 
and  Una,  though  nappy,  is  left  to  mourn. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

The  Setting  Forth  of  Sir  Guyon  and  his  Meeting 
with  the  Red  Cross  Knight 

OF  all  the  Knights  who  graced  the  Court  of  the 
Faerie  Queene  there  was  none  more  noble 
than  Sir  Guyon.  He  had  spning  from  Elfin 
hne,  and  had  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
the  hands  of  the  good  Sir  Huon  himself  on  a  time  when 
King  Oberon  with  his  train  had  •  isited  in  state  the  realms 
of  Gloriana.  Comely  and  upright  he  was,  perfect  in  every 
part ;  and  on  his  resplendent  breast-plate  and  shield  he 
bore  as  device  the  fair  hkeness  of  his  Lady  Queene. 

At  the  time  that  our  story  opens  he  had  but  lately 
set  forth  from  the  Court  in  quest  of  adventure.  No  trial 
was  too  hard  for  Sir  Guyon,  he  thought,  no  Knight 
mighty  enough  to  withstand  his  sword ;  and  perchance 
it  was  for  this  reason  that,  instead  of  the  young  Squire 
armed  cap-a-pie  and  in  the  bloom  of  manhood  who 
usually  attended  a  Knight  on  his  venture,  Sir  Guyon's 
only  follower  was  an  ancient  black-garbed  Palmer,  who 
trudged  falteringly  at  his  charger's  side,  holding  to  the 
stirrup-leather,  and  doing  his  utmost  to  keep  pace.  All 
unused  he  was  to  deeds  of  arms  and  warUke  matters, 
but  with  his  sage  and  sober  counsels  he  was  of  the  greatest 
service  to  Sir  Guyon,  who  was  young  and  inexperienced 
iind  somewhat  hasty. 
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Not  many  days  had  they  journeyed  together  ere  they 
came  in  sight  of  a  Squire,  seemingly  in  great  tribulation 
makmg  his  way  on  foot  through  the  wood.     Forthwith 
they  hurried  towards  him,  and   as  they  came   up  the 
Squire  called  to  them  to  tarry  a  brief  space  and  hearken 
while  he  told  his  tale.     So  they  made  pause,  and  t.ie 
wretched  man,  quaking  and  trembling  withal,  told  how 
as  he  was  convoying  his  Lady  through  the  forest  they 
had  been  attacked  by  a  wicked  Knight  whom  at  last  he 
had  beaten  off,  but  not  until  his  Lady  was  half  dead 
for  the  Which  he  had  bee.i  forced  to  flee  for  succour! 
Whereat  Sir  Guyon  was  exceeding  wroth  •    "  Tell  me  " 
quoth  he,   "is  this  Kmght  yet  ahve  ?     Where  may' I 
find  him,  and  where  is  the  Damsel  whom  ye  have  left  ?  " 
"Come,    foUow   me,"    answered    the   Squire       "I    will 
lightly  bring  you  to  her,  and  from  her  lips  you  wiU  learn 
who  IS  the  foul  caitiff  that  hath  wrought  this  wrong  " 

Tlirough  divers  paths  they  went,  tiU  at  last  they  were 
brought  to  a  little  clearing,  and  there  they  saw,  lying  on 
the  soft  green  tuif.  a  young  and  beautiful  Maiden.     AU 
dishevelled  and  distraught  she  was  ;  her  gorgeous  raiment 
was  torn  and  her  eyes  were  red  with  weeping.     At  once 
Sir   Guyon    approached    and,    leaping   from    his    steed 
besought  her  to  teU  the  cause  of  her  woe.      -Alas'"' 
answered   she    in    mournful  wise,    "I    know  not   the 
nameof  hira  who  brought  me  to  this  pass   for  never 
had  I  seen  him  before,  but  he  was  tall  and  fair  to  look 
upon,  and  on  his  shield  and  breast  he  bore  the  sign  of  the 
olood-red  Cross."'     "  Now,  by  my  faith  !  "  returned  Sir 
•^myon,    '  this  IS  passing  strange.     I  was  at  Court  when 
von  Knight  set  forth  on  his  Quest  of  the  Errant  Damozell 

;'l     '""xT  ^^"°'''  *''^-  ^''  '""'^^  ^  "ght  g°«d  Knight  and  a 
true.     Nathless,  an  he  hath  done  this  thing,  he  ha^-  lost 
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all  claim  to  knightly  courtesy ;   he  shall  suffer,  and  that 
as  soon  as  I  may  encounter  him." 

Without  more  ado  Sir  Guyon  and  the  old  Palmer  set 
forth,  guided  by  the  Squire,  and  after  a  long  and  difficult 
journey  they  drew  to  a  little  valley  set  in  the  mountains, 
and  there  in  the  distance  thry  perceived  him  whom  they 
sought,  refreshing  himself  at  a  stream's  side.     Sir  Guyon 
forthwith  dressed  himself  against  the  Knight,  who,  seeing 
the  coming  onslaught,  rose  at  once,  donned  his  helm  and 
hauberk,  and,  mounting  his  charger,  galK^ped  spear  in 
res*  to  the  fray.    Naught,  it  seemed,  could  prevent  the 
enco   It  -,  when  on  a  sudden,  just  as  they  were  about  to 
meet.   Sir  Guyon  lowered  his  spear  and  turned  aside, 
crying    out:     "Mercy,    Sir    Knight,    mercy   for   having 
dared  to  train  my  arms  against  that  Cross  you  bear." 
"And    I   hkewise    crave    pardon,"    answered    the    Red 
Cross  Knight,  "  for  now  I  see  that  your  device  is  the  fair 
face  of  oui  most  glorious  Queene,  and  thus  I  know  you 
for  Sir  Guyon.     Tell  me  what  evil  chance  it  is  that  has 
led  you  to  do  battle  against  me,  for  well  I  wot  you  would 
not  have  done  so  had  you  not  been  misled."     Then  Sir 
Guyon  told  his  tale,  and  when  he  looked  round  for  the 
Squire  who  had  guided  him  hither,  lo  !  he  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen,  and  the  Red  Cross  Knight  revealed  how  that 
the  seeming  Squire  was  the  magician  Archimago  in  dis- 
guise, seeking  for  vengeance  on  himself— the  Red  Cross 
Knight— and  how  the  distressed  Damsel  was  in  truth 
Duessa,    whom    Archimago    had    found,    stripped    and 
wandering  in  the  wilderness,  and  h?d  re-clothed  with 
splendid  habiliments.     Sir  Guyon  was  VvToth  indeed  at 
liaving  been  so  deceived  :    again  he  craved  pardon  of 
the  Red  Cross  Knight,  and  he  reproached  himself  that 
he  had  net  once  sought  counsel  of  lus  companion  the 
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aged  Palmer.  After  some  further  time  spent  in  plea- 
sant converse,  they  parted,  the  Red  Cross  Knight  to  do 
the  errands  of  his  Queene,  and  Sir  Guyon  with  the 
Palmer  to  seek  for  further  and,  they  hoped,  more  pro- 
pitious  adventure. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

Of  th<  Strange  Adventure  that  first  befell 
Sir  Guyon 

ON''  day  as  they  were  passing  through  a  forest 
in  which  they  had  sought  shelter  from  the 
noontide  sun,  they  were  startled  to  hear  the 
imirer  stillness  broken  by  cries  and  piercing  shrieks. 
Hurr>ing  forward,  they  made  the  best  of  their  way 
towards  the  voice,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  there  came  to 
view  a  fearful  sight.  Lying  on  the  ground  was  a  gentle 
Lady,  crying  and  moaning  :  at  her  side  had  rolled  her 
babe ;  the  innocent  little  thing  was  crowing  with  delight 
as  he  bathed  his  hands  in  the  stream  of  blood  that  gushed 
from  a  fearful  wound  in  the  mother's  bosom  ;  and  beside 
was  the  dead  body  of  a  Knight,  his  armour  aU  besmeared 
with  blof'd. 

Sir  Guyon  knelt  at  the  side  of  the  dying  woman  and 
carefully  withdrew  the  dagger  that  was  still  in  her  breast. 
He  staunched  the  flowing  blood,  and  was  at  last  able  to 
jet  from  her  the  piteous  story.  With  many  sobs  and 
fast-gathering  weakness  she  told  her  tale.  "  The  Knight," 
said  she,  "  that  you  now  see  lying  so  stiU  was  my  hus- 
band, the  good  Sir  Mordmt.  A  short  time  since  he 
salhed  forth  into  the  worid  to  seek  adventure,  as  Knights 
were  ever  wont  to  do,  and  it  fortuned  that  he  came  into 
the  lands  of  the  witch  Acrasia.     The  Bower  of  Bliss,  men 
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call  her  home ;  it  is  on  an  isi^id  that  remains  fixed  in 
no  one  place,  and  if  man  reaches  it  scarce  may  he  ever 
leave.  For  it  is  enchanted ;  the  foul  Acrasia  first  de- 
lights all  who  go  there  ;  she  gives  them  every  sweet  and 
diunty  and  makes  them  to  feel  happier  than  ever  they 
felt  before  ;  all  their  past  and  aU  troubles  they  may  have 
had  are  forgotten,  and  they  gradually  sink  in  slothful 
ease  and  mdulgence  tiU  manly  feeling  is  gone  and  they 
become  no  better  than  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

"  So  soon  as  I  heard  what  had  befallen  Sir  Mordant, 
I  took  my  babe  and  made  all  haste  I  might  to  find  the 
Wandering  Isle.  At  last  after  many  hardships  I  came  up 
with  It,  and  there  was  my  husband,  happy  and  careless 
and  lorgetful  of  aU,  even  of  myself.  But  at  last  I  cured 
him,  and  when  the  Enchantress  saw  that  he  would  leave 
her  and  return  to  me  and  his  child,  she  made  him  take  a 
magic  cup  on  which  was  written  a  verse  saying  : 

" So  soone  as  Bacchus  with  the  Nymphe  does  linckei' 
Conies  death  to  him  that  death  dues  give. 
And  loss  of  love  to  her  that  loves  to  live. 

"  We  knew  not  the  meaning  of  the  words  at  that  time, 
but  now  I  know,  for  he  drank  from  this  stream  with  that 
cup,  and  the  blood  gushed  from  him  so  that  he  fell  dead ; 
and  I,  I  was  so  sad  thereat  that  I  have  slain  myself." 

No  other  word  she  spoke,  for,  closing  her  eyes,  she  sank 
back  dead.  Sir  Guyon  and  the  Palmer  were  greatly 
moved  at  her  piteous  story  and  her  sad  end,  and  as  they 
stood  over  the  dead  parents  and  the  living  babe  the 
Palmer  gave  Sir  Guyon  goodly  counsel,  warning  him  of 
the  snares  of  Acrasia,  and  teUing  how  it  was  through 
Intemperatencss  that  these  two  people  had  met  their 
deaths,  he  through  his  self-indulgence  in  pleasure,  and 
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she  through  over-indulgence  of  grief.  "Come"  said 
Sir  Guyon.  "let  us  give  them  burial."  And  when  the 
pair  were  lymg  in  the  open  grave  Sir  Guyon  swore  an 
oath  saymg :  "  If  I  myself,  or  this  Orphan,  relinquish 
the  Quest  until  we  have  wreaked  vengeance  for  this 
crime,  may  we  and  ours  be  accursed  for  aye  i  "  Then 
he  drew  the  dead  Knight's  sword,  cut  a  lock  of  hair  from 
each  body,  and,  mingling  them  with  earth  and  blood  he 
threw  them  into  the  grave  to  seal  his  vow  thereby ' 

Havmg  reverently  tiUed  in  the  grave  and  seen  that  aU 
was  m  due  order,  they  turned  their  attentions  to  the 
child  who  all  this  time  had  been  happy  and  unconscious 
of  what  was  going  on.     Tenderly  Sir  Guyon  lifted  him, 
and  when  he  saw  how  stained  with  blood  were  his  hands' 
he  knelt  at  the  stream's  edge  with  him  to  wash  them 
clean.     But  howsoever  he  might   wash,   still  the  httle 
hands  were  bloody,  and  greatly  amazed  was  he  to  see 
that  naught  that  he  could  c'o  would  remove  the  stain. 
As  he  pondered,  the  Palmer  approached  and  said  :  "Ah* 
Sir  Guyon,  ye  know  not  this  stream,  how  that  from  old 
time  It  has  been  enchanted  and  nought  can  defoul  its 
pure  waters.    This  is  the  reason  that  it  may  not  take 
the  stain  from  the  babe's  hands  ;  and  now,  I  counsel  ye 
strive  no  longer  to  remove  it,  but  let  it  stay  as  a  sacred 
symbol,  to  remind  the  boy,  when  he  is  of  age  to  under- 
stand, of  his  mother's  innocence,  his  father's  folly,  and 
the  vow  which  ye  have  taken  for  him  and  for  yourself." 
"  Ye  say  well,"  answered  Sir  Guyon,  rising ;  "  and  for 
that  he  has  no  name,  or,  if  so,  we  know  it  not,  he  shall 
be  called  Ruddymaine,  or  the  Red-handed."      So  saying 
he  gave  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Palmer,  and,  with  a 
last  look  at  the  grave  tliey  were  leaving  in  the  quiet  wood 
he  turned  to  find  his  horse,  which  he  had  hobbled  nearby' 
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To  his  astonishment  the  steed  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  • 
everywhere  he  searched,  but  at  last  he  was  obLd  "o 
desist  and  could  only  surmise  that  it  had  broken  loose  and 
strayed  somewhither.     Most  of  his  armour  had  been  on 

the  hi   t\"^i^''  *°°'  °'  ^^"^^^'  ^^d  g-ne.  so  he  ?ook 
the  blood-stamedarmsof  the  dead  Knight  in  their  place 
and  together  he  and  the  Palmer  walked  forth  ^       ' 

Presently   much  to  their  relief,  for  they  were  aweary 

Castle.  High  on  a  rock  it  stood,  overlooking  the  sea- 
shore, and  the  Palmer  told  Sir  Guyon  that  it  would  be  a 
goodly  place  to  rest  at,  for.  said  he.  '^  Three  sisters  dwell 
here,  and  with  them  we  may  leave  the  babe  while  we 
follow  our  Quest  and  seek  the  witch  Acrasia  in  her 
Wandenng  Isle.''  So  they  marched  boldly  to  the  great 
gates  and  craved  admittance.  ^ 

Right  good  was  the  welcome  accorded  them  ;    there 
they  stayed  and  rested  for  some  time  •    thev  told  fh. 
Lad.es  of  theCastle  of  their  adventures  ;  'ofSdmg  o 
Ruddymaine  and  of  the  Quest  that  they  had  vowed  to 

a^;rs;t  if^- " '-'  ''^y  '^^^  ^'^  ^^^e  wheni:; 


CHAPTER  XIV 

Sir  Guyon  goes  with  the  Lady  Phadria  to  the 

Idle  Isle 

NOW  as  Sir  Guyon  and  the  black-robed  Palmer 
went  on  their  way,   they  came    to    a  broad 
stream  that  they  would   have   to  cross,  and 
there  was  no  ford  to  the  stream,  and.  seemingly,  no  ferry 
High  and  low  they  sought,  till  at  last  Sir  Guyon  descried 
a  little  pamted  shallop  moored  under  some  wiUows  that 
fringed  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  the  shallop  was 
''T^  f  Lady  beautiful  to  see,  cro^vned  with  garlands 
and  clothed  with  wonderful  raiment.    She  soon  saw  them 
and  heard  Sir  Guyon  calhng.  so  she  rowed  her  boat  up 
to  them,  and  when  the  Knight  asked  if  she  would  ferry 
them  across  she  answered  with  a  merry  laugh  •  "  Rieht 
gladly  I  will     Step  into  the  boat  and  you  will  soon  be  on 
the  other  side."     Sir  Guyon  did  as  he  was  bid.  and  im- 
mediately  the  boat  of  its  own  accord  pushed  off     "  Stay  " 
cried  Sir  Guyon.  "  my  Squire  the  Palmer  is  not  aboard  i 
We  must  go  back,  for  I  cannot  leave  him  there."     "  No" 
no  !     laughed  the  Lady.  "  we  have  no  room  for  Palmer^ 
m  this  httle  shallop  ;   that  would  never  do.  and  full  sure 
am  I  that  you  will  be  just  as  happy  %vithout  him."    And 
m  spite  of  all  Sir  Guyon  could  say.  and  the  entreaties  of 
the  Palmer,  the  boat  kept  on  its  course  with  neither  oar 
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nor  sail  to  move  it,  and  with  no  sound  save  the  Lady's 
silvery  laugh.  Whereat  the  Knight  greatly  marvelled  • 
but  he  asked  nothing,  for  the  Damsel  so  entertained  him' 
with  her  merry  talk  and  pleasant  ways  that  he  found  no 
time  to  ask  questions. 

Now  this  Lady  was  a  witch,  servant  to  the  self-same 
Acrasia  against  whom  Sir  Guyon  had  vowed  vengeance 
He,   of  course,   could  not   know  this,   but   presently  he 
grew  tired  of  her  talk  and  not  a  httle  disgusted  with  her 
ways,  and  then  he  let  his  eyes  wander  from  her  and  saw 
for  the  hrst  time  that  the  river  had  turned  into  a  large 
and  muddy  lake  and  thai   the  shore  at  which  he  had 
meant   to  land   had  altogether   disappeared.     Then   he 
began  to  ask  questions.     "  Ah,   Ladv,"  he  said,   "  you 
are  not  treatmg  me  fairly  ;  tliis  is  not  the  way  I  asked  you 
to  take  me."     "  Gentle  Knight,"  she  replied,  still  merry 
and  laughing,   "  those  who  venture  on  this  sea  and  in 
my  bark  never  command  the  way.     They  leave  it  to  me 
and  /  leave  it  to  the  shallop,  which  can  trace  its  path 
better  than  any  of  m,  for  tliis  is  the  Idle  Lake,  and  neither 
Neptune  nor  Jove  has   any  sway  over  it.     And   see' 
this  Island  that  we  are  approaching  is  the  best  and  most 
beautiful  place  in  all  the  world  :    come  and  rest  there 
awhile  with  me  ;    you  wiU  soon  forget  all  trouble  and 
weanness,  and  when  you  feel  refreshed  you  may  pass  on 
whithersoever  you  will." 

And  indeed,  when  Sir  Guyon  stepped  ashore  he 
thought  he  had  never  in  all  his  life  seen  anything  so 
beautiful.  The  fruitful  fields  seemed  to  laugh  in  the 
sunlight  fresh  flowers  sprang  ex-erywhere  and  decked 
the  verdant  turf  ;  the  groves  and  thickets  were  thronged 
with  sweot-voiced  singing-birds  ;  and  as  Phadria  led  him 
from  place  to  place  she  sang  too,  and  even  surpassed  the 
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singing  of  the  nightingales.     She  did  all  she  m,  I  t  to 

make  h.m  happy  and  forgetful,  but  nathless  Si^C  uvon 

Wt   danger   that   lurked    unseen,   and  he  longed     o   be 

way  and  upon  his  Quest.     But  when  he  trfed  to  tel! 

H™  w,.h  me  a.  leas,  un.i,  the  fde  i  right  f^rsettl^^ 

carae  to  pass,     bir  Cuyon  heard  a  rustling  in  the  under 
growth    then  hurried  steps,  and  a  huge  man  burst  into 
™w,  shoutmg  out,  "Thou  recreant  Knight,  let  be    hat 
Lady  ;    she  ,s  my  love,  and  none  of  yours  i    Come    (oJ 

e'fleTat  Sir  r"'°  ""'.  ".^  '  "     ^"^  -'"  ^  «"-    Z 
ropelTh^ontLghr'  """"  "''  ''"''  """^  '°  "^  -^ 
Cymochles,   for  this  was  the  mffian's  name    was  a 
m.ehty  man,  but  he  had  met  his  match  in  Sir  cTvon 
Long  and  fiercely  the    battle   raged ;    both  combaS 
were  wounded   sorely,  but  at  length  Sir  GuZ     We 
Cymochles's  helmet  and  almost  split  his  skull    so    hal 
e  could  fight  no  more.    Then  Ph^dria,  who  had  been 
wat  hmg  all   th.s   time,   threw  herself   between   them 
■mplonng  them  to  cease,  sa.ying,  "  Ah,  since  ,t  Is  for  me 
>ou  are  fightmg,  hearken  to  me  while  I  beg  you   o  s  od 
no  land  of  war  is  this,  but  one  of  love  and'^all  de  Lht' 
->  stay  and  love  me  as  I  would  wish  you  to  "    Sir  r.  v„„ 
answered  that  the  light  was  none  „f\is  making  that'he 
d  d  not  want  to  love  her  but  to  leave  her,  and  he  besought 
her  to  le    lum  go.     Pharfria  now  saw  that  ho  would  i, 
■".  w,se  love  her  and  cared  not  one  tittle  lor  aUhe 
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delights.  Wherefore  she  thought  after  all  her  Island 
would  be  better  without  him.  She  took  him  lightly  back 
in  her  boat,  and  landed  him  at  the  shore  opposite  to 
where  he  had  left  his  Palmer,  and  in  the  ^  >:y  place  to 
which  he  had  first  asked  to  be  taken. 


|! 


CHAPTER  XV 

Of  Mammon,  the  Money-god,  and  how  Sir  Guyon 
withstood  his  Temptations 

S^^nf^^r^ ''^'  ?^^'  ^^^^  ^°  ^^^'  "<i  himself 
Idle  Isle ;  but  he  went  on  his  way  bitterly 
regretting  that  he  had  ever  allowed  himself  to^be  parted 
from  his  ancient  Guide  and  Counsellor.  However  i?  was 
bootless  to  repine,  so  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  through 

ntt  agatn.'"''"'  ''''   ""^'°"  °^  ^^^^  ^^^^  --"^ 

Jde'hTf  days  he  traveUed,  meeting  no  one  who  could 
guide  him  towards  Acrasia's  Bower  of  Bhss,  and  finding 
no  adventure,  till  on  a  day  he  heard  a  inkling  t^af 
ounded  strange  and  out  of  place  in  that  pleasant 'wood- 
land, where  for  so  long  he  had  heard  naught  but  the 
songs  of  birds  and  the  low  call  of  beast  to'b  ast  He 
popped  and  listened  :  Clink,  clink,  clink  ;  tinkle,  tinkle, 
tinkle,  with  every  now  and  then  a  muffled  thud  a  of  the 
heavy  fall  of  something  on  to  soft  and  yielding  mould 

t'ee  V^B^tno     ;f '  "  '""  ^""°"^  "^'"^  through  the 
rees  ?     But  no  ;  there  was  no  noise  of  horse  or  breaking 

ever  Knight  on  horseback  made;  and  when  Sir  Guvon 
had  cautiously  advanced  a  little  further  there  he  saw  a 
sight  that  stopped  him  with  amaze. 
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The  trees  parted  for  a  space  and  disclosed  a  gloomy 
glade  all  overarched  with  thick  and  leafy  boughs  so  that 
hardly  might  the  light  of  day  pierce  through.  And  in 
the  glade  was  sitting  an  old,  dirt-covered  man,  poring 
over  heaps  and  heaps  of  gold,  the  coins  trickhng  through 
his  fingers  as  he  passed  great  double  handfuls  from  one 
heap  to  another.  On  all  sides  he  was  surrounded  by 
masses  of  the  precious  metal,  in  bars,  in  ingots,  and  in 
great  rough,  unhewn,  unpolished  lumps.  Sir  Guyon 
stayed  spell-bound  and  watched.  The  old  Miser  was 
dirty  and  black  ;  his  hair  and  beard  were  all  begrimed 
with  smoke  and  soot,  his  nails  were  long  and  claw-hke. 
He  wore  an  old  and  rusted  iron  coat,  and  underneath  it 
could  be  seen  the  remains  of  what  Lad  once  been  a  beauti- 
ful robe,  all  embroidered  and  ornamented  with  golden 
dragons  and  antique  imagery,  but  now  as  dirty  and 
begrimed  as  its  wearer,  falling  to  pieces  with  age  and 
decay. 

The  old  man  was  so  engrossed  with  his  treasure  that 
he  saw  not  Sir  Guyon  till  the  Knight  at  last  could  not 
withhold  a  little  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  then  he 
rp.i.sed  his  head,  and  with  a  startled  cry  hurriedly  tried 
to  push  his  store  into  a  hole  that  yawned  before  him  in 
the  earth.  Which  seeing,  Sir  Guyon  leapt  lightly  forward 
and  caught  him  by  the  hand,  saying,  "  What  man  art 
thou,  if,  indeed,  thou  art  a  man,  that  hast  thy  dweUing 
in  the  forest  and  hidest  all  this  wealth  from  the  eye  of 
man  and  from  its  rightful  use  ?  "  And  the  old  Miser 
answered  scornfully  :  "  O  hardy  Elf,  rash  art  thou  to  view 
my  countenance  and  treasure,  and  to  come  hither  troubUng 
me  in  this  way  ;  know  that  I  am  the  greatest  God  under 
the  sky,  and  no  man,  as  you  thought  me  ;  Mammon  is 
my  name,  the  Great  God  Mammon,  before  whom  all  the 
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world  and  aU  the  worldlings  bow  the  knee  :  I  am  he  who 
pours  forth  all  for  which  men  labour  and  sweat-riches 
renown,  kmgdoms  ;  he  who  makes  and  deposes  Kincis  ' 
Come,  gaze  your  fill  on  these  mountains  of  gold  gold 
that  can  buy  you  all,  and  more  than  all,  for  which  you 
crave,  and  if  you  wiU  serve  me  and  be  my  man  aU  this 
shall  ye  have,  and  ten  times  all  this  if  so  chou  wilt  <  " 

Sir  Guyon  hstened,  first  in  astonishment  and  then,  as 
the  self-styled  god  went  on,  in  proud  disdain,  and  haughtily 
he  spoke      "  Offer  thy  gifts,   Mammon,   to  those   thai 
have  need  of  them.     As  for  me,  fair  shields,  gay  steeds, 
bnght  arms,  be  my  delight,  and  I  want  none  of  your 
heaped-up  gold  !  "     "  Foohsh  Elf,"  replied  the  Money- 
god,      know  ye  not  that  riches  wiU  supply  you  with  all 
hese  things  ?  "     "  Even  so,"  answered  Sir  Guyon.  "  but 
far  otherwise  would    I    obtain  them  ;    money  may,  per- 
haps bring  these  things,  but  with  them,  or  soon  following 
>n  their  train,   come  strife  and  debate,   bloodshed  and 
bitterness,  and  all  outrageous  wrong  ;  and  the  noble  heart 
that  truly  desires  the  other  despises  all  these  gifts  as 
great  dishonour.     And  for  your  making  and  unmaking 
icings,  I  doubt  it  not ;  but  remember  the  many  wars  the 
-nnocent  deaths,  the  sacking  of  great  cities,  that 'you 
bring  about ;   and  remember,  too,  the  constant  danger  to 
which  men  of  wealth  are  ever  open.     Nay,  keep  your 

money^ "     But   Mammon   waxed   wroth   and   broke 

m  again  asking  him  to  take  his  gold  and  be  his  man, 
^'aymg,  Refuse  if  you  will,  but  when  in  after-time  ye 
shall  be  needy  and  in  distress  blame  not  me,  for  now  is 
tiie  time  to  make  your  future  sure." 

For  an  instant  Sir  Guyon  wavered.     W^ere,  now,  was 

us    trusty    Palmer,    now   when    his   grave    counsellings 

might  be  of  so   much  service  ?     Far   away,   alas !    and 
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the  Knight  gazed  at  the  piles  of  coin  lying  there  and  he  saw 
the  clear-cut  impressions  of  long-dead  Kings  and  Kaisers 
shining  up  at  him  from  the  hoard,  seeming  to  say,  "  Yours 
are  we  if  only  you  will  take  us  ;  though  we  be  dead  we 
be  mighty  yet  !  "  and  he  thought  of  all  it  would  mean. 
Nathh'ss  he  answered  :  "  No,  no  !  I  can  touch  none  of 
it  till  I  know  that  it  be  honestly  come  by.  How  can  I 
tell  that  you  have  not  robbed  it  from  many  poor,  de- 
fenceless people,  and  perhaps  even  have  taken  it  as  the 
price  of  blood  ?  "  Mammon  was  quick  to  see  the  false 
step  that  Sir  Guyon  had  taken,  and  rising  answered 
boldly:  "By  my  faith,  this  gold  has  never  yet  been 
handled  save  by  me  ;  no  eye  hath  seen  it,  no  tongue  told 
of  it.  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you  how  I  make 
it  and  keep  it,  and  how  countless  slaves  toil  for  me  and 
win  it  for  me  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Come  !  " 
for,  he  thought,  "  Now  I  shall  be  able  to  get  him  for  my 
man, — when  he  has  seen." 

So  Sir  Guyon  followed  the  Money-god  through  a 
darksome  thicket,  down,  and  down,  and  down,  till 
presently  naught  but  a  ghmmer  of  hght  remained.  High 
above  him  he  saw  the  tree-trunks  standing  black  against 
the  evening  sky;  on  either  side  gaunt  chffs,  sparsely 
<  i<'thed  with  withered  shrubs,  reared  their  massive  sides, 
and  in  between  hovered  the  large-winged  bats  and 
screeching  owls.  Still  they  trudged  on.  After  some 
while  he  noticed  that  the  cleft  was  broadening  out,  and 
soon  they  were  walking  in  a  vast  and  ample  plain,  where, 
through  the  misty  hght  that  shrouded  all,  the  Knight 
could  see  a  long,  straight  road  leading  far  away,  and 
as  they  followed  the  road,  ever  and  anon  they  passed 
some  hideous  form,  seemingly  keeping  watch  and  ward. 
Presently,  led  by  a  great  night-raven  that  lluttcr*  d  just 
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above  their  heads,  they  came  to  a  place  where  stood  two 

flames  blo^Tr  '""  ""^^'  ^'^"  ^"^^^  great  sheets^;, 
flames  blown  this  way  and  that  by  a  scorchmg  wind 

forms  moanmg  and  crying  beyond:    and  at  the  other 
door,  towards  which  they  made,  sat  the  wasted    orm  o 
Care,    ever   watchful    'gainst    the    might    of   the   gi^^s 
Force  and  Fraud,  and  wakeful  lest  drowsy  Sleep,  whose 
den  was  close  at  hand,  should  seize  him  unaware 

sh,ft\Th"![  i'^  '^'^  '"'"^^  '^'  P^'^tal  than  the  door 
shut  behind  them  with  a  hideous  dang,  and  an  u^lv 

nt  .'T'^'^°"  ^'^  '^^^'--  -d,  as  ffie^  pr;ceeSfd^ 

s  ?  tched^^"'  '"  ''">""  "'^^  "P^^^^^^d  hand'and  out: 
s  retched  claw-s,  ever  ready  to  grip  him  should  he  once 

calterJd  "n '"f  ''  '""°"^  '^^  ^"  ^^e  riches  that  lay 
cattered  on  all  sides.  For  the  whole  of  that  mighty  cave 
as  far  as  eye  could  see  in  the  uncertain  light  wL  roofed 
and  wal^d  and  floored  with  massy  gold;  gr'at  iron  cheats 
s  ood  on  every  hand ;  but  all  around,  heaped  among  the 
glittering  bars,  were  bones  of  murdered  men.     Forlard 

iTe  hilfo/r  '"^'^"^^  '"^'^^^  ^°°^  '^'^  ^"°ther  cave 
niore  full  of  treasure,  even,  than  the  last,  and  each  time 

hat  Mammon  offered  Sir  Guyon  his  fill  of  wealth  the 

Knight  steadily  refused,  and  everv  time  he  refused  the 

fiends  who  guarded  the  treasure  gnaslied  their  teeth  and 

clenched   their  claws,  furious  at    bemg  robbed  of  thar 

untafer""""  '"''  '''"'  ^''  """^^  ^""^   ^^  ^^^P  ^^™ 

steS  'onc?t'.  '"''"^'  '"'  '''''^y'  ''■''  Sir  Guyon 
emnl  ?""  .^'^  ^^'"^  *«  ^  ^rcat  place  much  like  a 
emple.  and  m  it  were  gathered  vast  numbers  of  people 

from  every  nation  on  the  earth,  and  th.y  were  all  n  akmg 
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obeisance   to  a  wondrous  woman  who  sat   on  a  great 
golden  throne,  more  beautiful,  and  clad  in  richer  robes 
and  jewels,  than  the  Knight  had  ever  seen.     "  Who  is 
she  ?  "  whispered  Sir  Guyon  to  the  Money-god.     "  She 
is   my   daughter,"   proudly  answered   Mammon.     "See 
how  all  bow  down   before  her;     'twas  ever  thus,   and 
'twill  be  so  for  ever  ;   all  men  worship  her,  none  has  won 
her  ;    but  now,  O  noble  Knight,  since  thou  hast  found 
favour  m  mine  eye,  thine  own  Spouse  will  I  make  her,  and 
you  shall  be  happy  and  rich  and  mighty  for  ever."  '  But 
still  was  Sir  Guyon  immovable.     "  NaV,"  answered  he. 
"  I  well  know  that  I  am  unworthy  such  an  honour;  and 
were  it  not  so,  my  love  is  vowed  and  my  troth  plighted 
to  another  Lady."      The  god  was  greatly  wroth  at  this, 
but    he    dissembled    and,    answering    naught,    led    him 
lorward    through    grisly   shadows   to    a   fair  and   open 
garden.     Great    cypresses,    tall    poppies,    and    hellebore 
grew  there,  and  Sir  Guyon  saw,  besides,  apple-trees,  with 
large  golden  apples  weighing  down  their  branches.     One 
of  these  apple-trees  stood  on  the  top  of  a  httle  bank,  and 
when  Sir  Guyon  climbed  up  on  to  the  bank  to  look  more 
closely  at   the  mar\'ellous  fruit,   he  was  horrified  with 
wliat  he  saw  on  the  other  side.     A  deep  and  dismal  river 
sluggishly  wound  its  way  between  the  banks,  and  as  it 
rtowed  along,  it  bore  with  it  many  fearful-looking  men 
smkmg  and  rising  in  its  foul  wpves,  now  Looking  with 
piteous   eyes   up   at    the   shining   apples,    now   plunged 
beneath  the  flood.     One  there  was  who  did  not  move  with 
the  stream,  but  seemed  to  be  fixed  where  he  was    close 
to  the  bank.     For  ages  he  had  been  there,  and 'every 
time  he  bent  his  head  to  take  a  draught  of  the  water  it 
receded  from  him,  and  by  no  means  could  he  reach  it ; 
and  ever  and  anon  he  would  stretch  forth  his  hand  to 
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grasp  the  fniit  and  leaves  that  grew  so  close  above  his 
head,  only  to  find  that  tlie  further  he  reached,  the  further 
they   withdrew      Sir   Guyon   took   pity   on   his   parlous 
s  ate  and  asked  him  who  he  was.     "Tantalus,"  quoth 
the  wretched  man,  "  Tantalus,  who  once  was  feasted  bv 
J  ove  at  his  own  table.     Give  me  to  eat,  give  me  drink^ 
Oh,  help  me,  Sir  Knight,  I  pray  you  !  "     But  Sir  Guyon 
passed  on,  saying,  "  Nay,  I  may  not.  I  cannot  help  you  • 
for  your  sins  are  ye  placed  here,  and  I  may  do  naught 
against  the  decrees  of    the    All-powerful."     And  as  he 
passed  he  heard  the  miserable    Tantalus  crying    aloud 
with  blasphemies  on  God  and  man. 

Others  he  saw  tormented  with   infinite   pain,  and  he 
knew  that  all  these  were  the  poor  souls  of  men  who  had 
alien  to  the  snares  of  the  Money-god;    therefore  when 
Mammon  tried  to  turn  his  eyes  from  their  sufferings  and 
o  make  him  take  one  of  the  tempting  apples,  or  rest 
himself  on  the  seats  arrayed  about,  he  ever  withstood, 
and  would  neither  touch  nor  rest.     There  stood  the  fiend 
still  at  his  back  ready  to  seize  him  the  instant  he  fell 
and  at  last  Mammon,  when  he  saw  that  in  no  wise  might 
he  brmg  about  his  destruction,  cried  out  upon  him  and 
called  him  "  Fool,  Fool,  Fool !  " 

Three  days  had  now  passed  since  the  Knight  had 
entered  those  dread  abodes,  and  though  he  knew  it  not 
three  days  was  the  longest  time  that  Mammon  was 
permitted  to  keep  any  there  and  tempt  him.  Sir 
Guyon  was  passing  weary,  and  at  length  bcg-cd  the  god 
to  restore  him  to  the  Upper  World.  This  was  he  loth  to 
do^  but  by  the  Divine  decree  he  could  do  naught  else 
and  so  by  secret  paths  and  devious  ways  he  led  him  to  a 
portal  and  Sir  Guyon  found  himself  once  more  in  the 
glorious  light  of  day. 
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It  was  too  much  for  him  ;  the  sudden  change,  and  his 
recent  fearful  experiences,  had  so  played  upon  him  that 
forthwith  he  fell  as  one  dead,  and  lay  for  many  days 
unknowing  and  known  not  of  mortal  man. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

How  the  Palmer  found  Sir  Guyon,  and  How 
Prince  Arthur  slew  the  Paynim  Knights 

NOW  return  we  to  the  Palmer,  whom,  you  wiU 
remember,  we  left  at  the  river-side  when 
Phadria  bore  away  Sir  Guyon  in  her  httle 
pamted  shallop.  Sad  he  was  a^  he  watched  the  vessel 
growing  smaller  and  smaller  in  the  distance  and  heard, 
as  sole  answer  to  his  entreaties,  the  light  laughter  of  tl «' 
Damsel  wafted  across  the  water  ;  but  he  soon  bethought 
himself  that  haply  there  might  be  other  means  of  crossmg 
the  stream,  and,  turning  slowly  away,  he  walked  watch- 
fuUy  along  the  bank.  In  some  time  he  discovered  a  ford 
o'er  which  he  might  pass  in  safety,  and  having  crossed 
he  for  a  long  while  wandered  through  the  deserted 
woods,  meeting  mth  no  man  and  having  no  adven- 
ture. 

As  one  day  he  was  passing  onward,  ever  searching  for 
his  dear  master  and  longing  to  come  up  with  him,  he 
heard  a  sweet  and  silvery  voice  calhng  through  the  tree- 
trunks.  He  listened,  and  presently  he  could  make  out 
the  words  :  "  Come  hither,  oh,  come  hither  hastily." 
The  Palmer  gathered  up  his  gown  and  made  all  speed  he 
couJd  to  the  place  whence  they  came,  till  his  faltering 
steps  brought  him  to  the  self-same  spot  where  Sir  Guyon 
had  first  seen  the  Money-god  gloating  o'er  his  treasure. 
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And  there  the  '  eble  old  r'almer  saw  a  sight  that  for  th« 
moment  made  his  blood  run  cold. 

Lying  on  the  ground,  seemingly  stiff  and  dead,  was 
his  loiig-lost  master,  Sir  Guyon,  and  on  a  boulder  close 
al  ove  him,  his  face  beaming  with  an  heavenly  radiance, 
was  seated  a  fair  young  man  of  wondrous  beauty,  fur- 
mshed,  as  the  Palmer  quickly  saw,  with  two  glorious 
wmgs.  shining  and  glistening,  and  coloured  like  to  a 
jay's. 

As  he  stood  there  hesitating,  through  fear  and  wonder, 

to  advance,  the  Angel  spoke  to  him,  saying,  "  Ah,  reverend 

Sire,  long  lacked  hath  been  thy  faithful  aid  ;    see  where 

your  charge  lies  stiU  ;  but  do  not  fear,  and  put  away  all 

thought  of  death,  for  to  him  who  seems  a  lifeless  corse 

shall  shortly  return  the  breath  of  life,  and  he  will  once 

again  be  anxious  for  your  kindly  counsels."     The  Palmer 

bowed  and  made  an  eager  step  for\vard,  and  the  Angel  went 

on  :  "  So  now  will  I  k-ave  him  in  xour  hands  ;  but  know 

that  from  my  Home  on  high  I  shall  ever  watch  over  him 

and  defend  him  'gainst  his  foes,  for  those  foes  are  mine 

also  ;    but  watch  thou  and  be  wary.  Sire,  for  I  warn  ye 

evil   IS   at   hand."     Which    having  said,   he  spread  his 

nimble  wmgs  and  vanished  quite  away. 

The  Palmer  was  filled  with  awe  as  the  beauteous  form 
disappeared  from  his  sight,  but  at  length  he  turned  to 
Sir  Guyon,  and  was  much  rejoiced  at  finding  his  pulse 
beatmg.  albeit  very  feebly.  He  knelt  at  his  side  chafing 
his  hands  and  trying  in  his  faltering  way  to  unlace  the 
helm  that  still  imprisoned  his  head,  ever  and  anon  casting 
a  glance  heavenward,  thinking  that  haply  he  might  yet 
be  able  to  see  the  Angel  form.  Suddenly  he  beh-ld  in 
the  distance  that  which  gave  him  pause.  Two  Paynim 
Knights  were  riding  towards  where  he  knelt ;    in  front 


"Behold  this  heavy  sight,  thou 


reverend  sire  ! 
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of  them  ran  a  light-foot  Page,  and,  straining  his  eyes  to 
the  utmost,  the  Palmer  could  just  descry  the  form  of  an 
old  man  shuffling  along  in  the  rear. 

Now   these    Paynim    Knights   were   none   other   than 
Cymochles,  whom  we  had  left  with  Phsdria  on  her  Idle 
Isle,   and  his  brother   Pyrochles,   a  man   as  cruel  and 
wicked  as  he.     Archimago  had  gone  in  search  of  them 
and  had  enlisted  them  against  Sir  Guyon  (for  he  knew  by 
his  magic  arts  that  he  had  escaped  all  the  snares  of  the 
Money-god),  and  now  they  were  all  three  coming  up  to 
slay  him  while  he  was  at  their  mercy.     When  they  had 
drawn  nigh,  the  two  brothers  leapt  from  their  steeds  and, 
pushing   the  harmless   old  Palmer   roughly  aside,  made 
for  the  senseless  Knight.     "  Ah  ha  !  "  cried  Pyrochles, 
as  he  gave  him  a  kick  with  his  foot,  "  so  god  Mammon 
was  too  strong  for  him  after  all !    He  has  saved  us  the 
trouble  of  kiUing  him ;  therefore  come,  Cymochles,  let 
us  possess  ourselves  of  his  armour — 'tis  of  no  use  to  dead 
dogs,"  and  he  again  spumed  the  body  with  his  foot.     The 
Palmer  was  up  in  a  moment,  and  tottered  to  Pyrochles, 
crying  on  him,  saying,  "  Shame,  shame  and  disgrace.  Sir 
Knight,  thus  to  blot  the  honour  of  one  dead,  when,  an 
he  were  living,  ye  wot  well  ye  would  not  have  dared  so 
much    as  to  raise   finger  against   him."     "  Have  done, 
dotard,"  returned  Pyrochles,  as  he  and  his  brother  knelt 
to  strip  Sir  Guyon.     The  Palmer  wrung  his  hands  and 
begged  them  to  desist,  beseeching  them  by  the  honour 
of  their  knighthood  and  by  the  respect  due  to  the  dead; 
but  it  was  of  no  avail,  and  while  one  of  the  niffians  seized 
his  shield  with  the  fair  portraiture  of  Gloriana  for  sign 
(the  one  piece  of  armour  which  Sir  Guyon  had  been  able 
to  save  when  he  had  lost  his  charger  and  the  rest  of  his 
arms),  the  other  began  to  unlace  his  helm. 
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Just  then  their  Page,  who,  together  with  Archimago, 
had  by  now  come  up,  cried  :  '•  Stay,  Pyrochles,  Cymochles  ! 
Look  yonder  where  comes  a  Knight  in  full  armour."    And 
the  brothers,  looking,  saw  indeed  a  Knight  in  full  armour 
speeding  onward,   and  in   front  of  him  rode  a  Squire 
bearing  a  lance  of  massive  ebony  and  a  shield  covered 
with  a  mantling.     Archimago  quaked  in  every  limb,  for 
he  knew,  though  his  caitiff  friends'  could  not,  that  this 
Knight  was  the  noble  Prince  Arthur,  and  when  he  had 
told  them  they  uprose  with  speed  and  prepared  them- 
selves for  battle.     Now  Pyrochles   had  lost  his  sword, 
and  as  he  was  looking  round  for  Sir  Guyon's  he  noticed 
a  rcsj)Iendent  hilt  protruding  from  a  fold  in  Archimago's 
gowi.     "  Quick,"  cried  he,  "  give  me  that  sword  !  "  and 
he  seized  the  Jiining  hilt.     Archimago  started  back  in 
alarm.     "  Nay,  nay,"  said  he  ;    "  touch  it  not,  for  it  will 
be  of  no  avail  to  you  in  this  onset.     It  belongs  in  truth  to 
Prince  Arthur  himself,  from  whom  I  stole  it  on  a  time, 
and  it  is  enchanted,  so  that  by  no  means  will  it  strike 
against    its    lawful    owner."     "  Tush  !  "    answered    the 
Paynim,  "  what  care  I  for  your  foohsh  tales."     "  'Tis  no 
tale."  said   the  old  Magician  in  earnest  wise  ;   "  Merlin 
made  this  sword  for  Prince  Arthur,  his  own  nurshng,  and 
so  well  made  he  it,  and  with  such  mighty  magic  and 
incantations  over  its  makmg,  that  neither  stick  nor  stone 
may  withstand  the  same  when  it  is  wielded  by  the  Prince  ; 
iind,  moreover,  never  can  it  be  used  against  him,  but 
when  so  used  will  always  turn  aside.     Mordure,   it  is 
called,  Mordure,  the  Hard  Biter." 

But  now  Prince  Arthur  was  at  hand,  there  was  no  timt 
for  furtlier  parley ;  therefore  Pyrochles,  scornful  of  the 
wizard's  warning,  snatched  away  the  sword,  and  seizing 
Sir  Guyon's  shield  set  himself  in  readiness  at  his  brother's 
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side.     Prince  Arthur  gave  them  kindly  greeting,  but  the 
brothers  answered  naught,  save  by  surly  looks,  and  the 
Prince  turned  to  the  recumbent  form  at  his  horse's  feet. 
"  Who  is  this  .?  "  said  he  to  the  Palmer,  "  and  what  evil 
chance  has  befallen  him  that  he  hes  here  dead  ?  "     "  Sire," 
said  the  old  man,  "  he  is  not  indeed  dead,  but  clouds  of 
deathly  night  have  overtaken  him  and  he  is  senseless 
and  sleeping  the  while.     Yon  cruel  foes,"  he  went  on, 
lookmg   at    the    Paynims,    "  when   they   found   him   at 
this  disadvantage,  would  have  stripped  him  of  his  arms 
and  armour,  using  him  in  unknightly  fashion,  until  as 
they  saw   you  approaching  they  left  him  and  gat  them- 
selves ready  to  dispute  with  you.     My  entreaties  they 
would  in  no  wise  heed,  and  I  pray  you.  Sire,  protect  my 
poor  master,  for  it  is  the  first  boast   of  knighthood  to 
avenge  foul  disgrace."     "  Palmer,"  said  the  Prince,  "  no 
Knight  would  have  done  outrage  to  a  sleeping  man,  and 
I  will  certainly  protect  your  master.     Ye  warhke  pair" 
(turning  to  the  brethren),  "  it  seems  that  ye  have  just 
wrongs  to  avenge  that  ye  should  so  misuse  a  sleeping 
Knight ;   but  if  so,  I  pray  you  let  him  be  till  he  is  awake 
and  able  to  defend  himself."     Cymochlcs  rudely  replied  : 
"Who  are  you  that  you  should  make  yourself  judge 
between  us  ?     He  is  already  dead,  but  why  should  you 
seek  to  prevent  us  from  taking  due  vengeance  on  him  ? 
His  ill  deeds  hve,  though  his  wretched  body  doth  not." 
"  Indeed,"   answered   the    Prince,    "  ye   say   truly,    evil 
done  dies  not,  and  punishment  oftentimes  cleaves  to  the 
doer's  sons  and  grandsons,  for  God  Himself  is  the  Judge  ; 
but  if  gentle   Knight   hfts  hand  against   the  Dead   he 
stains  his  honour  and  brings  disparagement  both  upon 
knighthood  and  himself." 

With  that  Pyrochles  could  remain  silent  no  longer. 
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"  Felon,"  he  cried,  "  now  see  I  plainly  that  ye  are  par- 
taker of  his  crimes  ;   therefore,  by  Termagaunt,  you  too 
shall  die."      And,  with  Mordure  uphfted,  he  rushed  at 
him  to  smite  him  to  the  ground.     Mordure,  however,  was 
faithful ;  it  would  not  harm  its  owner,  but  turned  aside 
and  left  him  scatheless.     The  Prince  was  furious  at  the 
evil  blow,  and  cried  :  "  False  traitor  miscreant,  thou  hast 
broken  the  law  of  arms  thus  to  strike  at  an  unchallenged 
foe  ;  right  sorely  shalt  thou  answer  for  thy  deed."     And 
with  that  he  bent  his  baleful  spear  against  the  Paynim 
and  brought  him  to  the  ground.     Cymochles  now  rushed 
into  the  fray.     "  By  Mahound,"  he  swore,  "  I  shall  be 
avenged  upon  you  !  "  and  smote  him  unaware  so  hugely 
with  his  sword  that  the  Prince  was  unseated  from  his 
saddle  and  flung  violently  to  the  ground.     Armed  only 
with  a  spear.  Prince  Arthur  was  in  dangerous  case,  but 
he  laid  about  him  so  lustily,  and  defended  himself  with 
such  knightly  skill  and  valour,   that  scarce  could   the 
brethren  approach  to  harm  him,  and  in  short  space  he 
had  wounded  Cymochles  so  grievously  that  he  lay  rolhng 
on  the  blood-stained  grass.     At  last  the  Palmer  was  able 
to  put  mto  his  hand  Sir  Guyon's  sword,  and  right  glad 
thereat  was  he,   for  now  the  unequal  fight   was  made 
more  equal,  although  Cymochles  was  quickly  on  his  feet 
again  and  renewing  the  assault.     However,  it  was  not 
for  long,  for  with  one  mighty  stroke  the  Prince  cleft  his 
swarthy  head  in  twain,  he  fell  a  corse  to  earth,  and  the 
battle  lay  between  his  brother  Pyrochles  and  the  Prince. 
Long  and  furiously  it  raged,  for  Pyrochles  was  a  hardy 
man  of  war  and  well  used  from  his  youth  up  to  dealing 
and  receiving  blows.     When  he  saw  his  brother  fall  he 
became  as  one  mad,  and  rushed  at  his  fo-  like  to  a  whirl- 
wind :    here  and  there  he  struck ;  Mordure  in  his  hand 
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r^^  ^^V^^  lightning,  but,  although  it  many  times 
bghted  on  the  Prince's  mail,  yet  in  no  Jse  couldTdo  Sm 
serious  harm  and  not  once  did  the  Hard  Biter  l^te  h^s 
ord  and  master.  Prince  Arthur  well  knew  that  th  s 
terrific  outburst  was  far  too  furious  to  last  for  long  and 
so  he  contented  himself  with  warding  off  the  blows  and 

Te'sLTenrVr"-  ''''''''  ^'^^^^^  ^^'^^  ^^  ^^ 
he  sau  s  gns  of  flagging  in  the  arm  of  his  enemy  and 

knew  that  his  time  was  at  hand.     But  no,  the  Paynim  was 

not  aweary  with  fighting ;    he  saw  at  length  thaT  the 

wizard  had  spoken  truth  and  that  Mordur^e  would  not 

hurt  the  Prince,  and  therefore  he  threw  the  brand  from 

him  and,  all  unarmed,  flung  himself  upon  Prince  ArthuT 

grasping  him  tightly  round  the  body  and  doing  2  he 

could  to  throw  him.     Pyrochles  was^brave.  braver  eve„ 

was  fresh  and  nimble,  anc,  try  as  he  might,  P^/rochles 

surefv  be    '"''  'T  ^"""^  ^^°-^'  h^  was'slowly  bu 
surely  bemg  forced  under.     Soon,  indeed,  he  was  lyin. 
panting  full  length  on  the  earth  ;  it  was  useless  to  strugg"' 
for  the  Prince's  grasp  was  on  his  throat  and  he^^i's 
altogether  at  his  mercy.     The  Prince,  now  that  v  ctory 
was  his,  cast  all  thoughts  of  vengeance  behind  hirn   2 
was  his  wont,  and  said  :  "Paynim,  this  is  your     ly  o 
misfortune;    yet  if  thou    wilt    renounce  th/ evil  deed 
and  yield  thyself  my  hege  man,  I  will  grant  thee  life  and 
forgive    hy  crimes;    for  indeed,  thou  art  a  brave  and 
lus  y  fighter."     But  the  Paynim  hfted  his  haughty  head 
and  proudly  made  answer :  "Fool!    I  fling  b'ack  yo  ir 
gift  !     Slay  me,  and  remember  when  you  boast  of  it  that 
do  no    die  because  I  am  overcomef  but  because  I   S 
for  death,  and  order  it."     Pnnce  Arthur  was  both  wroth 
and  sorry  to  hear  his  refusal  of  mercy,  but  naught  "ud 
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he  do  save  carry  his  words  into  effect,  and  in  short 
time  the  headless  body  of  Pyrochles  was  staining  all  the 
green,  while  his  spirit  had  fled  shrieking  after  that  of  his 
brother  to  the  Land  of  Eternal  Night. 


'li 


CHAPTER  XVII 

Sir  Guyon  and  Prince  Arthur  in  Company  come  to 
a  Castle  which  they  deliver 

BY   this   Sir   Guyon    had    waked    from    his   lonj? 
trance      The    very   first   thing   he   noticed  was 
that    his    sword    and    sliield    were  lac  king,  and 
then  immediately  he  saw  the  grave  eyes  of  the  kmdlv 
old  Palmer  looking  down  on  him.     "  Ah,  Sire,"  he  crit^d 
joyful  I  am  to  see  thy  face  once  more  :    much  faitli 
hast  thou  to  have  followed  me  and  found  me  after  so  Ion- 
a  time ;  but  tell  mc,  who  has  robbed  me  of  my  trusty 
svvord  and  shield  ?  "     "  Fair  son,"  answered  the  Palmer 
lear  not  for  arms  ;  hearken  while  I  tell  ye  all  "     And 
^^■hen  he  had  told  his  tale.  Sir  Guyon  uprose,  and  lookiu'^ 
around  on  the    headless    corses   and    the    blood-sodden 
turf,  he  saw  that  it  was  all  even  so.     He  went  to  where 
1  rince  Arthur  was  seated  resting  his  aching  hmbs,  and 
making   obeisance,    thanked   him   with    all    thanks   and 
gratitude  for  the  great  things  that  he  had  done,  saying 
that  he  would  be  his  liege,  as  he  was  in  duty  bound  to 
be,  lor  that  it  was  to  liim  he  owed  his  very  life      "  But 
nay,'   answered   the    Prnice,    "knightly   deeds   are   not 
nuTcliandise  for  which  the  doers  take  pay  or  reward  :  are 
not  all  Knights  bound  by  oath  to  withstand  the  power 
of  oppressors  ?     I  have  done  naught  but  what  my  oath 
required  of  me,  and  such  is  the  duty  of  all  true  Knights  " 
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And  long  ere  they  had  made  an  end  Archimago  and 
the  Paynim  Page  had  fled  far  away  to  the  wilderness. 

Now  when  the  noble  Prince  Arthur  was  fully  rested 
and  had  p^rovered  his  stolen  sword  and  restored  to 
Sir  Guyon  the  blade  that  had  stocjd  him  in  such  good 
stead,  as  well  as  his  shield,  they  set  forth  in  pleasant 
accord,  beguiling  the  way  with  stories  of  their  past 
adventures.  In  the  course  of  their  talking  the  Prince 
told  the  Knight  all  about  the  love  he  bore  for  the  fair 
Queene  whose  semblance  adorned  Sir  Guyon's  shield,  how 
he  was  always  striving  to  do  her  service,  and  how  as  yet 
he  had  never  been  able  to  meet  with  her  herself,  nor  to 
find  the  noble  City  in  which  she  dwelt,  because  of  the 
many  wrongs  he  found  almost  daily,  wrongs  that  he  was 
bound  to  stay  and  redress  ;  and  Sir  Guyon  answered  him 
with  kind  and  encouraging  words,  saying,  "  Ah,  most 
noble  Prince,  it  is  a  worthy  Quest  that  ye  are  upon,  and 
one  which  I  know  well  will  redound  greatly  10  the  honour 
of  boih  yourself  and  my  Lady  Queene  ;  pity  it  is  that  I 
may  not  turn  aside  to  guide  you  through  the  Land  of 
Fat-r}',  but  I  have  a  hard  adventure  m  hand,  and  I  may 
not  leave  my  road."  "  And  what,  then,  may  that 
adventure  be  ?  "  asked  the  Prince.  "  Perchance  I  may  be 
able  to  give  you  some  little  iielp  towards  its  successful 
ending."  Then  Sir  Guyon  told  liim  all,  how  he  and  the 
Palmer  had  set  forth  from  Court,  of  the  finding  of  the 
dead  Kniglit,  the  dying  Lady,  and  the  living  babe,  in 
the  forest,  and  of  how  he  had  sworn  a  mighty  oath  never 
to  stay  until  he  had  avenged  their  deaths  on  the  foul 
Acrasia  who  had  brought  these  things  to  pass. 

Prince  Arthur  heard  his  tale  with  great  interest,  and 
as  they  talked  they  measured  many  miles  and  the  bright 
day  drew  towards  evening.     The  dark  wood  was    'eft 
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far  beliind  and  now,  as  the  sun  sank  below  the  distant 
hills,  they  spied  before  them  a  goodly  Castle  set  beside  a 
river  in  a  pleasant  valley.     Towards  it  they  marched, 
with  intent  to  ask  for  shelter  and  hospitality,  and  as  they 
drew  nigh  they  were  much  surprised  to  find  that  no  heed 
was  taken  of  their  commg.     Every  gate  was  fast  barred, 
every  loophole  barricaded,  and  not  a  soul  could  be  seen. 
"  How  is  this  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  other,  and  the  Prince 
called  to  his  Squire  to  wind  his  horn  at  the  fast-locked 
entrance.     The  Squire  blew  a  blast  that  rolled  echoing 
through  the  valley  till  it  was  thrown  back  by  the  sur- 
rounding hills  and  shook  the  Castle  in  every  stone.     Still 
no  gate  was  opened,  but  as  they  stood  in  wonder  and 
dismay  they  heard  a  voice  asking  who  they  were  and  what 
they  wanted.     Looking  up,  they  could  see  a  watchman 
peering  down  on   them   from   the  topmost  battlement, 
and  to  him  they  gently  answered  that  they  were  travel- 
ling Knights  who  sought  entrance  and  hospitality  for  a 
space.     "  Oh,  fly,  fly  j  "  answered  the  watch,  "  ye  cannot 
enter  here,  though    if   we  could  right  gladly  would  we 
givr  you  rest  and  all  you  need  ;    for  seven  long  years 
have  we  been  besieged  by  a  thousand  dreadful  enemies, 
and   many   be   the    Knights   who   have   suffered   death 
tlirough  trying  to  save  us  !  " 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  warriors  heard  a  noise,  and 
looking  round,  they  could  see  through  the  gathering 
darkness  a  multitude  of  forms  gazing  at  them  with  wild, 
hungry  eyes  as  they  closed  in  upon  them.  From  all 
sides  they  came,  out  of  clefts  and  holes,  from  behind  rorks 
and  clumps  of  bushes,  some  seemingly  from  the  very  air 
and  they  were  all  armed  with  strange,  uncouth  weapons,' 
rusty  knives,  huge,  unwieldy  clubs,  sharp  stakes  fresh- 
glowmg  from  the  fire,  and  suchlike  barbarous  arms  and 
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they  advanced  so  fiercely  that  at  first  the  Knights  were 
forced  to  recoil.  They  soon,  however,  recovered  them- 
selves, and,  with  their  backs  to  the  wall,  they  laid  about 
them  so  lustily  that  none  of  the  villains  dared  come 
within  sword-length.  ♦The  Champions  found,  too,  that 
no  sooner  had  they  smitten  one  of  these  demons  of  the 
night  than  straightway  the  body  vanished  leaving  not  a 
trace,  so  soon  they  issued  forth,  and  striking  left  and  right, 
they  drave  back  the  shrieking  mob,  till  presently  there 
was  not  one  of  all  the  host  to  be  seen. 

Then  were  the  dwellers  within  the  Castle  right  glad. 
The  great  gates  were  flung  wide  open,  and  through  the 
pcirtal  issued  Alma,  the  Lady  of  that  place,  with  her 
Knights  and  fair  Ladies,  thanking  them,  and  desiring 
them  full  courteously  to  come  within  the  Castle  walls. 

And  there  they  stayed  for  many  days,  joying  in  all 
the  mar\'els  that  they  saw,  and  gathering  mu'h  strength 
for  the  labours  that  were  yet  before  them.  Among  the 
treasures  of  this  Castle,  I  should  tell  you,  was  a  splendid 
library,  and  as  Sir  Guyon  was  looking  through  the  great 
presses  that  contained  the  books  he  lighted  on  one  which 
told  him  all  about  the  deeds  and  adventures  of  brave 
Knights  and  Kings  who  had  run  their  course  long  before 
he  himself  was  bom.  Eagerly  he  lifted  it  from  the  shelf, 
and  he  spent  days  and  days  poring  over  the  antique 
leaves,  reading  the  wonderful  histories  that  there  he 
found,  and  gaining  much  strength  and  encouragement 
from  the  marvellous  tales  of  long  ago.  "  Ah  !  "  he  thought 
as  he  closed  the  volume,  sad  at  having  to  leave  it,  "  they 
were  indeed  Knights  in  those  days  !  What  glorious 
deeds  they  achieved,  what  hardships  they  underwent, 
and  how  successful  were  they  in  every  emprise  after 
their  so  grievous  trials  I     But  come,  I  must  pass   from 
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here  if  ever  I  am  to  be  placed  with  them  in  the  roll  of 
knightly  honour  ;  their  work  is  done,  they  rest  in  peace  ; 
but  for  me,  my  work  is  still  before  me  and  I  must  reit 
no  more  until  it  be  accomplished  even  as  was  theirs." 

The  happiest  of  times  must  c<jme  to  an  end,  and  at 
length  Sir  Guyon  felt  that  the  moment  had  come  when 
he  must  bid  farewell  to  Prince  Arthur  and  all  tiie  noble 
assemblage  of  the  Castle  and  set  forth  once  more  to  seek 
the  Bower  of  Bliss, 

Straightway  he  made  all  arrangements  with  the  Palmer, 
and  early  on  a  morning  tlie  two  took  their  leove,  and 
marched  to  the  riverside,  where  they  found  a  boatman 
with  his  boat  as  had  been  made  ready  by  command  of 
the  Lady  of  the  Castle. 

Prince  Arthur  did  not  leave  at  that  tmie,  and  well  it 
was  that  he  stayed  behind,  for  no  sooner  was  Sir  Guyon 
out  of  sight  than  the  fear<:ome  band  wliich  they  had 
routed  returned  with  r.-  ^led  force,  and  great  ado 
had  the  Prince  and  his  Sq  :e  to  beat  them  off.  This, 
however,  they  eventually  did,  and  thereafter  they  re- 
mained at  the  Castle  until  the  return  of  Sir  Guyon  from 
the  achievement  of  his  Quest. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

Of  the  Last  Stage  in  the  Journey  to  the  Bower  of 
Bliss,  and  the  Dangers  that  befell  the  Champions 

SIR  GUYON  and  the  Palmer  lightly  stepped 
aboard  the  vessel  which  they  found  in  readiness 
and  the  boatman  pushed  off.  A  well-rigged 
boat  it  was,  strong  and  seaworthy,  and  in  the  lockers 
they  found  all  that  they  could  need,  not  only  provisions 
and  sea-tackle,  but  strong  chains  and  a  light  steel  net 
which  the  Palmer  had  been  busymg  himst  If  in  preparing 
while  at  the  Castle.  Axes,  too,  were  there,  and  aU  that 
they  should  need,  both  for  capturing  the  witch  Acrasia 
and  for  the  destroying  of  her  Bower. 

Merrily  they  sailed  adown  the  river  ;  the  Castle  was 
soon  lost  to  view,  and  as  they  went  the  banks  grew  fur- 
ther and  further  apart,  the  hills  slowly  disappeared,  long 
stretches  of  sand  and  marsh-land  took  their  place,  till  at 
hngth  they  found  themselves  on  a  vast  and  tideless  sea. 
For  days  they  sailed  that  ocean,  seeing  neither  land  nor 
sad,  but  having  many  escapes  from  death  in  the  perilous 
waters.  Sometimes  the  winds  awoke  and  lashed  the 
waves  to  fury,  till  it  seemed  that  their  frail  bark  must 
mdeed  be  engulphed ;  sometimes  they  sailed  o'er  dangerous 
banks  of  shifting  sands,  and  hard  they  had  to  work  to 
escape  being  stranded  and  sucked  into  the  very  earth. 
Once  ihey  were  driven  under  the  lee  of  a  huge  rock  that 
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reared  its  head  high  above  the  waters  :  all  around  its 
base  and  dinging  to  its  sides  were  the  ghastly  remains 
of  many  a  gallant  ship,  bare-ribbed  now,  and  wrecked  ; 
while  all  the  air  was  thick  with  yelling  niews  and  sea- 
gulls, cormorants  and  lltsh-devounng  birds,  waiting  for 
the  wreck  of  their  boat  too,  and  the  feast  that  full  well 
they  knew  would  follow.  For  this  was  the  Magnetic  Rock, 
and  scarce  might  any  passing  ship  escape  it  ;  but  they 
rowed  with  all  their  niigiit  and  were  ere  long  beyond  its 
baleful  reach. 

And  anon  they  spied  land  in  the  distance  ;  islands, 
they  were  ;  the  sea  seemed  dotted  with  them  ;  and  Sir 
Guyon  called  to  the  Palmer,  who  was  at  the  helm,  saying, 
"  Sire,  yonder  is  land  ;  let  us  direct  our  course  thither." 
But  the  Palmer  gave  answer  :  "  Nay,  my  son  ;  for  those 
islands  that  you  see  are  not  firm  land  ;  they  shift  about 
hither  and  thither,  and  are  therefore  called  the  Wan- 
dering Isles.  Beautiful  they  seem,  green  with  grass 
and  shady  with  trees,  and  very  restful  to  weary  voyagers, 
but  Acrasia's  Isle  is  not  among  them,  and  the  foolish  wight 
who  lands  on  one  may  never  leave,  but  wanders  for  ever 
from  end  to  end."  Sir  Guyon  hearkened  to  his  words 
and  they  passed  on  ;  but  oi  ever  they  hv  i  gone  from  the 
Islands  they  spied  a  sheltered  cove,  and  therein  a  httle 
painted  shallop  riding  at  anchor.  Ph^edria  was  in  the 
shallop,  and  directly  she  heard  the  plash  of  their  oars 
she  arose  and  pushed  out  and  soon  caught  up  with  them. 
Merry  words  and  wanton  laughter  she  gave  them,  doing 
all  she  might  to  make  them  come  with  her  and  land  in 
her  restful  harbour,  but  the  Palmer  rebuked  her  in  such 
stern  fashion  that  soon  she  turned  her  boat  about  and 
left  them,  hurhng  scornful  words  and  foul  phrases  as  she 
went. 
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And  anon  they  came  to  another  Island  where  many 
mermaidens    played   in   the   clear   vvaters,    singing   and 
wreathing    their    beautiful     golden     hair.      They    came 
ghding  out  to  the  boat,  and  soon  they  were  on  every  side, 
some  holding  on  to  the  cordage,  some  swimming  gracefully 
round  and  about,  and  all  sin^mg  most  melodious  sweet 
songs,  luring  Sir  Guyon  to  come  with  them  and  rest. 
The  very  sea  took  up  the  song  and  echoed  it :    the  sun 
shone   brightly,  the   little   waves   played   idly,    seeming 
softly  to  sing  also  against  the  hollow  sides  of  the  boat, 
and  the  beautiful  mermaidens   were  so  entrancing  that 
at  last  Sir  Guyon  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  cried: 
"  Ease  your  oars,  boatman,  ease  your  oars  and  let  us 
wait  awhile  ;    'twill  do  no  harm  to  Usten  to  their  gentle 
songs."     "  But  no  !  "  said  the  Palmer,  rising  from  his 
seat  where  he  had  been  praying.     "  On,  on  ;  for  but  to 
wait   meaneth   destruction  :    hearken   not,   Sir  Guyon, 
lest  your  senses  fail  and  you  go  with   th  m.     Well  I 
know  that  you  would  never  return,  for  these  seemingly 
beautiful  beings  hve  on  the  flesh  of  men  !  "     Sir  Guyon 
shuddered  and  turned  his  eyes  away,  and  soon  they  had 
left  the  mermaids  far  behind. 

And  now  was  sent  a  terror  to  affright  them.  Out  of 
the  glassy  sea  huge  heads  and  monstrous  forms  arose, 
the  shapes  of  beasts  that  dwell  for  ever  in  the  unlit 
caverns  of  the  deep.  On  they  came,  crowding  round 
the  boat,  threatening,  and  fiUing  the  air  with  their 
discordant  groans.  Seven-headed  hydras  were  there, 
sea-satyrs,  and  great  uncouth  beasts  larger  than  ele- 
phants, with  monstrous  ivory  tusks,  large  roving  eyes, 
and  shaggy  beards  half  covering  their  hideous  maws. 
The  very  sight  of  them  was  enough  to  strike  terror  and 

dismay  into  the  heart  of  the  stoutest  seaman,  and  now 
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;,      fV^.v  r-ime  straight  towards  the  httle  boat,  lashing 
:rw  tertXr:.".  «.eir  g^,ant,c  t.Us,  sn^U  won  er 

summoned  by,,"-  P-f,^  '^^^^  ,e  «ters  thLe  ..th 
rsStt  —  of  :  ludden  sank  beneath  the  waves 
and  aU  became  as  though  they  were  not  and  had  never 

K  r  „f  nrev  vheehng  round  and  round  above  their 
^H.  neSe  on  th!  shrouds,  covering  the  nggmg. 
Grea  •owl^and^uHures.  bats  and  ^-"^^^^-^^^^^^^^^^ 
te  'here,  and  for  a  ^"^  f^^^^^^^tl  the 
?oVe^rl~h:  I^:^^^  -eCng  .rds 

see  1  there  at  last  is  our  long-sought  isiana  .   b^^  >  „ 
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lengths  of  chain,  Sir  Guyon  took  the  steel  net,  each 
carried  an  axe,  and  together  they  marched  ashore, 
leaving  the  boatman  to  guard  his  vessel  and  await  their 
return. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

Of  the  Capture  of  Acrasi&  and  the  Achievement 

of  the  Quest 

ONCE  on  dry  land,  Sir  Guyon  forgot   the   many 
dangers  that  he  had  just  passed  through,  and 
very  soon  both    he  and  the  Palmer  had  re- 
covered from  their  stiffness   and   were  striking   boldly 
through  the  beautiful  wood  towards  the  centre  of  the 
Isle      Before  long  they  heard  a  hideous   bellowmg   of 
manv  wild  beasts,  and  presently  as  they  advanced  they 
found  themselves  face  to  face  with  whole  herds  of  lions 
and    tigers,    panthers    and    jackals,    hideous    apes   and 
shaggy  boars,  and   all  manner  of  bloodthirsty  animals. 
Directly  the  brutes  saw  them  they  with  one  accord  arose 
and  rushed  to  the  onset.  aU  eager  for  the  prey  which  so 
few  could  share;    but  ere  they  had  advanced  a  half- 
dozen  yards  the  Pahner  stepped  out  and  held  his  stat^ 
forth,  gently  waving  them  back.     The  beasts  stopped 
as  though  turned  to  stone  ;   not  a  sound  was  heard,  not 
a  movement  seen  ;    and  then,  in  the  sudden  silence   the 
beasts  one  by  one  lowered  their  heads,  turned  themselves 
and  walked  quietly  away  inco  the  woods.     For  this  stat 
that  the  Palmer  carried  wds  a  magic  staff,  and  ]ust  as  it 
had  power  over  the  demons  of  the  ocean,  so  it  had  power 
ever  these  beasts  of  the  forest,  who  were  themselves  also 
but  the  creatures  of  the  witch  Acrasia. 
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Gladly  Sir  Guyon  marched  on  in  the  wake  of  his  trusty 
guide,  who  was  now  indeed  proving  his  v/orth.  The  trees 
were  getting  fewer  and  fewer  ;  ere  long  they  came  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  wood,  and  there  before  them  lay  the 
end  of  their  wayfaring,  the  Bower  of  Bliss.  A  goodly 
Park  it  was  ;  beautiful  trees  and  flowers  they  could  see 
therein  ;  foimtains  plashed  in  little  ponds  set  deep  in  grassy 
lawns,  and  through  the  glorious  sunlight  flew  gorgeous 
birds  of  paradise,  scintillating  dragon-flies,  and  count- 
less numbers  of  humming-birds  with  burnished  breapts. 
All  the  place  was  girdled  round  by  a  filigree  fence  of  gold 
and  silver  ;  so  fine  and  delicate  it  looked  that  it  scare- 
seemed  strong  enough  for  any  purpose,  but  the  beasts 
of  the  wild-wood  never  tried  to  break  it  down,  and  the 
people  within  were  so  charmed  that  never  did  they 
desire  to  issue  forth. 

Seeing  a  gateway  set  in  the  fenc  ^hey  approached 
thereto,  and  were  for  a  space  lost  in  .  '■rment  at  what 
they  belield.  Of  solid  ivory  it  was,  and  carved  upon  it, 
in  deep  relief,  were  pictures  of  the  wonderful  tales  of  old. 
All  the  story  of  Jason  was  there,  how  he  sailed  away  with 
his  fellows  in  the  good  ship  Argo  to  obtain  the  Golden 
Fleece,  and  of  all  that  bechanced  them  in  their  journeying, 
and  how  they  returned  with  Mcdaea  and  their  spoil,  and 
all  that  thereafter  befell  :  many  other  tales  were  pictured 
there  also,  and  all  was  done  with  most  marvellous  skill  ; 
but  they  could  not  stay  gazing  at  it  over-long,  and  so 
pushed  open  the  ivory  gate  and  entered.  Inside  they 
found  the  Porter  on  a  bench,  sleepy  and  contented  as  he 
lay  there  in  the  sun.  He  rose  as  he  saw  them  approach, 
shaking  his  fluttering  silken  robes  that  were  all  bedecked 
with  gayest  flowers,  and  welcomed  them,  offering  drink 
from  a  great  bowl  of  wine.     Sir  Guyon  was  thirsty,  and 
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the  cool-ng  drink  was  tempting,  but  the  Knight  well  knew 
that  if  he  made  one  false  step  all  would  be  lost,  and 
tlierefore  he  seized  the  bowl  in  his  hand  and  dashed  it 
to  the  ground.  Heedless  of  the  Porter's  angry  words, 
they  passed  on  ;  and  now  all  around  them  told  of  rest 
and  indolent  ease.  No  sign  was  there  of  death  or  decay  ; 
storm  and  frost  never  visited  this  Garden  and  all  was 
beautiful  and  fresh  ;  much  wondered  Sir  Guyon  at  the 
fair  aspect  of  the  place,  yet  he  suffered  no  thought  of 
delight  or  pleasure  to  sink  into  his  soul,  but  marched 
straight  on  and  looked  neither  left  nor  right. 

Soon  they  came  to  a  dainty  arbour,  set  in  their  path, 
so  that  they  could  by  no  means  escape  it,  and,  passing 
under  the  wreathing  boughs  and  branches,  they  found 
within  a  woman,  wondrous  fair  to  k)ok  upon,  but  wanton 
withal,  light  and  laughing,  and  mannered  in  such  wise 
that  Sir  Guyon  almost  thought  that  it  was  Phaedria  once 
more.     As  she  saw  them  approaching  she  rose  from  the 
couch  on  which  she  was  reclining,  and,  smiling,  advanced 
holding  out  to  them  a  marvellous  golden  cup  into  wliich 
she  was  squeezing  the  ]nkc  of  luscious  grapes.     There 
she    stood,    looking   sweet    and    alluring,    her   beautiful 
figure  showing  plainly  through  her  diaphanous  robes  ;  but 
Sir  Guyon  was  proof  now  against  all  temptation,  and  as 
he  bnished  past  her  he  grasped  the  goblet  and  dashed 
It  to  the  ground  as  he  had  done  with  the  bowl  before. 
The  womar  was  angry  at  being  so  treated,  but  she  could 
do  no  more  than  call  them  bad  names,  and  the  Champions 

passed  on. 

As  they  went  every  vista  that  opent>d  to  them  seemed 
more  beautiful  than^he  last.  Soft- yed  gazelles  gazed 
from  the  bushes,  great  beds  of  sweet-scented  flowers 
hedged  their  way,  and  the  flights  of  gaily-coloured  birds 
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played  over  all.   making  the  air  melodious  with   their 
songs  and  cooling  it  with  the  whirring  of  their  wings 
I^rom  the  crystalline  pools  that  were  set  in  the  laxsTis 
came  the  sound  of  merry  laughter,  and  Sir  Guvon  could 
see  the  beautiful  water-nymphs  disporting  themselves 
swimmmg  and  playing  and  calhng  to  him  to  cool  his 
hot    parched  body  and  join  them  in  thoir  games.     But 
the  Kn.ght  was  steadfast  ai.d  ever  he  marched  onward 
b-e  Palmer  at  his  side  counselling  him  not  so  much  as  to 
look  at  them. 

And  now  the  air  grew  oppressive  with  beautiful  scents  • 
all  the  marvels  of  the  place  were  as  though  they  were 
increasmg  an  hundredfold.  The  grass  beneath  their 
feet  seemed  more  springy  and  delightful  than  ever  grass 
was,  the  flowers  at  their  sides  bloomed  with  a  luxuriance 
and  splendour  of  colour  that  no  eve  has  seen  nor  mind 
imagined  ;  to  the  sweet  songs  of  the  birds  was  added  a 
gentle  accompaniment  of  all  sweet  sounds  that  ever  were  • 
tlie  flowing  water,  the  wind  in  the  branches,  the  mur- 
muring of  countless  yellow-banded  bees,  all  combined  to 
make  the  most  wonderful  harmony  that  ever  lulled  the 
sense  of  man ;  and  Sir  Guyon,  raising  his  head  in  the  heavy 
air,  saw  that  at  last  he  had  reached  his  goal  and  that  he 
was  standing  on  the  threshold  of  Acrasia's  innermost 
liower. 

There  she  was,  half  sitting,  half  lying,  on  a  bank  covered 
with  roses  and  greenery,  and  as  Sir  Guyon  gazed  he  felt 
exceeding  great  pity  for  the  poor  Sir  Mordant,  whom 
she  had  done  to  death,  and  he  thought  within  himself : 

Mad  I  but  met  her  unaware  and  not  forewarned,  should 
/  have  guessed  that  she  was  in  truth  a  witch  ?  Should 
/have  had  the  strength  to  resist  her  charms  ?  Ah  me  I 
ah.  me !    Thus  fall  the  proudest  Knights,  and  after  this 
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hour  I  shall  no  more  wonder  thereat."  So  intent  had 
he  been  in  gazing  at  Acrasia  that  for  the  minute  he  had 
not  noticed  that  there  was  one  beside  her,  but  now, 
with  a  movement  of  exquisite  grace,  she  leant  forward 
and,  bending  low,  kissed  the  pale  mouth  of  a  Knight  who 
lay  stretched  with  his  head  in  iier  lap.  Again  and  again 
she  kissed  him,  fondling  his  face  and  smoothing  his  hair, 
but  he  was  all  unwittmg,  for  he  lay  in  deepest  sleep, 
seemingly  worn  out  and  all  exhausted. 

Suddenly  Sir  Guyon  gathered  himself  together,  he 
nodded  to  the  Palmer,  and  with  a  mighty  spring  the  pair 
were  upon  the  lovers.  Ere  they  knew  what  was  hap- 
pening, both  were  secure  within  the  net.  The  Knight 
awoke  with  a  start  and  strove  to  free  himself :  Acrasia 
struggled,  implored,  threatened,  and  cursed,  but  all  was 
to  no  purpose  :  the  net  was  strong.  Sir  Guyon  had 
hardened  his  heart,  and  neither  force  nor  guile  could 
avail  to  free  the  prisoners.  Swiftly  they  bound  Acrasia 
hand  and  foot  with  the  chain  of  steel  so  that  by  no 
means  might  she  escape  ;  but  as  for  the  Knight,  they 
soon  released  him,  and,  after  the  Palmer  had  given 
him  sage  counsel,  glad  indeed  was  he  to  be  free  to  go 
and  to  shako  off  the  yoke  that  so  nearly  had  been  his 
destruction. 

Then  the  two  set  to  work  with  the  axes  they  had 
brought  with  them,  and  in  short  time  they  had  mined  that 
beautiful  place  for  ever  ;  they  cut  down  the  bowers  and 
arbours,  they  burned  the  pleasant  groves,  uprooted  the 
flowers,  and  destroyed  the  filigree  fence  ;  everything 
they  wrecked,  and  the  birds  and  nymphs  fled  before  the 
flames  that  were  rapidly  devouring  all  they  had  been 
unable  to  touch. 

Sir  Guyon  smiled  grimly  as  he  looked  round  on  the 
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havoc  he  had  wrought.  Sadly  he  thought  of  the  two  poor 
bodies  that  he  had  buried  'ncath  the  trees  so  long  ago  ;  he 
thought,  too,  of  the  innocent  babe,  Ruddymaine,  and 
he  was  glad  as  he  watched  the  burning  bowers  that  his 
vow  was  indeed  accomphshed.  There  was  still  one  thing 
to  do,  however,  and  with  a  sigh  of  relief  he  turned  to  the 
tree  to  which  he  had  chained  Acrusia,  and  he  and  the 
Palmer  led  her  away,  heedless  of  her  cries  for  mercy  and 
her  faltering  lures  to  love. 

As  they  went  from  the  place  they  came  to  where  the 
beasts  had  raged  against  them  only  that  morning,  and 
Sir  Guyon  turned  to  the  Palmer,  asking,  "  What  mean 
those    beasts    that    lie   here  ?     Why   are   they   here  ?  " 
And  the  Palmer  made  answer  :    "Son,  those  beasts  were 
once  men  even  as  thou  art,  and  were  once  lovers  of  this 
foul  witch,  even  as  that  young  Knight  whom  so  lately 
thou  didst   release.     For  these  no  Champion  appeared 
till  now  to  rescue  them,  and  therefore  when  Acrasia  had 
wrought  her  will  with  them,  she  transformed  their  bodies 
to  these  hideous  forms,  forms  which,  alas  !   were  perhaps 
more   in   accord   with   their   minds."     "  Oh,    Palmer  !  " 
answered  Sir  Guyon,  his  heart  full  with  pity,  "surely 
they  have  suffered  enow  ?     Canst  thou  not  restore  them 
to  their  former  state  ?  "     And  the  Palmer,  approaching 
them,  gently  struck  each  beast  with  his  staff  and  straight- 
way one  by  one  they  became  men  again.  Though,  in  sooth, 
unmanly-looking  men  they  were,  stanng  ghastly  about 
them  ere  they  ran  off  to  the  wild-wood  ;    and  one  there 
was  who  had  been  in  the  shape  of  a  foul  boar-pig,  who 
railed  at  the  Palmer,  calhng  him  hard  names  for  bringing 
him  back  to  his  natural  form,  so  that  the  Palmer  repented 
him,  and,  striking  him  again  with  his  staff,  said,  "  Foul 
thou  wert,  foul  thou  shalt  remain,"  and  the  man,  now 
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once  more  a  pig,  shambled  grunting  away,  wallowing  in 
the  filth  around  him. 

Soon  they  came  again  to  the  strand  whereat  they  had 
left  their  boat,  and  without  more  ado  they  got  aboard, 
carrying  their  captive  with  them.  In  few  days  the 
boatman  brought  them  back  to  the  Castle  whence  they 
had  set  forth.  Acrasia  was  shortly  sent  thence  under 
strong  guard  to  the  Court  of  the  Faerie  Qucene  ;  but  as 
for  Sir  Guyon  and  the  Palmer,  there  they  rested  awhile 
and  much  joyed  themselves  in  the  company  of  Prince 
Arthur  and  the  Lady  Alma's  goodly  mcnie. 

Here  ends  the  Legend  that  tells  of  Sir  Guyon,  and 
how  he  overcame  the  Witch  Acrasia. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

How  Britomart  saw  Sir  Artegall  in  the  Magic 

Mirror 


MANY  years  ago,  far  back  in  the  days  before 
history,  there  hvid  on  the  borders  of  Faery 
Land  a  great  and  powerful  King,  by  name 
Ryence  ;  and  of  all  the  treasures  wherewith  his  Castle 
was  filled  there  were  two  that  he  valued  beyond  price. 
One  was  his  fair  young  daughter,  Britomart,  and  the 
other  a  wondrous  magic  globe,  designed  and  made  for 
him  by  the  great  enchanter  Merlin. 

Britomart  was  tall  and  good  to  look  upon  :  and 
much  as  her  mother  had  died  soon  after  she  was  born 
and  King  Ryence  had  no  other  child — neither  son  nor 
daughter — to  come  aft^er  him,  he  had  allowed  her  to 
grow  up  more  like  a  Lay  than  a  girl,  managing  horses 
and  tossing  spear  and  shield  from  her  earUest  years. 
And  now,  at  the  time  our  story  opens,  when  Britomart 
was  growing  from  girlhood  into  beautiful  young  woman- 
hood, all  her  delight  was  set  on  deeds  of  arms,  she 
dreamed  of  one  day  meeting  the  focman's  steel,  clashing 
in  brilliant  victory,  and  cared  naught  for  the  needle  and 
embroidery  work  that  so  much  engrossed  her  young 
companions. 

On  a  day,  as  she  was  wandering  through  her  father's 
halls,   dreaming  her  dreams    and    pondering  over  the 
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future,  her  footsteps  led  her  to  the  little  chamber  wherein 
the  King  stored  many  of  his  treasures,  and  there  she- 
saw  the  wondrous  magic  globe.     Often  had  she  heard  her 
f  ;her  tell  how  Merlin  had  fashioned  it,  and  of  the  many 
marvellous  virtues  that  it  had,  and  now,  as  she  stood 
there  gazing  into  the  glassy  depths,  she  said  quietly  to 
herself :  "  Let  me  try  the  secrets  of  the  sphere  ;   let  mc 
see  if  it  will  show  the   future  in  very  truth  as  has  been 
told  me  !  "     So  she   seated   herself   btfore   the   crystal, 
and  for  some  time  could  sec  naught  but  the  ball  itself, 
the  curiously   wrought   framework   of  gold   whereon   it 
stood,  and  her  own  fair  image  gazing  back  into  her  eyes. 
Presently   she    took   hold  of   the   stand    with    her   two 
hands,   her   thoughts   wandered   away   and    away,    and 
before  she  really  knew  of  what  she  was  thinking  shc^  was 
wondering  about  the  future,  and  seeing  in  the  dimness 
of  her  own  mind  the  ideal  form  of  the  hero  that  one  day 
she  would  wish  to  wed.     All  other  thoughts  vanished  one 
by  one,  but  still  she  gazed  at  the  glass,  and  at  last  her 
owTi  reflection  disappeared  and  naught  remained  but  the 
vacant  globe  and  her  teeming,  thoughtful  brain.     Deep 
in  the  recesses  of  the  sphere  hidden  fires  now  and  again 
flickered  into  flame,  only  to  die  down  and  leave  for  an 
instant  the  surface  clear ;    then  clouds  seemed  to  over- 
spread the  field ;  gradually  they  lifted,  and  then  Brito- 
mart  saw  depicted  with  magic  cunning  a  wide  and  ample 
plain  stretching  far  away,  and  across  the  plain  a  broad 
white  road  foUowing  a  flag-hidden  river.     Intently  she 
watched ;  she  could  see  the  light  wind  rustling  the  flags, 
she  could  almost  hear  the  cry  of  the  plovers  as  they  rose 
and  disappeared  over  the  rising  ground  ;    and  then  she 
held    her    breath,    for    there    in    the    far   distance    she 
descried    a   comely    Knight    riding    slowly,    so   slowly. 
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towards  her,  down  the  long  wlaite  road  !  Nearer  and 
nearer  he  came,  till  the  unseen  watcher  could  see  his 
manly  face  showing  'neath  bis  lifted  vizor ;  the  crest  on 
his  helmet,  a  Couchant  Hojnd,  she  could  see  also,  and 
presently  could  make  out  all  the  details  of  his  armour 
that  glittered  so  bravely  in  the  sun  Wondrous  massy 
it  seemed,  and  antique  in  shape,  strong  and  sound  ; 
it  was  all  fitted  with  gold,  and  over  his  breast,  in  ancient 
characters,,  ran  the  legend 

"  Achilles'  armcs,  which  Artegall  did  win," 

while  the  shield  he  carried  was  decked  on  its  azure  field 
with  a  little  crowned  Ermine. 

All  this  she  saw,  but  more  she  looked  at  the  face 
beneath  the  lifted  vizor,  and  as  the  Knight  passed  across 
ttie  globe  and  the  clouds  once  more  fell  and  blotted  out 
the  dream  she  loosed  he'-  bands  and  sank  back  into 
her  seat  worn  out  with  excitement. 

But  not  for  long  ;  she  shortly  arose  and  went  her  way 
little  heeding  the  marvellous  vision  she  had  beheld, 
albeit,  unknown  to  her,  the  archer  Cupid  had  wounded 
her  deep  in  her  heart,  and  in  the  wr>nnd  was  sown  the 
seed  of  Love. 

Short  time  had  passed  ere  her  royal  father  and  her 
ancient  Nurse  perceived  a  change  come  over  Britomart. 
No  longer  she  walked  with  proud  bearing  and  princely 
gait ;  sad  and  melancholy  she  w-axed  ;  and  when  they 
questioned  her,  as  ing  wl  it  ailed  her,  she  could  say  naught, 
for  she  wist  not  what  it  was.  And  as  at  night  she  lay 
trying  to  sleep  by  the  side  of  her  Nurs(;  frightful  dreams 
would  make  her  start,  till  presently  the  vision  of  the  once- 
seen  Knigf  ^vould  come  to  her  and  all  would  be  quiet 
and  still  agaui. 
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At  last  the  Nurse  could  keep  silent  no  longer.  "  Brito- 
mart,"  she  cried,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  as  she  felt 
her  shuddering  at  her  side,  "  Britomart,  my  dear,  dear 
foster-child,  what  evil  plight  is  it  that  has  befallen  you 
and  changed  you  thus  ?  Time  was— yea,  not  long  since— 
when  life  was  a  pleasant  thing  for  you;  but  now  you 
no  more  delight  in  sports  and  Princes'  pleasures,  you  no 
longer  love  to  be  seen  abroad,  but  hide  yourself  by  day 
in  corners,  an '  '  .  night  shiver  and  sob  instead  of  taking 
healthful  sleep.  Ah,  Britomart,  much  I  fear  that  love  it 
is  that  troubles  you  thus.  I  have  lived  long  in  the  world 
and  know  the  signs  of  love  ;  I  have  gathered  nuch 
wisdom  in  my  years,  and  now  I  swear  to  you,  dearest 
foster-daughter,  that  if  you  but  tell  me  all,  never  will 
I  stint,  at  death  or  danger,  ere  I  have  gained  you  due 
relief."  Poor  Britomnrt  lay  sobbing  in  her  Nurse's 
arms ;  but  at  last  she  answered  her,  saying,  "  Ah,  but 
my  wound  is  not  like  any  other  that  ever  was  :  it  is  not 
love  of  a  man,  as  you  imagine,  that  has  brought  me  to 
this  pass,  though  you  guessed  truly  when  you  said  it 
must  needs  be  love.  Ah,  no  ;  if  it  were  a  man  matters 
might  soon  come  right ;  but,  hearken,  it  is  only  the  shade 
and  semblance  of  a  Knight,  whoso  person  I  have  never 
seen;  one  day  I  saw  it  in  my  father's  magic  mirror, 
fashioned  for  him  by  Merhn,  and  ever  since  that  day 
weaker  and  weaker  have  I  grown  in  longing  for  that 

shade." 

"  Darghter,"  answered  the  Nurse,  greatly  comforted 
at  hearing  these  tidings,  "  that  is  a  Uttle  thing  to  be  so 
distraught  at.  See,  if  the  passion  has  by  now  gained 
too  strong  a  hold  on  you  that  you  may  not  shake  it  off, 
I  vow  to  thee  that  by  some  means  or  another  I  will  find 
for  thee  thy  true-loved  Knight." 
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Then  did  Britomart  feel  greatly  eased,  and  laid  iier 
down  to  restful  sleep  for  the  first  time  since  she  had 
searched  the  magic  mirror  ;  while  Glauce,  the  old  Nurse, 
arosf  and  sallied  forth  to  gather  rue  and  Co  nphora, 
calamint  and  other  herh  herewith  to  work  charms 
and  mcaiitationa. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

How  Britomart  visits  the  Enchanter  Merlifi, 
and  thereafter  sets  forth  upon  her  Quest 

IONG  worked  Glauce  at  her  spells ;  but  though 
she  took  the  thrice  three  hairs  from  off  her 
^  head,  kneaded  her  herbs  in  earthen  pots,  turned 
lu  rself  thrice  round  contrary  to  the  sun,  used  the  words 
of  power  that  are  prescribed  in  the  Black  Books  for  use 
on  such  occasions,  and  went  through  all  the  carefully 
laid  down  instructions,  emitting  not  the  smallest  detail, 
nothing  came  of  it  all,  and  Britomart  was  no  nearer  her 
Knight  or  her  happiness  than  she  was  at  the  begmning. 

Glauce  was  perplexed.  All  ways  she  tried,  but  was 
fain  to  admit  herself  beaten  at  each  fresh  attempt ;  till 
at  last  she  said  to  Britomart :  "  My  dear  foster-daughter, 
full  well  I  see  there  is  naught  to  be  done  but  to  repair 
to  the  maker  of  the  magic  mirror  himself.  Come,  let 
us  disguise  ourselves  and  go  to  the  cave  wherein  he 
dwells."  Britomart  thought  that  this  was  by  far  the 
best  counsel  that  she  had  received,  and  so  it  was  not 
long  ere  the  twain  werr  standing,  clothed  in  scuUions' 
threadbare  dresses,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Wizard's 
cavern. 

Now  Merlin  well  \vist  ere  they  appeared  that  they 
were  coming,  and  he  knew  also  their  errand  ;  but  when 
they  cautiously  entered  fearful  of  disturbing  the  Wizard, 
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who  was  tracing  cabalistic  characters  on  the  ground, 
he  asked  them  to  unfold  their  business  as  though  knowing 
naught  of  it. 

Glauce  spokr.  "  Be  not  offended  at  our  so  rash  intru- 
sion," she  said  ;  "  mighty  cause  has  forced  us  to  come  into 
your  presence,  to  wit,  this  Maiden  here  has  for  months 
been  tormented  by  a  sore  and  unknown  evil ;  neither  she 
nor  I  know  anything  of  its  cause,  but  this  I  know,  tha^ 
unless  you  afford  her  some  remedy,  full  shortly  shall  I 
see  her  dead." 

Merlin  smiled  within  himself.  "  Beldame,"  he  answered, 
"  your  Damsel  hath  more  need  of  leech-craft  than  of 
my  skill ;  appeal  o  Magic  availeth  nothing  if  the  leech 
can  cure  the  ill !  " 

"O  Sire,"  answered  Glauce,  waxing  half  wroth,  and 
afraid  at  the  same  time  to  let  her  true  thoughts  appear, 
"  if  leech's  skill  could  have  cured  my  daughter,  certain 
ye  may  be  that  I  would  not  have  troubled  you.  This  sad 
evil  doth  not  spring  from  any  natural  cause,  but  is,  me- 
thinks,  the  doing  of  some  wicked,  cursed  witch." 

Merlin  would  no  longer  dissemble.  Bursting  into 
laughter  he  cried  :  "  Ah,  Glauce,  Glauce,  ye  need  hide 
yourself  no  further  ;  nor  ye,  fair  Britomart,  for  easy  it 
is  to  know  you  even  'neath  those  rags,  and  well  I  know, 
too,  the  reason  of  your  coming  here." 

At  these  words  Britomart  was  all  ci>nfusion,  and  rosy 
blushes  covered  her  face  ;  but  the  old  Nurse  was  quick 
to  seize  the  opportunity,  and  cried  :  "  Since  then  ye  know 
all  our  grief  pity  our  plight  I  pray  you,  and  grant  us 
some  remedy."  Whereat  Merlin  waxed  solemn,  and 
pondering  awhile  he  said  to  Britomart :  "  Most  noble 
Virgin  tliat  hast  learnt  through  magic  lore  to  love,  be 
not  fearful,  for   all   will  yet   be  well,   and  in  the  far- 
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str^'tching  future  I  sre  awaiting  you  a  great  and  noble 
destiny.  It  was  by  no  mere  chance,  Britomart,  that 
thy  wandering  thoughts  w('re  led  towards  the  mirror ; 
destiny  guided  thy  glance  ;  and  it  is  no  ill  fate  that  has 
befallen  you,  in  that  thou  shouldst  love  the  proudest 
Knight  that  ever  there  was." 

"  But  stay,''  quoth  Glauce,  "  how  shall  she  find  and 
know  this  Knight  ?  Where  shall  she  seek  him,  and  how  ?  " 
To  wliich  the  Mage  replied :  "  The  Fates  have  ordained 
that  she  shall  find  him,  and  yet  it  is  but  right  that  the 
objects  of  Fate  should  do  what  they  may  to  assist  its 
fulfilment.  Therefore  hearken  :  Artcgall  is  the  Knight's 
name  ;  he  liveth  in  the  Land  of  Faery,  and  yet  no  elf  is 
he,  but  son  to  Gorlois,  a  mighty  King  of  a  far  country, 
who  was  stolen  from  his  cradle  by  a  fay  and  nurtured 
there  as  one  of  themselves.  Seek  him  then  in  the  Land  of 
Faery  that  lies  so  near  your  father's  borders,  and  there, 
in  sooth,  ye  shall  in  good  time  find  him." 

Britomart  and  Glauce  at  these  words  thanked  Merlin 
for  all  he  had  told  them,  and  went  their  way  greatly 
lieartened  at  what  they  had  heard.  At  once  they  set 
to  work  to  devise  schemes  whereby  they  might  further 
their  desires,  and  at  last  the  Nurse  conceived  a  bold 
design,  and  said  to  her  charge  :  "  Daughter,  let  us  lose  no 
time,  but  forthwith  sally  forth  as  warriors,  ye  as  a  Knight, 
and  I  as  your  Squire.  Methinks  that  ye  will  make  a 
splendid  Knight,  for  ye  are  tall  and  well  fashioned,  while 
as  for  skill  and  prowess  thou  hast  long  time  now  been 
used  to  wiel'^^ig  spear  and  shield." 

Britomart  was  enraptured  with  the  idea:  it  was  the 
very  thing  that  she  had  been  longing  for,  and  now  she 
threw  off  her  melancholy  fit  and  cried :  "  Yes,  yes ! 
Come,  let  us  start;  get  us  but  arms  and  armour,  and 
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we  will  leave  at  ^nce  or  ever  the  King,  my  father,  is 
aware  !  "  Glauce  repaired  to  the  Castle  chapel,  and 
there  on  the  walls  hung  a  goodly  suit  of  mail  that  had 
belonged  to  an  Amazonian  Queen  who  had  lately  fallen 
in  fight.  This,  inlaid  with  gold  as  it  was,  together  with 
all  the  equipment  and  another  suit  for  herself,  she  brought ; 
and  they  were  soon  arrayed  in  all  the  panoply  of  war. 
The  spear  and  shield  that  Britomai;  chose  had  been 
fashioned  many  years  before  by  the  old  King  Bladud,  and 
such  magic  had  been  used  in  the  fashioning  thereof  that 
no  man  might  keep  his  saddle  when  once  struck  by  the 
spear,  and  the  shield  could  withstand  any  blow. 

Thus  armed  and  equipped,  the  Maiden  "  Knight  " 
and  her  "  Squire  "  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  forth 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  through  back  ways  and 
privy  paths,  until  at  length  they  arrived  in  the  enchanted 
Land  of  Faery, 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

How  Britomart  met  Prince  Arthur  and  heard 
Tidings  of  Sir  Artegall 

MANY  days  they  rode  meeting  with  no  adventure, 
till  at  last,  as  they  were  crossing  an  open  plain, 
they  espied  a  party  coming  towards  them. 
Three  men  there  were  who  rode,  and  one  who  walked,  and 
as  they  approached,  Britomart  and  Glance  could  see  that 
the  riders  were  two  Knights  and  a  Squire  and  the  man 
at  their  side  a  hoary-headed  Palmer,  robed  all  in  black. 
They,  of  course,  were  none  other  than  Sir  Guyon  and  his 
faithful  follower,  and  Prince  Arthur  with  Timias,  his 
Squire  whom,  you  will  remember,  we  had  left  resting 
in  Alma's  halls.  After  they  had  sent  Acrasia  to  the 
Court  of  Gloriana  they  had  set  forth  together  for  to 
seek  fresh  deeds  of  honour  and  knight-errantry. 

They  too  soon  saw  the  approaching  Britomart  and 
Glauce,  and  thinking  that  they  were  stranger-knights 
Sir  Guyon  at  once  besought  the  Prince  that  he  might 
take  upon  himself  that  adventure,  a  request  which  Prince 
Arthur  straightway  conceded.  Britomart  was  no  sooner 
ready  to  receive  the  onset  than  Sir  Guyon  charged  : 
they  met  with  a  terrible  shock ;  the  Damsel  Knight 
reeled  in  her  saddle,  but  Sir  Guyon,  he  who  had  never 
yet  been  so  dishonoured,  was  hurled  a  spear's  length 
behind  his  crupper.    Full  of  disdainful  wrath  he  was 
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as  he  rose,  bn-^ed  and  sore,  from  the  ground,  and, 
snatching  his  sword  from  his  scabbard,  he  rushed  upon 
Britomart  thinking  to  attack  hcT  on  foot.  Ere  he  had 
reached  her,  however,  the  good  old  Palmer,  hurry-ing  to 
his  side,  had  grasped  him  by  the  arm.  "  Stay,  my  son, 
stay!"  he  cried;  "venture  no  further,  for  I  can  see, 
tliough  thou  canst  not,  that  the  spear  that  laid  you  low  is 
enchanted,  and  foolish  it  were  to  attempt  rash  reprisals." 
The  Prince  too  came  up,  and  together  they  soothed  the 
ruffled  Knight,  till  at  last  he  was  pacified,  and  ere  long, 
all  being  of  one  accord,  they  joined  their  forces,  and 
each  gained  much  solace  in  discourse  the  one  with  the 
other. 

Long  while  they  rode  thus  in  pleasant  converse,  and 
none  guessed  that  Britomart  was  other  than  she  seemed. 
On  a  day  they  left  the  open  plains  and  cnt-'-:d  a  dark 
and  gloomy  forest.  No  signs  they  saw  thc.o  of  living 
creatures,  save  the  tracks  of  lions,  bears,  and  other  wood- 
land beasts,  till  suddenly  out  of  the  thickest  bush  there 
burst  a  Lady  seated  upon  a  milk-white  palfrey.  Swiftly 
she  rode,  ever  and  anon  casting  back  glances  full  of  fear ; 
and  as  she  passed,  the  travellers  marked  her  resplendent 
raiment  of  gold  and  silk,  her  tear-stained  face  and  her 
loosened  yellow  hair,  and  the  rich  trappings  on  her  steed. 
They  were  so  startled  at  the  sudden  sight  that  for  a 
moment  they  could  do  naught,  and  before  they  had  had 
time  to  recover  themselves  there  came  rushing  through 
the  same  gap  in  the  bushes  a  grizzly  Forester,  spurring 
his  sorry  jade  as  fiercely  as  ever  he  might  in  the  direction 
he  thought  the  flying  Damsel  had  taken.  Scarcely  had 
he  passed  than  the  Kniglits  recovered  themselves.  With 
few  words  they  started  in  pursuit  ;  Prince  Arthur  and 
Sir  Guyon  hurrying  after  the  Lady,  the  Prince's  Squire, 
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Timias,  following  the  Forester,  while  the  feeble  Pabiier 
bent  his  tottering  steps  in  the  wake  of  his  charge  and  the 
Prince. 

For  a  vvhile  Britomart  watched  motionless,  and  then 
she  turned  to  Giauce,  saying,  "  Useless  it  were  for  us  to 
follow  ;  we  may  safely  leave  to  them  the  rescue  of  the 
Damsel ;  let  us  seek  fresh  adventure  that  may  bring  tidings 
of  Sir  Artegall."  So  they  turned,  and  slowly  rode  away, 
leaving  the  darksome  wood,  to  ride  once  more  over  the 
plain  by  the  side  of  a  pleasant  stream. 

In  some  time  they  saw  in  the  far  distance  a  stately 
Castle,  and  as  they  drew  near  thereto  they  spied  where 
on  the  green  before  the  Castle  gate  six  Knights  did  battle 
with  one.  The  one,  in  very  truth,  was  defending  him- 
self right  vaUantly,  and  though  he  was  hard  pressed  and 
sore  wounded  he  yielded  never  an  inch  to  his  cruel  foes. 
With  a  warlike  cry  Britomart  couched  her  spear  and 
rode  to  his  aid.  The  Red  Cross  Knight  (for  he  it  was) 
drew  great  courage  from  her  coming,  and  together  they 
laid  about  so  lustily  that  soon  the  six  false  Knights 
were  fighting  for  their  lives.  Britomart's  magic  spear 
accounted  for  three  of  them,  the  Red  Cross  Knight  him- 
self slew  a  fourth,  and  the  remaining  two,  being  sorely 
wounded  and  afraid,  yielded  themselves  and  cried  for 
mercy.  Pardon  vv-as  freely  bestowed  on  them  after  they 
had  promised  to  mend  their  ways,  and  they  departed 
while  Giauce  and  Britomart  attended  to  the  wounds  of 
the  Red  Cross  Knight.  They  carried  him  within  that 
Castle,  where  they  were  made  right  welcome,  and  there 
they  stayed  resting  and  refreshing  themselves  for  many 
days. 

Now  in  the  battle,  when  Britomart  had  gone  to  the 
succour  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight,  by  some  mischance  her 
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helmet  had  been  hit  awry,  so  that  one  of  her  long  golden 
locks  had  escaped  its  prison  and  fallen  like  a  shower 
over  hrr  steel-clad  bo.-,om.  Hastily  she  had  gathered 
it  up  and  replacid  it  'neath  lur  casque,  so  hastily  that 
she  thought  that  no  one  could  have  noticed  it  ;  but  alas  ! 
the  Red  Cross  Knight  had  seen,  and  had  known  at  once 
that  his  wonderful  deliverer  was  no  man,  but  a  woman. 
How  this  might  be  he  did  not  ask  at  this  time,  and,  indeed, 
all  the  while  they  sojourned  in  the  Castle  Joyeous,' 
said  never  a  word  of  what  he  knew  ;  but  when  at  last 
they  left  the  Castle  and  were  faring  forth  together,  he 
asked  on  a  day.  saying,  "  We  have  had  much  pleasant 
converse,  you  and  I,  and  you  know  me  for  who  I  am  ; 
tv  11  me,  therefore,  Lady  "— Britomart  started,  and  blushed 
a  rosy  red—"  for  I  know  well  that  you  are  a  Lady,  though 
you  seem  the  fairest  knight  alive — tell  me  what  has 
brought  you  here,  and  in  this  disguise." 

Poor  Britomart  knew  not  which  way  to  look,  nor 
what  answer  to  make,  but  at  length  she  collected  herself 
and  said  with  cast-down  eyes  :  "  Fair  Sir,  since  ye  have 
guessed,  though  how  I  know  not,  one  of  my  secrets, 
now  will  I  tell  you  the  other.  Know  then  that  from' 
my  earliest  childhood  I  have  been  accustomed  to  arms 
and  mail-clad  steeds.  Never  have  I  stayed  at  home  as 
is  the  wont  of  other  women,  and  worked  with  the  needle 
and  thread,  but  have  delighted  in  seeking  adventures 
both  by  sea  and  land.  I  had  heard  that  in  Faery  Land 
were  to  be  found  the  most  glorious  of  adventures  ;  there- 
fore came  I  here  !  "  She  ceased,  but  the  longing  to  hear 
something,  if  perchance  she  might,  of  Sir  Artegall  was 
too  strong  for  her,  and  before  the  Red  Cross  Knight 
could  reply  she  went  on  :  "  But  tell  me,  Sir  Knight, 
know  ye  aught  of  one  who  has  lately  done  me  foul  dis- 
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honour  and  despite  ?  H.-  it  i-  whom  I  am  seeking,  jikI 
he  is  called  Sir  Artegall  !  "  Tht-  word  once  out  of  her 
lips  she  would  fain  recall  it,  hut  this  might  not  b<\  and  she 
sat  quaking  in  he.  saddle  fearing  what  she  might  hear. 

"  Fair  martial  Maid,"  answered  the  Red  Cross  Knight, 
"surely  ye  are  making  some  mistake,  for  never  was 
Knight  so  gentle,  so  noble,  or  so  courteous  as  the  good 
Sir  Artegall." 

Now  was  Britomart  right  glad  to  hear  these  tidings,  but, 
wishful  to  hear  more  of  him,  she  went  on  in  angry  tones  : 
"  Dissuade  me  not.  fair  Sir,  from  my  vengeance  ;  he  has 
done  me  great  and  grievous  wrong,  so  tell  me,  if  thou 
canst,  where  I  may  fmd  the  varlet."  "Nay,  nay."  said  he, 
"  I  counsel  ye  seek  not  this  Knight  if  indeed  ye  wish 
for  vengeance,  for  never  yet  has  his  match  been  found. 
And  verily  I  know  not  where  he  is  at  this  time,  for  he 
stays  not  in  one  place,  but  walks  the  whole  world  round 
defending  the  helpless,  the  fatherless,  and  the  weak,  where- 
soever he  may  hear  of  them." 

The  pleasing  words  sank  like  soothing  magic  into 
Britomart 's  heart,  giving  her  great  ease  and  comfort, 
but  yet  she  would  not  be  satisfied,  and  rephed  :  "  Say 
not  these  idle  words  to  me.  Sir  Knight,  and  if  in  truth 
ye  know  not  where  he  may  be  found  tell  me  at  least  how- 
he  looks,  what  arms  he  bears,  what  shield,  and  all  about 
him,  so  that  when  I  meet  him  I  may  indeed  call  him  to 
account."  And  the  Red  Cross  Knight  told  her,  and 
as  he  was  speaking  Britomart  closed  her  eyes  and  saw- 
once  again  the  self-same  vision  that  erstwhile  she  had 
beheld  in  Merlin's  mirror;  the  Knight  drew  the  same 
picture  in  every  detail,  and  the  Damsel  Knight  was 
indeed  happy,  for  she  knew  that  her  Sir  Artegall  was  a 
good  and  noble  man. 
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CHAPTER  XXITI 

Of  Florimell,  and  how  she  escaped  from  a 
Witch  and  a  Cruel  Monster 

AND  now  we  must  leave  the  lady  Britomart 
awhile,  and  return  to  the  darksome  woods 
L  wherein  Sir  Guyon  and  Prince  Arthur  had 
followed  the  track  of  the  flying  Damsel.  Through  thick 
and  thin  they  purs'ied  her,  but  she  was  soon  out  of  sight, 
so  fast  she  rode,  and  presently,  the  two  coming  to  a 
double  way  and  in  doubt  as  to  which  path  to  take,  they 
decided  to  separate,  and  each  followed  a  different  road. 
By  this  time  the  whole  party  had  become  divided,  for 
the  Forester,  with  Timias  at  his  heels,  had  soon  been 
forced  to  leave  the  path  that  the  Damsel  had  taken- 

Prince  Arthur  at  length  saw  the  object  of  his  search 
still  spurring  away  in  the  distance.  Ever  and  anon  she 
l)oked  back,  but  she  was  as  frightened  at  seeing  a 
Knight  pursuing  her  as  she  had  been  at  the  Forester, 
so  drew  not  rein,  but  ever  fled  before  him.  Night  came 
on  apace  ;  Prince  Arthur  at  length  was  obliged,  perforce, 
to  alight  and  wait  for  the  dawn,  and  in  the  morning  as 
soon  as  it  began  to  grow  light  he  again  set  forth.  Long 
time  he  wandered  in  the  forest,  till  suddenly  he  came 
upon  a  httle  Dwarf,  panting  for  brtath,  with  his  ugly 
little  face  all  scratch,  d  with  the  brambles,  and  his  feet 
nearly  lame  from  running.     "  W  ho  are  you  ?  "  asked  the 
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Prince.  "  Whence  came  you,  and  whither  d)  you  go  so 
fast  ?  "  "  Sire,"  answered  the  Dwarf,  "  I  have  come  from 
the  Faery  Court,  and  I  am  searching  through  this  wide 
forest  for  the  Lady  whom  I  serve.  She  kft  the  Court 
but  lately,  and  must  have  passed  this  way  ;  tell  me,  Sire, 
therefore,  if  you  have  seen  her,  and  in  what  direction 
she  was  travelling."  "  What  like  was  she  ?  "  asked 
Prince  Arthur,  "  and  how  arrayed  ?  "  "  Royally  clad.  " 
said  the  Dwarf ;  "  she  wore  a  robe  of  red  and  gold,  and 
in  her  hair  a  rich  goldtm  circlet ;  her  palfny  was  whiter 
than  the  snow,  and  she  herself  was  even  whiter  still ;  in- 
deed, ye  could  not  mistake  her,  for  she  is  the  fairest  Maiden 
alive."  "  Yea,  truly  have  I  seen  her,"  spake  the  Prince. 
"  She  was  flying  fast  through  the  forest,  followed  by  an  ill- 
favoured  Forester;  from  him,  in  truth,  my  company  and 
I  rescued  her,  but  v/e  could  not  stay  her,  for  the  faster 
we  followed  the  faster  she  flew."  The  little  Dwarf  was 
right  sad  at  these  words  ;  he  wept  and  wrung  his  ungainly 
hands,  asking  the  Prince  where  he  might  find  her.  And 
the  Prince  could  tell  him  naught  save  that  she  had 
tied,  and  the  night  had  overtaken  him  so  that  he  could 
pursue  no  more ;  and.  he  addtd,  "  A  Knight's  ransom 
would  I  give  to  find  her ;  but  tell  me,  thou,  who  is 
this  Lady,  and  why  flies  she  through  the  wild- wood  ?  " 
"  Florimell  the  Fair,  is  she  called,"  answered  the  Dwarf. 
"It  is  five  days  since  tidings  came  to  the  Court  that 
her  lover  Marinell  was  slain,  and  it  is  four  daj's  since 
she  left  us,  vowing  never  to  return  till  that  she  had 
found  him,  dead  or  alive."  Then  Prince  Arthur  swore 
never  to  leave  the  Dwarf  till  they  had  discovered  the 
fair  Florimell. 

Meanwhile    Florimell,  all   heedless   of   the  descending 
darkness  that  had  stopped  Prince  Arthur,  had  continued 
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her  way  as  though  thr  Forester  were  still  upon  her  track. 
When  she  had  grown  too  +':ed  to  hold  the  reins,  her 
palfrey  had  gone  on  and  on  of  his  own  accord  wheresoever 
he  thought  best,  till  at  last  in  the  early  morning  he  could 
carry  her  no  further  and  gently  lay  him  down  upon  the 
ground.  Florimell  was  greatly  surprised  at  this,  but,  it 
being  impossible  to  urge  the  wearv  beast  onward,  she 
continued  her  way  on  foot,  until  presently  she  descried 
a  little  wreath  of  smoke  curling  over  the  tree-tops  up 
to  the  blue  sky.  Cheerful  sight  it  was  to  her  in  her  dis- 
tress, and  thither  she  directed  her  steps,  hoping  to  find 
at  least  a  hut  whin'e  she  might  rest  her  weary  limbs. 

And  she  was  not  disappointed.  There  in  a  gloomy 
glen  she  found  a  little  wattled  cottage.  Eerie  and  weird 
it  looked  standing  there  in  the  forest,  far  away  from  all 
htmian  dwelling-places,  but  Florimell  cared  httle  for 
its  looks.  The  open  door,  leading  to  a  dark  interior, 
betokened  shelter  of  some  sort,  and,  throwing  fear  to 
the  winds,  the  Damsel  boldly  entered. 

Seated  on  the  floor  was  a  hideous  old  witch,  who,  as 
soon  as  she  was  aware  of  Florimell,  started  from  the 
ground  and  stared  at  her  visitor,  half  angry,  half  afraid. 
At  length  she  croaked  :  "  What  Rend  has  led  you  here 
to  this  my  secluded  dwelling-place  ?  How  came  you 
here  ?  Who  are  you  ?  "  And  Florimell  replied,  the  tears 
starting  from  her  eyes  :  "  Be  not  wroth  with  me.  old 
mother ;  I  have  but  strayed  hither  through  the  forest, 
and  all  I  crave  is  a  shelter  wlurein  to  rest."  The  old 
hag  was  much  moved  at  her  beauty  and  her  distress,  and 
begcui  in  her  rude  way  to  comfort  her,  bidding  her  sit 
down,  :ind  wiping  the  tears  from  her  snowy  cheek. 
Florimell  was  vrht  glad  of  her  attention,  and  sat  herself 
upon  the  floor,  happy  at  behig  anywhere  under  a  roof, 
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where  the  storms  could  no  longer  hurt  her  nor  the  beasts 
of  the  forest  affright  her.  There  she  stayed  all  day,  dry- 
ing her  dripping  garments  and  doing  her  best  to  mmd 
the  rents  they  had  suffered  from  the  brambles  ;  and 
at  last  as  night  came  on  she  heard  footsteps  approaching 
the  hut,  and  presently  in  there  walked  a  wild,  uncouth 
sort  of  youth.  Now  this  was  the  old  hag's  son,  a  laz}', 
worthless  fellow,  who  could  settle  to  no  trade,  but  spent 
all  his  days  lying  in  bed,  or  walking  about  the  forest 
trapping  the  birds  and  now  and  again  kiliuig  the  beasts 
for  food.  Seeing  such  a  beautiful  stranger  sitting  there 
at  his  mother's  side,  he  stopped  in  the  doorway  in  amaze, 
staring  open-eyed  and  open-mouthed  at  the  unaccustomed 
vision,  till  at  last,  plucking  up  sufficient  courage  to  speak, 
he  asked  his  mother  who  she  might  be.  The  witch  gave 
him  no  answer ;  she  could  do  naught  but  stare  at  him 
in  ghastly  wise,  whereat  both  the  lout  and  the  Lady 
marvelled,  and  at  length  Florimell  had  to  answer  herself. 
She  told  him  just  what  she  had  told  his  mother,  and  she 
told  him  so  gently  and  courteously,  and  with  such  a  sweet 
voice,  that  the  heart  of  the  churl  was  softened,  and  by- 
and-by  he  fell  on  loving  her  One  day  he  biought  in 
her  palfrey,  which  he  had  found  wandering  near  at  hand, 
and  every  day  (for  Florimell  stayed  there  many  days)  he 
would  bring  her  the  most  beautiful  of  the  birds  that  he 
had  trapped  or  the  rarest  of  the  wild  fruit,  offering  them 
to  her,  and  trying  to  gain  her  love,  till  at  last  Florimell 
became  frightened,  fearing  lest  mischief  might  befall  her, 
either  from  the  young  man  or  from  his  mother.  So  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  depart,  and  early  on  a  morning 
she  arose  before  either  of  th(  m  was  up,  saddled  her 
palfrey,  and  was  soon  riding  far  away. 

When  the  twain  discovered  that  she  had  gone,  bitterly 
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did  they  upbraid  themselves  for  not  having  kept  better 
watch,  and  the  son  was  loudest  in  his  lamentations,  for 
he  had  never  gained  her  love,  and  was  as  one  distraught. 
All  wavs  the  witch  tried  to  comfort  him  and  bring  him 
to  himself,  but  with  no  success,  and  nothing  would  satisfy 
him  till  she  had  called  her  monster  from  her  hidden  cave 
and  set  it  upon  the  track  of  the  Lady.  A  horrible  beast 
it  was,  of  frightful  aspect,  all  misshapen  and  monstrous, 
and  delighting  in  no  food  so  much  as  women's  flesh. 
The  witch  could  do  anything  she  liked  with  it,  and  as  it 
followed  her  from  its  den,  bellowing,  she  strictly  charged 
it  to  pursue  the  Damsel  and  never  to  stay  until  it  had 
caught  her  and  devoured  her.  The  monster  waited  not 
an  instant,  but  was  at  once  away  on  its  fearful  errand  ; 
and  so  swiftly  did  it  travel  that  it  was  not  long  ere 
Florimell  was  in  sight. 

Poor  Florimell   heard   the   monster  crashing  through 
the  brushwood,  and  turned  to  find  out  whatever  it  could 
be.     When    she    saw   the   beast    rushing  t'^wards    her, 
snorting  w-ith  wide-open  mouth,  she  gave  a  cry  of  alarm 
and  urged  her  palfrey  on  with  all  haste.     Faster  and 
faster  they  fled,  while  the  beast  lumbered  heavily  after 
them,  but  at  length  the  horse's  steps  grew  shorter  and 
shorter,    till  presently  he  could  go  no  further,  but  fell 
immovable  to  earth.     By  now  the  sea-shore  was  in  sight. 
"  Ah."  thought  Florimell.  "  if  only  I  can  reach  the  sea 
in  time  1  shall  be  able  to  throw  myself  into  it,  and  even 
if  I  drown,   that  will  be  better  than  falling  a  prey  to 
this  cruel  monster."     So  she  loosened  her  feet  from  the 
stirrups  and  ran  as  fast  as  she  could  to  the  beach.     Once 
arrived  there  she  found  to  her  delight  a  little  boat  idly 
tossing  on  the  waves  that  tumbled  over  themselves  at 
the  water's  edge,  and  in  the  boat  an  old,  old  fisherman. 
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who  was  sleeping  in  the  sun  whDe  his  nets  were  drying 
on  the  hard  sand.  Without  a  moment's  thought  she 
leapt  into  the  boat,  and,  seizing  an  oar,  pushed  off  just 
at  the  very  instant  that  the  beast  came  panting  to  the 
strand.  With  a  frightful  yell  it  stopped,  and  long  it 
stayed  there  looking  with  greedy  eyes  on  the  boat 
dancing  out  on  the  waters.  Nathless  it  was  afraid 
to  venture  from  the  dry  land,  and  at  last  turned  rue- 
fully away  to  bear  to  its  mistress  the  tale  of  what  had 
taken  place. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

Sir  Satyrane  again  appears,  and  meets  the 
Squire  of  Dames 

i4  S  the  monster  passed  from  the  sea-shore  it 
/\  came  across  Florimell's  dying  palfrey  among 
jL  ^  the  ferns,  and,  still  thirsting  for  blood,  it  turned 
on  the  poor  creature,  tore  him  limb  from  limb  and  gorged 
itself  on  the  hot  blood.  When  he  was  engaged  in  the  grue- 
some orgy  a  Knight  came  riding  by.  The  Satyr's  head 
upon  his  shield  proclaimed  him  for  the  good  Sir  Satyrane. 
For  an  instant  he  stayed,  aghast.  He  knew  by  the  be- 
jewelled trappings  on  the  palfrey  that  it  had  once  be- 
longed to  Florimell  ;  on  the  ground  he  saw  her  golden 
girdle,  blood-stained,  trampled  in  the  mire ;  he  thought 
at  once  that  the  monster  had  slain  the  Damsel ;  therefore 
he  fiercely  flew  upon  it,  though  he  knew  full  well  that 
naught  he  could  do  to  it  would  bring  back  Florimell  or 
restore  the  mangled  steed  to  life. 

The  beast  turned  from  the  carcass  and  reared  itself 
against  the  Knight.  For  a  long  time  the  battle  waged, 
and  ever  Sir  Satyrane  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  the 
beast  seemed  to  grow  stronger  and  stronger  despite  the 
sore  wounds  that  the  Knight  had  inflicted  upon  it,  and 
the  many  streams  of  blood  that  flowed  therefrom.  Sir 
Satyrane  presently  concluded  that  in  no  wise  might  he 
slay  the  creature  with  his  sword,  so  at  last  he  flung  the 
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useless  weapon  from  him  and  hurled  himself  with  all  his 
strength  on  to  the  monster's  body.  There  they  wrestled, 
beast  and  man,  till  the  Knight  gained  the  mastery,  and 
pinning  down  his  adversary  smote  it  so  sorely  with 
his  doubled  fist  that  the  monster  roared  with  pain,  and 
in  the  end  lay  still  and  motionless.  Then  up  rose  Sir 
Satyrane,  and  fastening  one  end  of  Florimell's  girdle 
round  the  creature's  neck  led  it  away  as  quietly  and 
peacefully  as  children  lead  their  puppies.  For  this  girdle 
was  endowed  with  wondrous  magic,  and  naught  of  evil 
or  witchcraft  could  withstand  it. 

As  Sir  Satyrane  led  the  monster  through  the  forest 
mazes,  he  espied  far  off  a  Giantess  speeding  for^vard  on 
a  mighty  charger,  and  bearing  in  her  lap  an  armed  Squire 
bound  hand  and  foot.  Seeing  this  the  Woodland  Knight 
set  spurs  to  his  steed,  and  hurried  after  her  ;  but  the 
monster  he  was  leading  could  not — or  would  not — keep 
pace,  and  in  a  short  time  the  girdle  had  slipped  from  its 
neck  and  it  was  free  once  more.  Sir  Satyrane  deemed 
that  the  beast  was  too  injured  to  stray  far,  and  cared  not 
overmuch,  as  now  he  was  upon  a  more  urgent  Quest,  so, 
thrusting  the  golden  girdle  into  his  bosom,  he  galloped 
forward  fast  and  couched  his  spear  against  the  mighty 
frame  of  the  Giantess.  With  a  yell  she  flung  the  Squire 
from  her  and  turned  on  her  pursuer.  The  fight  was 
short  and  sharp  ;  Sir  Satyrane  clove  a  great  gash  in  the 
Giantess's  shoulder,  but  he  himself  was  hurled  from  his 
saddle  by  a  thrust  from  her  mighty  spear,  and  when  she 
saw  him  lying  to  all  appearance  dead  she  bethought 
her  only  of  her  sore  wound  and  fled  shrieking  through 
the  trees. 

In  no  long  time,  however,  the  Knight,  who  was  only 
stunned,  came  to  himself,  and  as  he  rose  and  looked  about 
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him  for  his  foe  his  ryos  lighted  on  the  Squire,  who  was 
lying  on  the  trampled  grass  unable  to  move. 

The  Woodland  Knight  drew  near  with  painful  steps, 
marvelling  at  the  fair  young  face  that  looke  >  io  woe- 
begone, and  straightway  he  cut  the  cruel  cords  that 
bound  his  limbs.  The  young  man  gave  him  great  thanks, 
to  which  Sir  Satyrane  made  answer  :  "  Nay,  thank  me 
not,  fair  Sir ;  glad  I  am  myself  to  have  escaped  the 
hands  of  that  cruel  Giantess,  and  doubly  glad  to  have 
been  the  means  of  setting  you  free  ;  but  now,  if  thou  art 
rested  enough,  and  able,  tell  me  whence  came  ye,  and 
how  is  it  that  you  were  in  such  cruel  plight  ?  " 

The  Squire  answered  him,  saying,  "  Ah,  Sir  Knight, 
as  T  was  wandering  in  the  woods  seeking  for  adventure 
th  might  redound  to  the  credit  of  knighthood,  this 
ghoulish  monstrosity  came  upon  me  unaware  and  was 
even  now  taking  me  off  to  her  den,  where  she  would  shortly 
— were  it  not  for  you — have  essayed  to  suck  my  life- 
blood.  Such  is  her  wont  with  all  men  she  may  find,  and 
marvel  is  it  to  me  that  thou  wert  able  to  beat  her  off. 
As  for  my  name.  Sir  Knight,  it  needeth  not  to  tell  at  this 
time,  but,  sith  ye  must  call  me  somewhat,  call  me  the 
'  Squire  of  Dames.'  "  "  Yea,"  answered  Sir  Satyrane, 
"  that  will  I  gladly ;  but  tell  me,  an  thou  wilt,  why  the 
Squire  of  Dames  ?  "  "  Because,"  answered  he,  "  I  rove 
the  world  aiding  and  shielding  Damsels  in  distress." 
Well  pleased  was  the  Woodland  Knight  with  the  answer, 
and  after  they  had  further  rested  they  set  forth  together. 
And  first  Sir  Satyrane  returned  to  the  place  where  he 
had  left  the  monster,  but  lo  !  it  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  ; 
it  had  limped  homeward  to  its  mistress ;  and  Sir  Satyrane 
and  the  Squire  of  Dames  proceeded  onward,  the  Knight  first 
making  sure  that  he  still  had  the  golden  girdle  in  his  bosom. 
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Ere  long  they  left  the  wood,  but  they  had  not  gone 
far  in  their  journey  before  they  met  with  another  Knight 
riding  fast  upon  the  plain.  Sir  Satyrane  could  see  by  the 
burning  heart  that  he  bore  on  his  breast  that  the  Knight 
was  Sir  Paridell,  one  of  the  train  of  the  Faerie  Queenc.  He 
could  tell,  also,  that  he  was  bound  upon  some  Quest ; 
so  setting  spurs  to  their  steeds,  they  soon  came  up  with 
him,  and  after  goodly  greetings  inquired  what  might  be 
his  errand.  "  Bad  tidings  do  I  bring,"  answered  Sir 
Paridell,  "  from  the  Court  of  Gloriana.  Florimell,  whom 
ye  know  well,  has  these  many  days  wandered  forth  alone 
to  find,  dead  or  alive,  her  beloved  Marine!!,  and  after  her 
have  followed  all  the  Knights,  myself  among  the  rest,  to 
find  her,  and  safeguard  her  against  harm." 

Sir     Satyrane    was    sore    grieved    at    these    tidings. 
Sadly  he  answered :  "  Ah,  gentle  Knight,  methinks  all 
your  labour  is  lost ;  I  greatly  fear  me  that  the  fair  Lady 
ye  search  for  iS  dead  ;  indeed,  I  can  be  nearly  assured  of 
it."     "  How  io  ?  "  said  Sir  Paridell.   "  Tell  me  what  thou 
knowest.  Dost  thou  speak  from  rumour  solely,  or  dost  thou 
in  truth  know  of  anything  that  would  give  thee  just  cause 
for  that  dread  ?  "     "  Yea,  verily  do  I,"  quoth  the  other  ; 
"  with  these  eyes  I  saw  a  monstrous  beast  gorging  itself 
on  her  palfrey  ;  that  were  token  enough  to  show  that  she 
was  either  dead  or  else  in  sore  distress  ;  and  see,  here  is 
the  girdle  that  she  was  wont  to  wear,  all  besmeared  with 
blood."     "  These  are  sad  signs,"  said  Sir  Paridell ;  "  yet 
will  I  not  stay  my  search  till  I  meet  with  her  or  with 
more   certain    proofs    of    her    destruction."     "  That  is 
well  spoken,"  answered  the  other,  "  and  well  may  you 
succeed.     As  for  .ae,  I  shall  not  stay  behind  you,  but  will 
join  you  in  the  Quest  and  be  partaker  of  your  fortune." 
At  which  the  Squire  of  Dames,  who  had  been  thoughtfully 
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attentive  all  this  while,  joined  in,  saying,  "  Well  may 
ye  speid  in  so  praiseworthy  a  venture  ;  but  now,  sith 
the  sun  is  sinking  in  the  western  main  and  we  are  all 
aweary,  come,  let  us  crave  admittance  to  the  Castle 
that  I  see  yonder,  and  by  morning's  light  we  shall  all  be 
refreshed  and  ready  for  our  venture." 

The  Knights  were  well  pleased  at  this  good  counsel, 
and  so  all  three  marched  boldly  onward  to  the  Castle, 
where  they  for  some  while  knocked  fruitlessly  on  the 
great  iron-bound  gate. 
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Of  the  Sojourn  in  Malbecco's  Castle  and  the 
Meeting  with  Britomart 

DARKNESS  drew  around  the  homeless  wanderers, 
and  now  great  drops  of  rain  falling  through 
the  murk  betokened  a  coming  storm.  Still  no 
ans'vver  came  to  their  knocking,  till  at  last  a  head  was 
thrust  through  a  little  casement  high  abov,-  the  door, 
and  a  gruff  voice  was  heard  saying,  "  Get  ye  gone  ;  this 
is  no  place  for  errant  Knights  who  come  seeking  admit- 
tance so  late  ;  the  master  of  this  Castle  has  retired  to 
rest,  and  even  were  there  room — which  there  is  not — I 
could  not  get  the  keys  to  let  you  in."  ParidtU  made 
courteous  answer,  begging  for  admittance  from  the  rain 
and  storm,  but  no  answer  did  he  receive  save  the  harsh 
grating  of  the  clasps  as  the  old  carle  fastened  the  casement 
within. 

"  What  means  it  ? "  said  Paridell  to  the  others. 
"  How  is  it  that  we  who  have  harmed  none  are  treated 
in  this  unwonted  fashion  ?  "  "  Unwonted  it  is,"  returned 
the  Squire  of  Dames,  "  but  not  at  these  gates.  That 
voice  that  answered  from  above  belonged  to  no  serving- 
man,  as  he  would  have  us  think,  but  to  the  lord  of 
the  Castle  himself,  a  jealous,  miserly  churl,  who  ever 
imagines  that  strangers  once  admitted  would  leave  either 
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furiously  ;  let  us  make  the  best  of  matters  and  take 
shelter  awhile  in  that  shed  yonder."  Saying  which,  he 
made  for  the  shed,  followed  by  Sir  Satyrane  and  Paridell. 
Once  within  they  made  themselves  and  their  chargers  as 
snug  as  they  might  in  such  a  sorry  place,  and  fell  on 
talking  of  the  strange  ways  of  the  uncivil  owner. 

It  fortuned  that  soon  after  our  Knights  had  been 
refused  hospitality,  another  belated  Knight  came  to  the 
gate  on  a  similar  errand.  He  met  with  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  others  ;  and  as  he  sat  there  in  his  saddle 
wondering  what  he  might  do  to  escape  the  cruel  tempest, 
his  eyes  fell  on  the  little  shed,  and  he  rode  towards  it 
for  the  shelter  that  was  denied  him  in  the  Castle. 

But  he  was  too  late  ;  as  he  tried  the  door  he  found  it 
barred,  and  from  within  came  voices  calling,  "  No  room, 
no  ro(jm  ;  this  shtd  is  full !  "  The  Knight  without  was 
passing  wroth  at  this,  and  swore  that  he  would  enter  and 
either  lodge  with  them  or  turn  them  out  and  lodge  by 
himself ;  at  which  defiance  Sir  Paridell  arose  saying 
that  he,  at  least,  would  not  stomach  such  boasting  and 
would  make  the  braggart  •  .vallow  his  words.  So  saying 
he  mounted  his  steed,  unbarred  the  door  and  sallied  forth 
with  a  rush  into  the  storm.  The  Knights  met  with  a 
ftarful  clash,  and  short  time  had  passed  ere  both  were 
unhorsed  and  grovelling  on  the  ground.  The  stranger- 
knight  was  lirst  to  ris(\  but  when  the  Squire  of  Dami'S 
had  come  to  Sir  Paridrll's  assist  ince,  he  too  was  soon  upon 
his  feet  and  rushing  at  the  intruder  with  uplifted  sword. 
At  this  instant  Sir  Satyrane  essayed  to  stay  the  hasty 
Sir  Paridell,  saying,  "  Small  cause  hast  thou.  Sir  Xnight, 
to  spill  innocent  blood  and,  maybe,  risk  your  own. 
Let  us  all  be  oi  one  accord  ;  'tis  a  cnic^l  night,  and  me- 
thinks  we  may  with  the  assistance  of  this  new-comer 
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prevail  in  some  way  to  make  that  discourteous  carle 
open  his  doors  to  us."  Sir  Paridell  was  appeased  at  this, 
fair  words  passed  between  him  and  the  stranger,  and  in 
short  space  the  four  were  moving  towards  the  Castle, 
armed  with  blazing  brands  which  they  had  found  in  the 
shed  and  had  lighted  at  the  poor  fire  whereat  they  had 
thought  to  dry  themselves. 

Now  when  the  lord  of  the  Castle  saw  that  the  Knights 
had  resolved  in  all  earnest  to  bum  down  his  gates  and 
enter  with  drawn  swords,  he  rushed  to  the  battlements 
and  humbly  called  to  them  to  desist,  saying  that  it  was 
all  the  fault  of  his  servants  that  they  had  not  gained 
admittance  when  they  had  asked,  aiid  that  he  had  only 
now  heard  of  it,  and  was  at  that  very  moment  on  his 
way  himself  to  bring  them  in.  The  Knights  smiled 
scornfully  to  themselves,  knowing  the  excuse  to  be  a 
lie,  but  they  were  anxious  to  be  within,  so  when,  a  few 
moments  later,  the  doors  were  thrown  open  they  entered 
and  said  nothing  of  what  tl    y  thought  of  their  host. 

Inside  they  found  all  very  sumptuous  and  well  set  out, 
and  Malbecco.  for  such  was  the  cable's  name,  although 
he  secretly  lowered  on  them  the  while,  ordered  every- 
thing to  be  brought  that  they  should  require.  Soon  a 
great  fire  was  blazing  on  the  open  hearth,  and  eagerly 
each  Knight  took  off  his  armour  so  as  to  dry  the  sodden 
garments  and  ease  his  wounds  and  tired  limbs.  The 
stranger-knight  was  in  no  better  case  than  the  rest, 
so  after  a  short  delay  he  too  unlaced  his  helm  and  dis- 
airayed  himself.  First  the  burnished  steel  helmet  was 
taken  off,  and  to  the  surprise  of  all  a  greai  mass  of 
golden  locks  uncurled  and  fell  down  to  the  Knight's  very 
heels,  covering  the  trav '  :tained  armour  like  sunny 
beams  that  burst  from  b    ind  thick  clouds.    The  heavy 
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hauberk  was  next  doffed,  and  then  could  be  seen  that 
the  Knight  wore  beneath  it  a  carefully  folded  frock, 
Wiiich  was  now  loosened,  and  so  fell  down  to  her  feet 
with  careless  modesty,  and  there  in  very  sooth  stood 
before  them  a  woman,  and  the  fairest  woman  they  had 
ever  seen. 

It  was  Britomart ! 

The  Knights  were  smitten  with  great  amazement  at 
so  wondruub  a  sight ;  first  at  each  other,  then  all  at  her, 
they  stood  gazing,  as  though  sudden  fright  had  sur- 
prised them,  and  the  more  they  gazed  the  more  they 
wished  to,  and  the  more  they  marvelled  at  the  sight. 
And  most  they  marvelled  at  the  chivalry  and  wondrous 
prowess  she  had  shown.  As  for  Paridell,  he  felt  at  first 
not  a  little  hurt  at  having  been  unhorsed  by  a  maiden, 
but  he  quickly  forgot  the  affront  when  looking  on  her, 
and  all  wished  to  know  who  she  might  be,  though  none 
would  dare  to  ask. 

At  length  Malbecco  and  his  Lady  entertained  the 
company  to  a  goodly  supper,  and  when  they  had  all 
taken  their  fill  of  meat  and  drink,  and  were  much 
refreshed  thereby,  the  Lady  begged  that  the  wandering 
Knights  would  help  beguile  the  time  with  stories  of 
their  wayfarings.  Long  they  discoursed  diveroiy  of 
strange  affairs  and  noble  deeds  in  which  they  had,  with 
much  jeopardy,  played  important  parts;  and  Britomart, 
in  her  turn,  told  the  company  of  her  ancestry,  and  who 
she  was.     Yet  she  said  naught  of  Artegall  nor  of  her  Quest. 

So  the  night  wore  on,  and  when  it  was  half  spent  beds 
were  prepared,  and  the  weary  Knights  retired  to  rest, 
right  thankful  at  having  beds  to  sieep  on  histead  of  the 
hard  floor  of  the  shed  that  erstwhile  had  been  their 
shelter. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

How  Britomart  takes  up  the  Quest  of  Sir 
Scudamour  and  rescues  Amoret 

SCARCELY  had  the  sun  risen  the  morrow  mom 
ere  the  Knights  bethought  them  of  leaving  the 
Castle.  Small  desire  had  they  to  stay,  knowing 
how  inhospitable  Malbecco  in  truth  was,  but  nathless 
Sir  Paridell  was  fain  to  stop  behind,  for  he  said  that  the 
wound  he  had  received  when  Britomart  had  dislodged 
him  from  his  horse  had  stiffened,  and  was  now  so  sore 
that  hardly  could  he  walk.  The  others,  therefore,  bade 
adieu  to  their  unwilling  host,  and  the  Squire  of  Dames 
was  soon  on  his  o^vn  wav,  while  Britomart  and  Sir 
Satyrane,  the  Woodland  Knight,  travelled  on  in  com- 
pany. 

It  was  a  bright  morning;  the  rain  of  last  evening 
had  washed  the  leaves  and  left  them  to  glisten  in  the 
morning  sun  ;  blithely  the  birds  sang  as  they  made  their 
way  through  the  trees,  and  the  hearts  of  the  riders  were  full 
of  the  glory  of  summer.  Presently  they  came  to  the  spot 
where  they  must  part  company,  and  Sir  Satyrane  went 
gaily  on  his  way,  while  Britomart  rode  for\vard  with  her 
faithful  Glauce  (who  all  this  while  had  been  in  attendance 
on  her)  thinking  of  Sir  Artcgall  and  of  the  further  adven- 
tures which  perchance  might  await  her  upon  the  road 
she  was  taking. 
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She  had  not  gone  far  ere  she  was  roused  from  her  day- 
dreams by  her  "  Squire,"  who  called  to  her  saying, 
"  Britomart,  Britomart,  what  is  it  that  I  see  shining 
yonder  between  the  tree-trunks  ?  " — and  as  Britomart 
looked  she  could  make  out  a  shield  hanging  from  the  low 
branch  of  a  great  tree,  and  against  its  trunk  a  massy 
spear  leaning,  and  on  the  grass  at  its  ba.-o  a  knightly 
helm.  "  We  must  go  and  discover,"  said  she,  "  what 
this  doth  mean,  for  certes  with  this  armour  in  the  quiet 
woods  the  Knight  who  wears  it  cannot  be  far  away  " ;  and 
setting  spurs  to  their  steeds  the  two  came  quickly  to 
the  place.  The  tree  stood  at  the  edge  of  a  little  clearing, 
and  there  they  saw,  lying  full  stretched,  with  his  face 
buried  in  the  lush  grass  that  fringed  a  bubbling  stream, 
an  unarmed  youth  who  was  to  certain  seeming  in  great 
tribulation.  Britomart  dismounted  and  drew  near. 
For  some  while  she  stood  saying  nothing,  for  truly  the 
deep  sobs  and  groans  that  came  from  the  prostrate  figure 
were  sad  to  hear.  At  length  she  touched  the  vouth 
gently,  and  as  he  turned  in  surprise  she  said :  "  Pardon, 
Sir  Knight,  I  pray  you,  but  methought  you  seemed  in 
such  dire  trouble  and  distress,  here  by  yourself  in  this 
lonely  glade,  that  some  mischance  might  befall  you  did 
I  ride  by  and  pay  no  heed."  The  Knight  raised  him- 
self and  answered  saying  :  "  Kindly  is  it  of  you,  fair  Sir, 
to  come  out  of  your  way  to  my  succour,  but  what  could 
beiall  me  worse  than  that  which  leaves  me  thus  ?  " — anr^ 
he  wept  anew  as  he  went  on  more  to  himself  than  to  the 
stranger :  "  Ah,  Amoret,  my  Amoret,  what  matters  mis- 
chance to  me  when  thou  art  no  more  ?  "  "  Talk  not 
thus,"  said  Britomart.  with  courteous  voice,  "  but  tell 
mc  your  story.  Who,  I  pray,  is  this  Lady  Amoret,  whom 
you  bewail  so  sadly  '  "     "  Ah,"   returned   the   Knight 
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know  ye  not  my  Amoret,  the  fairest  of  all  fair  Ladies  ? 
More  to  me  was  she  than  the  very  air  I  breathe,  than  the 
sun  that  shines  down  a'  '  gives  all  living  things  their 
life.     More,  far  more,  th.  i  all  the  world ;  and  on  our 
wedding-day  when  I  had  all  but  made  her  my  own  for 
aye,  she  was  taken  from  me  by  a  magician  who  has  kept 
her  ever  since,  hoping  to  gain  her  love  by  his  wicked  wiles. 
Seven  long  months  have  passed  and  never  have  I  seen 
her  ;    though  tidings  have  reached  me  how  that  she  is 
ever  stedfast,  and  how  the  wizard  Busirane  ever  devises 
new  torments  wherewith  to  bend  her  to  his  will."    "  Come, 
come,"  said  Britomart,  "  this  is  not  so  bad  as  I  had 
feared.     Sith  your  Lady  is  still  alive  and  stedfast,  there 
is  hope  for  her  and  you  ;  and  now,  Sir  Knight,  whose 
name  as  yet  I  do  not  know,  I  swear  to  you  that  never  will 
I  relinquish  this  Quest  until  by  some  means  we  have 
rescued  her."     The  Knight  leapt  to  his  feet  and  took 
Britomart's  hands  in  both  of  his.    "  Most  thankful  am  I," 
valorous  Sir,"  he  said  ;  "  but  have  a  care  :  'tis  a  hazard- 
ous venture  you  would  make,  and  little  does  it  please 
me   that  you   should    take    it  upon  you  in  my  cause. 
Nathless  " — seeing  Britomart's  determined  face — "  since 
you  will,  I  accept  with  all  my  heart.     For  my  name,  men 
call  me  Sir  Scudamour,  the  Shield  of  Love,  and  you  may 
ever  know  me  by  the  winged  Cupid  I  bear  for  device." 
So  saying  he  donned  his  discarded  armour,  and  full  soon 
the  three  set  forth  together. 

As  they  rode  Sir  Scudamour  told  Britomart  where  his 
Lady  was  enthralled  ;  it  was  in  a  strong  and  perilous 
Castle  not  far  off ;  and  ere  long  they  could  see  its  turrets 
and  its  strong  keep,  perched  on  the  top  of  a  precipitous 
(iiff.  Very  dismal  it  looked,  and  they  perceived  as  they 
drew  nigher  great  clouds  of  smoke  issuing  to  all  appearances 
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from  the  walls.  And  as  they  came  to  the  place 
whence  the  sulphurous  smoke  and  flames  belched  forth, 
Sir  Scudamour  said :  "  See,  Sir  Knight,  this  it  is  that  I 
spoke  of  when  I  warned  you  of  your  hazardous  venture  ; 
for  this  is  the  only  door  into  the  Castle,  and  from  it 
issueth  night  and  day  this  grievous  fire,  that  no  man 
may  quench.  Come,  let  us  return.  Useless  it  were 
to  attempt  that  fire  ;  my  sweet  Amoret  must  still  remain 
a  captive,  and  I — I  must  languish  and  die  without  her ; 
come."  "  Nay,"  said  Britomart,  "  not  so.  I  return  not 
ere  I  have  made  trial  "  ;  and  so  saying,  she  set  spurs  to 
her  charger  and  holding  her  shield  in  front  of  her  she 
dashed  boldly  at  the  flames.  Judge  of  the  surprise  of 
Glauce  and  Sir  Scudamour  to  see  the  flames  die  away  on 
either  side,  the  choking  smoke  roll  back,  and  Britomart 
paes  through  scatheless  !  For  a  second  Sir  Scudamour 
stayed,  then  he  too  set  spurs  to  his  horse  and  dashed 
forward.  It  was  of  no  avail ;  ere  he  reached  the  portal 
the  flames  had  burst  forth  with  redoubled  energy ;  blinded 
by  the  smoke  and  burnt  by  the  cruel  fire,  the  luckless 
Knight  was  forced  back,  and  he  reached  the  cool  air  once 
more  only  to  fall  from  his  horse  on  to  the  sward,  where 
for  long  while  he  lay  writhing  in  agony. 

Within  the  Castle  walls  Britomart  found  herself  in  a 
cool  and  spacious  chamber.  Richly  hung  it  was  with 
tapestries ;  and  great  pillars  carried  a  lofty  roof  so  high 
up  that  the  many  lights  below  could  scarce  illumine  it. 
Not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen,  not  a  sound  heard ;  and  as 
Britomart  walked  round  the  chamber  she  came  to  a 
door  over  which  was  written  in  golden  letters  Be  Bold. 
Wondering  at  the  words,  she  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
then  opened  the  door  and  passed  through.  This  room 
was  even  more  stately  than  the  other ;  the  pillars  were 
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all  of  many-coloured  marble,  the  walls  were  of  silver 
inlaid  with  gold,  and  on  the  glorious  silken  tapestries 
were  emblazoned  the  stories  of  the  heroes  of  old  time. 
For  some  while  Britomart  gazed  at  the  treasures  of  the 
place,  till  presently  she  found  another  door,  and  over 
this  was  written  Be  Bold,  Be  Bold,  Be  Bold,  and  on  the 
cornices  were  the  words  again,  Be  Bold,  and  worked  in 
golden  threads  among  the  tapestry  borders  \vere  still 
the  words  Be  Bold.  Britomart  was  gre-^tly  amazed 
at  the  constant  repetition  of  these  words,  but  oeing  unable 
to  solve  the  riddle,  she  obeyed  the  behest,  and  boldly 
opened  the  door.  And  in  this  third  chamber  she  saw  even 
more  beautiful  things  than  in  the  second.  It  seemed 
an  innermost  shrine ;  the  walls  were  of  gold  inlaid  with 
silver  and  all  manner  of  sparkling  gems  and  precious 
stones,  the  pillars  too  were  ringed  around  with  diamonds, 
the  air  was  heavy  with  beautiful  sweet  scents  ;  and  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  chamber  was  a  marvellous  altar  on 
which  was  standing  a  golden  Image  of  the  infant  God  of 
Love.  Much  she  marvelled  at  this  Image  and  all  the 
fair  things  she  saw  ;  but  still  there  seemed  to  be  no  living 
thing  in  the  Castle,  and  still  she  heard  no  sound  save 
her  own  quiet  footfalls  and  the  stamping  of  her  horse 
in  the  hall.  Of  a  sudden  she  spied  away  in  a  dim  cornt 
a  little  iron  door.  It  was  the  only  door  beside  that  ai 
which  she  had  entered,  so  she  approached  it,  and  was 
greatly  amazed  to  see  above  it  the  words  Be  Bold,  hut 
not  too  Bold,  written  this  time  in  letters  of  steel.  Night 
was  now  coming  on,  the  room  was  growing  darker  and 
darker,  and  further  she  durst  not  go.  The  warning 
words  held  her  back,  and  sadly  she  sat  down  before 
the  door,  intent    upon  watching    the   night    long.     She 
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drowsy  but  ever  watchful,  till  a  marvellous  thing  came 
to  pass, 

Britomart  never  knew  whether  she  was  awake  or 
asleep — in  the  light  of  after-events  it  seems  that  she 
must  have  been  awake — but,  vision  or  not,  on  a  sudden 
she  certainly  saw  the  door  open,  and  through  it  issued 
a  most  queer  procession  of  all  sorts  of  curious  folk,  some 
on  foot,  and  some  mounted  on  beasts — lions,  tigers, 
bears,  asses,  all  manner  of  animals.  And  in  the  midst 
of  the  motley  crowd  was  a  most  doleful  Lady.  Her 
breast  was  bared,  and  from  her  heart  protruded  the  hilt 
of  a  dagger  ;  its  blade  was  buried  deep,  and  from  the  cruel 
wound  her  life-blood  trickled  over  her  fair  skin,  staining 
all  her  garments,  while  ever  as  she  stumbled  in  the  way 
two  fearful  fiends  at  her  side  goaded  her  on  with  rods. 

Britomart  was  powerless  to  move.  Great  pity  she 
felt  for  the  wretched  Lady,  whom  she  knew  from  Sir 
Scudamour's  description  must  be  Amoret,  but  naught 
could  she  do  to  aid  her,  and  at  length  when  the  long 
procession  had  slowly  moved  round  the  chamber  and 
in  front  of  the  wondrous  altar  with  its  golden  Image  of 
Love,  it  returned  the  way  it  had  come,  and,  as  the  last 
form  entered,  the  door  shut  to  with  a  clang,  the  spell 
was  broken,  and  Britomart  started  to  her  feet.  But 
unavailing  were  all  her  efforts  to  open  the  wicket,  she 
pushed  and  pulled  and  sought  everywhere  for  a  handle 
without  success,  and  at  last  she  was  constrained  to 
abandon  her  fruitless  struggles. 

Now  she  could  see  through  the  high  windows  that  day- 
light was  anpearing ;  one  by  one  the  stars  faded  and 
died,  the  dcjp,  deep  blue  of  the  summer  night  httle 
by  little  gave  way  to  grey,  and  ere  long  the  glorious 
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the  birds  carolled  gaily  one  to  anothtr  and  the  sweet 
morning  air  was  filled  with  the  sounds  of  a  waking  world  ; 
but  within  all  was  sad  and  silent,  and  heavmess  reigned 
in  the  heart  of  the  Maiden  Knight  as  she  watched  and 
waited.  At  times  her  thoughts  would  perforce  stray 
from  the  piteous  case  of  Amoret.  Where  was  Sir  Arte- 
gall  ?  she  asked,  and  what  was  to  be  the  end  of  her 
Quest  ?  And  those  two  watchers  without,  Glauce  and 
Sir  Scudamour  ?  Were  they  still  watching  and  waiting 
as  she  was,  or  had  they,  since  she  had  passed  through  the 
fire,  lost  heart  and  hied  them  away  ? 

All  day  long  she  watched,  and  thought,  and  wondered  ; 
but  naught  happened,  and  at  last  night  descended  again 
and  wTapt  the  Castle  in  darkness.  Britomart,  however, 
durst  not  close  her  eyes  :  and  at  length  she  was,  indeed, 
rewarded,  for  on  a  sudden  the  iron  door  flew  open,  and 
a  flood  of  light  burst  in  upon  the  gloom.  Without  a 
second's  thought  Britomart  rushed  forward  and  crossed 
the  thresLcld  of  that  secret  chamber,  her  drawn  sword  in 
her  hand.  Fearful  indeed  was  the  sight  that  met  her  eyes. 
In  the  centre  of  the  chamber  stood  a  brazen  pillar,  and 
chained  to  it  was  the  Lady  Amoret,  the  dagger  still  sticking 
in  her  bosom  and  her  blood  gushing,  as  erstwhile,  to  the 
floor  :  in  front  of  her  at  a  low  table  was  seated  the  en- 
chanter Busirane,  and,  with  the  blood  that  dripped  from 
the  Damsel's  wound,  he  was  working  charms  and  incanta- 
tions in  a  great  book  that  lay  open  before  him. 

Before  Britomart  could  take  more  than  a  hurried  look 
around,  the  wizard  saw  her.  With  a  fearful  yell  he  arose, 
clutched  a  knife  that  lay  at  his  side,  and  rushed  on  the 
defenceless  Lady  chained  to  the  post.  Britomart,  how- 
ever, was  too  quick  for  him  ;  ere  he  had  got  half-way  to 
his  victim  she  had  felled  him  by  a  lusty  stroke  from  the  flat 
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of  her  sword.     Britomart  was  about  to  deliver  a  second 

stroke  that  would  have  killed  the  enchanter  where  he  lay, 

when  she  was  startled  to  hear  the  captive  Lady  cry : 

"Stay  your  sword,  Sir  Knight ;  stay  your  sword,  do  not 

kill  the  magician  ;  for  if  he  who  wrought  my  ills  were 

dead,  then  hopeless  were  my  case,  for  only  he  is  able  to 

recure  me."    So  Britomart  stayed ;  but  sternly  she  spake 

to  the  cowering  magician  :  "  Thou  wicked  man,  for  whom 

death  would  be  ^   ^  easy  a    punishment,   restore   this 

Damsel  unto  hcalt..  and  her  former  condition,  or  thou 

shalt  surely  die  in   torture ;    and  come !    at  once ! " 

Busirane  was  right  glad  at  the  respite  ;  he  rose  from  the 

floor,  and  while  Britomart  stood  with  her  sword  poised 

above  his  head,  he  hastily  turned  the  leaves  of  his  Black 

Books,  read  his  horrid  prayers  backward,  and  reversed  all 

his  incantations,  till  presently  the  whole  Castle  began  to 

quake,  the  doors  rattled,  and  at  last  the  cruel  chain  that 

bound  Amoret  to  the  pillar  unwound  itself  from  her  waist 

and  fell  in  pieces  to  her  feet.     Next  the  hateful  dagger  fell 

from  her   breast,  and    the    gaping  wound    closed;    the 

blood-stains  vanished,  the  colour  came  back  to  her  livid 

cheeks,  and  Amoret  was  whole  and  well  as  she  had  been 

on  that  fateful  marriage-morn.     The  next  minute  the 

Damsel  was  on  her   knees    at    the    feet  of  the  Maiden 

Knight,  giving  her  all  praise  and  thanks  that  words  could 

utter. 

Britomart  gently  raised  the  Damsel.  "  Thanks  enow 
it  is  to  me,"  she  said,  "  to  see  you  safe  and  sound,  and  to 
know  that  at  last  you  are  free ;  but  come,  let  us  hasten, 
for  there  is  one  without  who  hath  endured  nigh  as  much 
grief  for  your  sweet  sake."  Amoret  was  much  joyed  to 
hear  these  tidings  of  Sir  Scudamour,  and  answered  :  "Ah, 
if  he  has  remained  tnip  nnrl  fnifhfnl  oil  +Vioco  «ro^^,^ — av- 
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if  is  .veil  worth  the  pain— now  that  it  is  past.  Yea, 
com  \  let  us  hasten,  and  leave  this  hateful  place." 

So  Britomart  bound  the  trembling  magician  with  a 
strong  chain  that  she  found,  and  then  the  twain  set 
forth  with  their  captive  to  come  as  quickly  as  they  might 
under  the  open  sky,  once  more  to  feel  the  wind  of  heaven 
blow  fresh  upon  their  fac  s.  As  they  passed  through  the 
galleries  and  chambers  Britomart  saw  with  amaze  that 
all  'he  wonderful  tapestries  were  gon*^ ;  no  golden  Image 
of  ..ove  now  j  roudly  spread  its  wingb  over  a  gorgeous 
altar;  all  had  vanished;  the  walls  were  stripped  of 
their  gold  and  silver,  the  pillars  of  their  diamonds  and 
gems ;  and  more  than  all  this,  they  found  when  they 
reached  the  portal  that  the  smoke  and  fire  had  vanished 
also,  leaving  not  a  trace  behind. 

The  magician  limping  along  in  the  re^r,  and  led  like  a 
chained  dog  by  the  Maiden  Knight,  gnashed  his  teeth 
as  he  saw  the  undoing  of  all  his  magic,  but  nathless  he 
was  constrained  to  follow. 

So  through  the  great  gatew;  •  they  went,  Amoret 
pressing  forward  that  she  might  be  the  first  to  greet  her 
Knight ;  but  lo !  as  they  is-ued  forth  ihere  was  no  one  to 
be  seen,  Sir  Scudamour  anu  Gi  ice  had  both  disappeared, 
and  sad  at  heart  Amoret  sat  her  lown  on  a  large  stone 
and  wept  bitterly,  while  Britomart  was  sore  astonished 
and  afeared. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

Of  the  False  Florimell  and  the  Felon  Knights 

A  ND  now  leave  we  the  Maiden  Knight  and  Amoret 
L\       awhile   to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Sir  Scuda- 
X   jL     mour. 

Long  cime  he  lay  on   the  grass  in  grievous  pain  from 
the  burns  that  he  had  suffered  in  attempting  to  follow 
Britomart,  but  at  length  Glauce  had  eased  his  smarts 
with  potent  salves,  and  then  the  twain  together  waited 
and  watched  for  Britomart 's  return.     Hour  after  hour 
went  by  and  darkness   fell,  but  no  token   did  they  see 
of  the  Knight ;  morning's  light  found  them  yet  at  their 
post,  with  still   no  news.     The  day  drew  on  ;    ever  the 
pitiless  smoke  and  flame  belched  from  the  gateway,  but 
no  sign  appeared  of  her  who  had  passed  through  the 
lurid  cloud,  and  at  length  Sir  Scudamour  and  Glauce, 
after    much    an.xious    conference,    sorrowfully    resolved 
that  they  could  do  no  good  by  sitting  there  and  waiting, 
and  they  turned  and  rode  away  to  see  if  haply  they 
could  find  some  wandering  Knight  who  would  come  to 
their  aid.     Very  sad  was  Glauce,  and  her  faith  in  Merlm's 
words,  which  never  yet  had  wavered,  began  to  slip  from 
her  as  she  thought  of  the  frightful  perils  that  even  now 
beset   her  nurshng.     And  Scudamour,  too,  was  sick  at 
heart ;  not  only  did  it  seem  that  his  Amoret  was  no  nearer 
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risked  all  for  her  and  for  him  was  likewise  in  the 
greatest  jeopardy. 

The  way  they  took  led  them  through  a  wild  and  desolate 
country ;  no  sign  of  human  habitation  was  there,  only 
great  beetling  rocks  and  gloomy  forest,  and — though 
they  knew  it  not — they  were  soon  far  from  the  roads 
that  were  used  by  even  the  most  adventurous  of  Knights- 
errant.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Britomart  had 
issued  forth  out  of  the  Castle  with  Amoret  in  all  safety 
they  could  not  find  Sir  Scudamour  and  Glauce,  and  thus 
it  was  that  each  party  wandered  far  and  long  without 
hearing  tidings  of  the  other. 

So  for  many  days  Scudamour  travelled,  meeting  no 
man,  till  at  length  he  came  up  with  two  Knights,  neither 
■jf  whom  was  stranger  to  him.  One  was  Sir  Paridell, 
whom  you  will  remember  we  left  at  Malbecco's  Castle, 
and  the  other  was  his  copesmate.  Sir  Blandamour.  Sir 
Scudamour  was  well  pleased  to  see  Sir  Paridell,  and  so 
pricked  towards  him  with  all  speed.  "  Stay,  Sir  Knight," 
he  cried,  "  list  to  my  story  and,  as  ye  are  a  true  Knight 
and  no  knave,  ye  will  come  and  succour  me  in  my  dis- 
tress." "  Right  gladly  will  I,"  answered  Paridell,  "  and 
right  glad  am  I  that  wc  have  met  at  such  a  season.  Say 
on,  O  Knight  of  the  Shield  of  Love,  tell  what  it  is  that 
I  may  do  for  you."  "  Grammercy  for  thy  gracious 
words,"  answered  the  other.  "  This  is  my  plaint.  My 
gentle  Amoret,  the  fairest  Lady  that  ever  was  seen,  is 
at  this  moment  enthralled  in  a  great  and  magic  Castle. 

But  a  few  days  agone "     He  ceased,  for  Paridell  and 

Blandamour,  heedless  of  his  earnest  manner,  were  rolling 
in  their  saddles,  shaking  with  laughter  and  altogether 
conducting   themselves   in   most   discourteous    and   un- 
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he  had  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  speak,  "  forgive 
us  the  laughter  that  mu-t  sound  so  ribald  and  out  of 
place  to  you  ;  ccrtes,  it  is  naught  to  laugh  at.  but  you. 
with  your  sad  face,  together  with  the  memory  of  what 
v^e  beheld  only  yester  e'en,  wn  too  much  for  us  !  "  Sir 
Scudamour  could  scarce  restrain  himself.  At  last.  "  Tell 
me,"  he  thundered,  "  what  is  it  ye  mean  ?  What  saw 
ye  yester  e'en  that,  together  with  my  sad  face,  puts  ye 
in  such  a  merry  fit  ?  "  "  Oh,  it  was  naught,"  answered 
the  other  in  careless  wise,  "  a  h-nall  matter  at  best.  As 
we  rode  through  the  forest  we  saw  your  Amoret,  the 
fairest  Lady  that  ever  was  see  i,  and  with  her  was  a  gallant 
Kiiight,  and  right  well  they  accorded  together."  "  Yea," 
put  in  Blandamour,  "grieve  no  more  for  your  gentle 
Amoret,  for  she  is  happy  indeed  with  her  new  love,  and 
I  trow  she  needs  you  no  more." 

Sir  Scudamour  was  passing  wroth  at  these  taunts,  and 
rushed  furiously  at  the  Knights.  They,  however,  set 
spurs  to  their  chargers  and  were  soon  out  of  sight,  though 
long  their  laughter  could  be  heard  through  the  trees, 
while  Glauce,  the  Squire,  did  her  best  to  soothe  Sir 
Scudamour  without  letting  him  know  that  the  "  Knight"- 
escort  of  Amoret  was  in  truth  no  Knight,  but  a  gentle 
Lady  who  had  trken  upon  herself  arms. 

Now  Sir  Paridell  and  Sir  Blandamour  had  said  that 
which  was  strictly  true,  but  being  in  no  great  friendship 
with  Sir  Scudamour,  they  had  not  chosen  the  kmdest 
way  in  which  to  tell  tlie  tale.  The  day  before  they  had 
indeed  met  Britomart  and  Amoret,  who  were  riding 
together  in  search  of  Scudamour  and  Glauce,  but  the 
mischievous  twain  had  passed  on,  and  now,  on  meeting 
with  Sir  Scudamour,  they  had  dressed  up  their  story 
and  served  it  u^^  in  the  worst  possible  light,  instead  of 
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seeking  to  reunite  the  lovers  as  true  Knights  should 
have  done.  However,  as  Sir  Paridell  and  Sir  Bland- 
amour  were  not  true  Knights,  but  were  always  seeking 
for  mischief,  and  doing  all  sorts  of  unkind  and  un- 
knightly  acts,  they  rode  on  much  amused  and  pleased 
at  their  adventure. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  ere  they  came  up  with 
a  Knight  escorting  a  Damsel  through  the  forest.  The 
Damsel  was  very  fair  to  look  upon,  and  at  first  they  did 
not  know  who  she  was,  till  as  they  drew  near,  they  saw 
in  her  the  long-lost  Florimell.  That  was  enough  to 
make  both  our  Knights  envious,  and  in  good  truth  they 
were  ready  to  fall  upon  the  stranger-knight. 

To  explain  this  sudden  encounter,  go  we  back  to  the 
time  when  the  fair  Florimell  found  refuge  in  the  witch's 
hut.  You  will  remember  how  the  witch's  oafish  son 
became  enamoured  of  the  Damsel,  how  at  last  she  fled 
in  terror  from  the  ccttage,  whence  a  fearsome  monster 
was  sent  to  bring  her  back,  ?ind  how  in  the  end  the  mon- 
ster returned  alone  to  tell  of  her  escape  upon  the  main. 
Well,  after  this  the  son  had  been  as  one  distraught.  His 
wicked  mother  tried  in  every  way  to  comfort  him,  but 
nothing  could  avail,  till  at  length,  after  spending  many 
hours  of  a  Witch's  Sabbath  in  incantations  and  most 
horrible  prayers,  she  fashioned  forth  an  exact  image  of 
her  for  whom  the  lout  sighed,  so  that  when  he  came  home 
at  even  he  foimd  his  Florimell,  to  all  seeming,  in  the  beauty 
and  warmth  that  erstwhile  had  been  hers,  and  clothed 
in  such  raiment  as  ne  had  always  known  her  wear. 
Great  was  his  joy  to  find,  as  it  seemed,  that  she  had 
returned,  and  it  was  greater  still  when  he  learned 
that  she  had  changed  her  manner  towards  him,  and 
that  now,  instead  of   being  distant  and  very  cold,  she 
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was  warm   and  loving  and  responsive  to  his  endear- 
ments. 

Bootless  it  were  to  follow  this  false  Florimeil  through 
all  her  adventures,  or  to  tell  of  the  great  troubles  that  she 
brought  upon  those  gallant  Knights  of  the  Faery  Court 
who  were  searching  the  wide  world  over  for  the  true 
Florimeil,  all  the  time  unknowing  that  there  were  two, 
and  that— as  often  as  not— she  whom  they  were  following 
was  the  wrong  one  ;    here  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  all 
these  things  and  many  more  happened,  and  that  it  was 
this  false  Florimeil  for  whom  Sir  Paridcll  and  Sir  Bland- 
amour  were  now  wishful  to  do  battle  with  the  Knight, 
her  escort.    This  Knight    hight  Sir  Ferraugh,  from  the 
Court    of    Gloriana.    had    found    his    false   companion 
in  the  clutches  of  a  blustering  villain  named  Bragga- 
docchio,  and,  thinking  her  to  be  the  real  Florimeil,  in 
quest  of  whom  he  then  rode,  he  had  taken  her  from  him 
and  was  now  making  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  the 
Faerv  Court.     Braggadocchio,  it  should  be  added,  had 
stolen  her  from  the  witch's  son  on  a  day  when  they 
had  been  disporting  themselves  in  the  wood. 

So  these  two.  Sir  Paridell  and  Sir  Blandamour,  when 
they  came  up  with  Sir  Ferraugh  and  the  false  Florimeil. 
were  struck  with  envy.  A  few  hurried  words  passed 
between  them  ;  then,  without  a  word  of  warning.  Blanda- 
mour quietly  rode  up  behind  the  unsuspecting  Sir  Ferraugh, 
and  dealt  him  such  a  buffet  with  his  sword  rhat  forth- 
with the  Knight  fell  to  earth.  To  seize  the  Damsel  and 
gallop  off  with  her  was  then  but  the  work  of  a  moment, 
and  in  short  space  rhe  feion  Knights  were  far  away  from 
the  fallen  Sir  Ferraugh,  caring  naught  for  what  might  be- 
fall him,  and  laughing,  mightily  pleased  at  the  success  of 
their  villainy.     As  for  the  Lady  who  half  sat  and  half  lay 
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on  Blandamour's  knee,  she  seemed,  to  all  appearances, 
to  care  little  about  her  sudden  change  of  escort  ;  she  was 
perfectly  happy,  and  was  soon  as  friendly  and  contented 
as  Blandamour  could  wish. 

But.  as  the  days  went  by,  seeds  of  jealousy  took  root 
in  Sir  ParidcU's  evil  heart.  "  Fool  that  I  was,"  thought 
he  as  he  rode  by  his  comrade's  side,  "  fool  that  I  was  to 
let  this  Blandamour  take  the  Lady  '  ;  and  he  fell  to 
turning  over  in  his  mind  the  various  ways  by  which  he 
might  take  her  from  him.  At  length  he  bethought  him 
of  how  ere  they  had  set  out  together  they  i^ad  sworn  an 
oath  --^  Knights  to  hold  all  in  common  ;  whatsoever  fell 
to  th  iol.  or  to  the  arms,  of  the  one  should  be  shared  by 
the  other,  as  so  up  to  now  had  always  been  done.  "  And 
now,"  thought  Paridell,  "is  it  any  reason  for  our 
breaking  oath  merely  because  the  prize  happens  to  be  a 
Damsel  ?  Surely  1  have  a  share  in  the  Lady  as  I  should 
have  in  any  other  prize  ;  why  then  should  Blandamour 
keep  her  for  himself  ?  "  Long  he  brooded  in  sullen  wise, 
till  at  length  he  could  keep  silent  no  longer,  and  broke 
forth  in  angry  challenge  to  Sir  Blandamour,  saying, 
"  Too  long  have  I  borne  with  thee,  boaster,  and  thy 
scornful  ways.  What  of  that  oath  the  wh'ch  we  sware 
before  setting  forth  that  all  we  won  in  peace  or  war 
was  to  be  shared  in  common  ?  Where  is  my  lot  in  this 
Lady  whom  ye  take  and  make  a  slave  of  ?  Why  should 
she  ever  do  your  bidding  and  do  naught  for  me  ?  Come, 
render  me  my  right  according  to  our  oath,  or  if  thou 
wilt  not,  prepare  thyself  to  battle !  "  Sir  Blandamour 
was  passing  wroth  at  this,  and  told  Sir  Paridell  that  he 
would  in  no  wise  yield  him  a  share  in  the  Lady  ;  if  he 
wanted  a  share  he  must  indeed  do  battle,  and  he  (Bland- 
amour) was  willing  and  ready.     With  that  he  placed  the 
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false  Florimell  on  the  grass  and  the  unknightly  Knights 
fought  each  other  with  all  their  strength.  For  a  great 
while  they  strove,  and  it  seemed  as  though  neither  could 
obtain  the  victory  ;  did  Blandamour  receive  a  parlous 
stroke,  he  gave  one  in  return  ;  was  Pandell  forced  to' his 
knees,  immediately  after  his  opponent  was  grovelling 
on  the  grass ;  and  thus  the  fight  went  on,  Florimell  doing 
naught  to  stay  it,  till  on  a  sudden  an  armed  man  galloped 
up  and  set  himself  between  the  combatants. 

Loudly  he  called  on  the  Knights  to  cease  their  strife, 
and  as  he  raised  his  beaver  they  saw  that  the  intruder 
was  none  other  than  the  Squire  of  Dames.  At  first  they 
were  inclined  to  pay  no  heed  to  his  calls,  but  at  lart  as 
he  was  insistent,  and  they  were  both  passing  weary,  they 
stayed  their  arms  and  sullenly  waited  to  hear  what  the 
Squire  had  to  say.  "  First,"  began  he,  "  before  I  tel' 
my  errand  let  me  know  the  cause  of  this  so  grievoub 
combat  betwixt  two  who  were  ever  fast  friends";  and 
when  they  told  him  it  was  lor  love  of  Florimell,  he  answered : 
"  But  how  may  that  be  when  she  is  so  far  away,  and 
none  knoweth  where  she  bides  ?  "  "  Fool,"  answered 
Sir  Paridell  angrily,  "  an  you  turn  you  will  see  the  very 
Lady  before  your  face  !  "  And  the  Squire  of  Dames 
turned  round  and  for  the  first  time  saw  the  Damsel,  and, 
as  did  every  one  who  beheld  her,  he  deemed  that  she  was 
indeed  Florimell,  for  whom  all  the  Faerie  Knights  were 
searching.  Low  he  bowed  before  her,  wishing  her  long 
life  and  happiness  and  giving  great  thanks  at  seeing  her 
safe  and  well  affer  all  her  troubles ;  then  turning  to  the 
Knights  he  said :  "  Certes,  we  are  well  met  the  day,  but 
pity  it  were  that  you  two  Knights  should  be  fighting 
together  for  the  Damsel ;  rather  should  you  be  putting 
forth  your  might  to  guard  her,  for   that  a  hundred 
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Knights  -vill  shortly  be  d'.ing  battle  in  her  honour.  For 
list :  Sir  Satyrane,  as  ve  ii:.iy  have  heard  tell,  did  lately 
find  the  golden  girdle  that  belonged  to  Florimell,  and  the 
same  he  did  ever  wear  on  hi.-,  coat  of  mail.  It  beseemed 
him  we;i,  also  ;  but  his  fellow  Knights  wa.xed  jealous  of  Sir 
Satyrane,  so  that  at  last,  to  curb  their  evil  spirits,  he  has 
caused  to  be  proclaimed  through  all  the  realm,  and  the 
la  ids  be>th  r  and  near,  a  solemn  feast  and  open  Tourna- 
ment. t<  which  all  Knights  shall  come  and  bring  their 
Ladie  .  And  to  her  tl  it  is  fairest  shall  be  given  the  girdle, 
and  she  t!  it  carries  off  the  girdle  shall  be  adjudged  as 
prize  to  the  .stoutest  Knight  on  the  Tourney-field.  Come 
then,  sith  you  have  fair  Florimell  herself  "—and  again  he 
1  )wed  low  to  the  seeming  maid— "  her  girdle  too  belongs 
to  you  ;  therefore  you  must  up  and  guard  it,  and  Flori- 
mell's  honour,  against  all  comers  !  " 

On  hearing  these  tidings  the  quarrelsome  Knights 
abated  their  rage,  and  ere  long  were  fast  and  faithful 
friends  once  more,  weeping  on  each  other's  necks,  and 
vowing  fearful  vengeance  'gainst  any  Knight  soever 
that  challenged  aught  in  Florimell.  So,  all  being  once 
more  in  accord  and  the  Knights  being  eager  to  present 
themselv<  s  at  Sir  Satyrane's  Tournament,  they  set  forth 
together  for  the  venue,  guided  thereto  by  the  Squire  of 
Dames. 

They  had  not  gone  far  on  this  new  adventure  ere 
hey  chanced  to  overtake  a  little  band  of  two  Knights 
and  two  ladies  with  their  Squires,  riding  in  the  same 
direction  as  themselves.  The  Squire  of  Dames  pricked 
on  ahead  to  reconnoitre,  and  shortly  he  returned  with 
tidings  that  the  two  Knights  were  Cambell  and  Triamond. 
two  of  the  stoutest  Knights  in  all  the  Land  of  Faery,' 
and  that  their  Ladies  were  Canacoe,  sister  to  Cambell,' 
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and  Cambina,  sister  to  Triamond.  Blandamour  and 
Paridell  straightway  would  have  hurled  thjmselve= 
against  the  strangers,  but  the  Squire  of  Dames  very 
earnestly  begged  of  them  that  they  would  do  no  such 
thing ;  therefore,  hiding  their  late  intent,  the  felon  Knights 
approached  with  fair  words.  Soon  all  were  conversing 
in  friendly  wise,  and  ere  long  it  befell  that  Cambell 
and  Triamond  heard  of  the  gi'eat  Tourney  that  Sir  Saty- 
rane  had  ordained.  "  Ah,"  said  they,  "  well  it  is  we 
have  foregathered  ;  sec  !  we  have  our  Ladies  with  us,  and 
surely  one  of  them  will  win  the  prize  !  We  will  come 
with  you,  fair  Sirs,  if  so  be  that  is  agreeable  to  you." 
The  others  protested  that  nothing  could  be  better,  where- 
on all  proceeded  in  perfect  amity  on  their  way  towards 
the  Tourney-field. 

Ere  they  reached  it,  however,  another  adventure  befell 
the  wayfarers.  As  they  passed  onward  they  spied  a 
Knight  in  shining  armour  coming  towards  them  at  a 
great  speed,  with  his  spear  advanced  as  though  he  would 
challenge  the  whole  band.  Seeing  this  Sir  Paridell  gat 
himself  ready,  and  immediately  the  on-coming  Knight 
put  up  his  spear,  slackened  his  pace,  and  rode  merrily 
up  to  the  company,  laughing  and  bidding  them  "  God- 
speed," as  though  nothing  had  been  further  from  his 
mind  than  thoughts  of  battle. 

Now  this  was  that  boaster  Braggadocchio,  and  no 
true  Knight  was  he,  though  no  one  in  the  company  was 
aware  of  this,  as  he  always  passed  for  a  Knight.  All  were 
not  a  little  vexed  at  his  unseemly  bearing,  nathless  they 
bid  him  courteous  welcome,  and  together  they  rode  till  on 
a  sudden  Braggadocchio  caught  sight  of  Florimell.  Im- 
mediately he  remembered  her,  and  how  that  he  had 
been  robbed  of  her  by  Sir  Fcrraugh,  wherefore  he  laid 
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claim  to  her.  and  made  as  if  he  would  attack  Sir  Bland- 
amour       For  some  time  there  was  sore  dissension  and 
unquiet  between  those  twain ;    neither  would  give  way 
and  as  for  the  false  Florimell.  she  seemed  to  care  little 
how  the  matter  should  end.  till  at  length  Cambell  broke 
m  and  begged  them  to  save  their  strength  for  the  Tourna- 
ment unto  which  they  were  bound,   for  there,  said  he 
.hey  would  be  able  to  fight  to  their  hearts'  content,  and 
in  far  more  knightly  fashion  than  if  they  carried  out 
their  threats  and  essayed  to  settle  the  matter   in  this 
forest.     So  they  agreed  to  his  counsel ;   and  once  more 
all  rode  forward  amicably,  till,  on  the  appointed  day 
^hey  came  to  the  place  where  the  Tournament  was  to  b^ 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

Of  the  Tournament,  and  the  First  Appearance 
of  Sir  Artegall 

A  T  the  Tourney-ficld  all  was  hubbub  and  excitement, 
ZJk  and  our  little  band  was  soon  separated  and  lost 
X  jL.  to  view  in  the  huge  concourse  of  persons  there 
assembled.  The  armourers  and  smiths  made  a  terrific 
din  with  hammiT  and  anvil ;  Knights  on  all  sides  were 
testing  their  weapons  and  armour,  horse  neighed  to  horse, 
and  never,  it  seemed,  had  such  an  uproar  been  heard. 
The  sight  of  so  many  warriors,  too,  was  one  such  as  had 
rarely  been  seen,  and  each  Knight  was  accompanied 
by  a  beauteous  Lady,  who  leant  on  his  arm  as  he  strode 
round  the  lists,  or  timidly  helped  his  Squire  to  adjust 
plume  or  basnet. 

Suddenly  above  the  din  rang  out  the  clear  and  sil- 
very tones  of  the  Heralds  .  umpets.  Long  time  the 
fanfaronade  shrilled  and  echoed,  and  ere  the  last  notes 
had  died  away  a  hush  had  fallen  upon  the  vast  multitude, 
the  lists  were  cleared,  and  every  eye  was  turned  to  the 
centre  of  the  field,  where  stood  Sir  Satyrane,  completely 
armed  save  for  his  helmet. 

In  his  hand  he  held  a  casket  of  gold,  marvellously 
wrought  and  chased,  and  from  the  casket  he  presently 
drew  the  golden  girdle  that  he  had  found  on  a  day  in 
the  forest,  trampled,  besmirched,  and  stained  with  blood. 
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Quite  othenvise  it  appeared  now  as  he  laid  it  on  a  velvet 
c.isluon  iK-ld  by  a  little  page  ;  all  clean  it  was,  and  spark- 
ing with  many  a  pearl  and  precious  stone,  and  as  the  page- 
boy bore  It  round  the  barrier  the  ladies  craned  their  necks 
« agorly  to  behold  the  marvel,  and  each  one  prayed  that 
It  niight  be  adjudged  to  her,  and  that  her  Champion 
might  be  victor  at  the  Tournament.     Then  was  the  girdle 
hung  m  open  view  so  that  all  might  behold  it.  while  Sir 
Satyrane  donned  his  massy  helmet,  mounted  his  charger, 
advanced  his  spear,  and  awaited  the  onslaught  of  him 
uho  with  him  should  open  the  Tourney. 
^  A  huge   Paynim  Knight   it   was  who  first   dared  Sir 
.satyrane.     At  a  furious  pace  he  hurled  his  charger  from 
the  opposing  ranks,  and  the  twain  met  with  such  a  fierce 
<  lash,  that  for  an  instant  each  reeled  in  his  saddle,  and 
then  fell  headlong  to  earth,  where  for  long  time  they  lay 
unable  to  move,  or  even  to  lift  their  swords. 

Seeing  his  leader  down,  Sir  Ferramont,  one  of  the 
boldest  of  Sir  Satyrane's  Knights,  spurred  forward  to  his 
aid.  From  the  other  side  Blandamour  took  up  the 
challenge,  but  at  the  first  onset  he  was  hurled  to  the 
ground  with  his  horse  on  top  of  him.  Sir  Paridell  forth- 
with galloped  to  his  rescue,  but  to  no  avail,  for  he  too  feU 
before  the  mighty  spear  of  Sir  Ferramont. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Braggadocchio  to  venture,  but 
as  was  ever  the  wont  of  the  cowardly  boaster,  he  sat  there 
on  his  horse,  trembling  in  every  joint,  and  in  such  a  state 
of  fear  that  Sir  Triamond  stepped  forth,  snatched  his 
sprar  from  him  before  the  whole  company,  and  himself 
rode  against  Sir  Ferramont.  This  time  Sir  Satyrane's 
Knight  was  brought  to  the  ground,  and  Sir  Triamond 
did  so  lustily  that  ere  long  three  others  who  had  ventured 
against  him  were  stretched  on  the  trampled  eartb  in  like 
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sad  case.  By  this  Sir  Satyrane  himself  had  woken  from 
his  swoon.  Very  bitter  at  heart  was  he,  as  he  looked 
around  and  saw  the  havoc  that  had  been  wTought  among 
his  company,  but  at  last  he  gathered  his  scattered  arms, 
lifted  himself  painfully  into  his  saddle  once  more,  and 
then  turned  on  Sir  Triamond,  who  was  laying  about  him 
and  bringing  all  his  bravest  Knights  to  the  dust.  Sir 
Triamond  was  aweary  by  now,  whereas  Sir  Satyrane's 
long  swoon  had  rested  him  somewhat,  so  that  when  the 
two  Knights  met  Sir  Triamond  had  not  vigour  to  avoid 
the  fearful  thrust  that  was  aim<^d  at  him.  Through  his 
mail  the  cruel  steel  clove  its  way ;  he  reeled  and  almost 
fell ;  but  still  he  kept  his  seat,  albeit  with  difficulty,  and 
turned  and  rode  as  quietly  as  he  might  off  the  field,  while 
the  blood  ran  down  from  his  grievous  wound,  empurpling 
all  the  earth. 

Now  was  evening  drawing  nigh,  and  when  the  trumpets 
sounded  and  told  the  weary  warriors  that  all  was  over 
for  that  day,  Sir  Satyran  i  and  his  Knights  held  the  field, 
and  the  girdle  still  remained  in  keeping  of  the  Woodland 
Knight. 

On  the  morrow  at  an  early  hour  the  lists  were  again 
set,  and  the  Ladies  again  took  their  places  behind  the 
barriers  to  watch  and  encourage  their  Champions.  Sir 
Satyrane  with  his  comrades  paraded  the  field  in  triumph, 
and  as  the  opposing  forces  sent  their  Knights  to  do 
battle,  still  were  they  victorious.  All  were  there  save 
Sir  Triamond,  i  nd  small  wonder  that  he  was  absent, 
seeing  that  the  wound  Sir  Satyrane  had  given  him  had 
been  well-nigh  fatal ;  through  the  night  the  fair  Canacee 
and  Cambina,  his  sister,  had  tended  his  hurts  ;  and  now 
when  the  fighting  had  recommenced  Cambell,  unknown 
to  Sir  Triamond  or  any  else,  took  the  wounded  Knight's 
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amis  and  put  on  his  armour,  and  issued  forth  to  the 
fight,  intent  on  avenging  the  misfortune>  that  his  .rjend 
had  sustained  the  previous  day. 

Singling  out  Sir  Satyrane,  Cambell,  as  soon  as  he 
entered  the  Usts,  bent  his  spear  and  dashi  d  furiously 
upon  him.  Sir  Satyrane.  taking  him  (as  who  would 
not  ?)  for  Triamond,  espied  him  as  he  came  ;  but  U)V  all 
he  could  do  he  could  neither  escape  nor  withstand  the 
shock,  and,  when  they  met,  both  were  unseated  and 
came  with  a  terrific  crash  to  earth.  In  an  instant,  how- 
ever, each  was  upon  his  feet  :;ud  laying  about  him  lustily 
with  his  good  sword.  Long  time  it  seemed  that  the 
twain  fought,  while  all  the  field  stayed  still  and  watched 
the  combat ;  so  even-matched  were  thty  that  it  seemed 
as  though  neither  would  be  victor,  till  at  length  in  an 
unlucky  moment  Sir  Satyrane's  foot  slipped,  he  fell  on 
one  knee,  and  Sir  Cambell  was  at  once  upon  him.  Nath- 
less,  shortlived  was  his  victory  ;  for  ere  he  could  raise 
his  sword  a  hundred  Knights  were  round  him,  a  hundred 
spears  were  levelled  at  his  breast,  and  he  was  made  a 
prisoner.  Resistance  in  face  of  such  a  force  was  useless, 
and  sore  grieved  was  he  as  they  bore  him  from  the  field. 

For  a  moment  the  ill-fortune  spread  consternation  in 
the  camp  of  Sir  Satyrane's  foes,  and  the  news  was  not 
long  in  reaching  the  tent  where  lay  Sir  Triamond.  At 
first  he  was  perplexed  to  hear  of  the  mishap  which  was 
said  to  have  befallen  himself,  but  ere  long  it  was  told 
to  him  how  that  his  armour  was  not  to  be  found,  and  in 
a  trice  he  guessed  that  his  good  comrade  it  was  who  had 
suffered  the  sore  reverse.  With  a  mighty  oath,  and  all 
forgetful  of  his  wound,  he  leapt  from  his  couch  swearing 
that  he  would  wreak  vengeance  upon  the  caitiffs  who  had 
robbed  his  friend  of  the  victory  which  was  his.     In  place 
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of  his  own  armour  he  canscd  CambcH's  to  be  brought, 
and  hastily  donning  this  he  sallied  forth,  and  soon  came 
upon  the  Procession  which  was  now  conducting  Cambell 
from  the  field,  after  having  marched  in  triumph  round 
the  lists. 

In  an  instant  Triamond  was  in  the  thickest  of  the 
throng,  hewing  right  and  Ir'.  with  Cambell's  sword,  and 
the  sudden  onslaught  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Knights,  so  that  it  was  short  work  to  clear  a  passage  to 
the  guards  on  each  side  of  the  prisoner.  These  he  clove 
through  the  skull  and  Cambell  was  freed  from  their 
restraint.  The  sudden  turn  in  the  tide  put  fresh  heart 
into  the  Challengers ;  by  this  time  many  had  come  up, 
and  Cambell  and  Triamond,  aided  by  this  welcome  succour, 
were  able  not  only  to  hold  their  own,  but  presently  even 
to  scatter  their  enemies.  This  was  not  achieved  without 
a  most  furious  fight,  but  at  length  the  trumpets  gave  out 
the  welcome  sound  that  betokened  the  end  of  that  day's 
feats  of  arms,  and  as  the  combatants  retired  from  the 
field  Cambell  and  Triamond  were  hailed  on  all  sides  as 
victors. 

And  now  the  third  day  dawned,  and  on  this  day 
hung  the  fate  of  the  beautiful  girdle  that  was  still  to 
be  seen  on  high,  spurring  tlie  Champions  on  to  knightly 
deeds.  And,  in  truth,  full  many  marvellous  deeds  of  arms 
were  shown  that  day ;  but  ever  Sir  Satyrane's  party 
triumphed,  and  ever  Sir  Satyrane  himself  endured  and 
was  victor  over  all  who  challenged  him.  Sadness  began 
to  settle  upon  the  opposing  camp,  till,  as  the  day  wore 
on  to  high  noon,  a  stranger-knight  entered  and  took 
his  stand  against  Sir  Satyrane's  Company.  All  eyes 
were  turned  on  him,  and,  certes,  there  could  be  little 
wonder  thereat,  for  a  queerer  figure  had  ne'er  been  seen 
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on  Toumey-field.  Broad  and  massive  he  was  as  he  sat 
on  his  great  war-horse,  but  all  his  armour  was  covered 
with  moss  and  weeds— like  to  the  sunny  side  of  a  southern 
wall— so  that  no  man  had  ever  seen  the  like.  Green 
grass  grew  from  the  joints  of  his  mail  and  trailed  itself 
oyer  his  saddle,  leaves  of  all  kinds  were  garlanded  about 
him,  and  on  his  ragged  shield  could  be  seen  the  legend 
"  Salvagesse  sans  finesse  " — Wildness  without  art  ! 

Directly  he  entered  the  lists  he  set  his  spear  against  one 
Sir  Sangliere,  a  valiant  Knight  and  a  strong,  and  dislodged 
him  from  his  horse ;  the  next  Knight,  Sir  Brianor,  he 
bore  clear  over  his  crupper,  and  after  him  he  overthrew 
seven  in  succession  who  came  hurtling  at  him  for  ven- 
geance. No  matter  who  came,  nor  how  many,  he  defeated 
all,  and  much  men  wondered  who  he  might  be,  for  none 
could  see  his  face  and  none  before  had  seen  such  a  figure 
as  this  weed-covered  warrior  presented.  Having  no 
name  for  him,  they  named  him  the  Savage  Knight,  but 
in  truth  this  name  was  far  from  fitting,  for  he  was  none 
other  than  the  great  and  mighty  Sir  Artegall— he  whom 
Britomart  had  seen  in  the  mirror  so  long  ago,  and  in 
quest  of  whom  she  had  set  out.  in  quest  of  whom  she  was, 
maybe,  yet  wandering  the  earth— who  could  tell  how 
far  away  ? 

Sir  Artegall,  then,  bore  all  before  him.  Little  he  cared 
when  his  hardworked  spear  broke  in  two  ;  he  forthwith 
drew  his  sword,  and  to  such  good  effect  did  he  wield  the 
weapon  that  ere  long  Sir  Satyrane  and  all  his  band  were 
dismayed  and  durst  stay  no  longer  in  the  field.  So  wore 
the  aftenxoon,  till,  at  about  the  going  down  of  the  sun, 
when  the  Savage  Knight  had  scattered  his  opponents 
and  was  surveying  the  stricken  field  with  all  a  victor's 
pride,  there  rushed  from  the  entrance  to  the  lists  another 
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stranger-knight,  whom  none  had  seen  up  to  this  moment. 
Straight  at  Sir  Artegall  he  charged,  and  now  at  length 
— when  victory  seemed  entirely  his — Sir  Artegall,  it 
appeared,  had  met  his  match.  For  at  the  'Irst  onslaught 
he  measured  his  length  in  the  dust,  and  seemed,  indeed, 
to  be  stunned  or  dead,  for  not  a  movement  did  he 
make.  This  sudden  set-back  to  their  fortunes  sent  dismay 
through  the  Challengers,  and  with  a  shout  Sir  Cambell 
broke  from  their  ranks  and  hurled  himself  at  the  new- 
comer. Of  no  avail  was  it ;  he  too  was  soon  lying  pro- 
strate, and  Triamond,  who  followed  him,  fared  no  better. 
Many  others  came,  but  none  could  harm  the  stranger  ; 
he  overthrew  whosoever  came  near  him ;  not  one  of 
the  Challengers'  party  was  left ;  and  when  at  last  the 
shrilling  trumpets  proclaimed  that  the  Tourney  was 
at  an  end  the  prize  remained  with  Sir  Satyrane  and 
his  Knights.  • 

And  now  all  wondered  anew  who  could  be  the  Knight 
that  had  shown  such  prowess,  and  at  the  last  minute 
had  turned  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  Many  were  the 
guesses  hazarded,  but  none  knew,  so  they  dubbed  him 
the  Knight  of  the  Heben  Spear,  from  the  ebony  spear 
that  he  had  wielded  so  well.  Albeit,  there  was  only 
one  Knight  who  could  overthrow  Sir  Artegall,  and  that 
Knight's  name  was  Britomart. 

So  here  was  Britomart  again,  not  so  far  away  after  all ! 
Far  other  than  she  had  pictured  had  been  her  first 
meeting  with  her  long-sought  Sir  Artegall ;  but  of  course 
she  did  not  know  they  had  met,  for  neither  had  lifted 
vizor,  and  she  could  not  recognise  the  strange,  curious 
grass-grown  Knight  as  he  whom  she  had  beheld  in  her 
father's  magic  mirror. 

Now  after  the  so  hard  and  irksome  labours  of  the  last 
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three  days  there  was  proclaimed  a  great  feast,  and  after 
the  feast  the  prizes  should  be  awarded.  Long  it  lasted 
and  merry  it  was,  though  Sir  Artegall  felt  sore  and 
vengeful  at  having  been  robbed  of  victory,  and  many 
Ladies  were  filled  with  anxious  care  wondering  to  whom 
the  girdle  would  be  given.  At  last  the  feasting  was  over 
and  the  Court  of  Honour  was  formed.  Its  first  duty  was 
to  name  the  victor  at  the  Tournament,  and  when  pro- 
clamation was  made  in  favour  of  the  Knight  of  the 
Heben  Spear,  and  Britomart  came  forward,  a  great 
shout  ascended  to  ihe  sky. 

Then  did  the  Heralds  proclaim  that  to  the  Knight  of 
the  Heben  Spear  was  to  be  given  the  fairest  Lady  at  the 
Court,  and  that  to  the  fairest  Lady  fell  the  wondrous 
girdle  of  Florimell. 

One  by  one  the  Knights  came  forward  with  their 
Damsels  and  showed  them  before  Britomart,  the  Judges, 
and  the  whole  company.  Very  many  and  very  beautiful 
they  were  ;  a  golden  pen  would  be  needed  to  tell  of  half 
their  beauties,  for  never  before  had  so  many  heavenly 
faces  been  seen  assembled  in  one  place.  Hard  task  it 
was,  also,  to  judge  between  so  many  fair  Ladies,  till  at 
last  Britomart  brought  forth  her  own  Amoret  and  showed 
her  face  to  all.  "  Ah  !  "  they  said,  "  here  is  indeed  the 
most  fair  !     She  shall  have  the  girdle,  and  thou,  Knight 

of  the  Heben  Spear "     "  Stay,  stay  !  "  cried  a  voice 

from  the  outskirts  of  the  throng.  "  Grant  no  prizes  till 
ye  have  seen  my  Lady  !  "  And  Sir  Blandamour  broke 
through  the  press  bringing  with  him  the  false  Florimell. 
Triumph  was  written  upon  his  feature?,  for  had  he  not 
Florimell  herself,  Florimell,  the  rightful  owner  of  the 
girdle  ?  and  who,  he  would  know,  could  hold  a  candle  to 
her  ? 
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And,  in  truth,  Sir  Blandamour  was  right.  No  sooner 
had  he  uncovered  her  face  than  a  cry  of  dchght  arose 
and  all  declared  that  there  could  not  by  any  chance  be 
Damsel  fairer  than  she,  while  those  who  had  known 
Florimell  welcomed  this  false  image  with  all  gladness 
vowmg  that  never  had  they  seen  her  looking  so  beautiful' 
There  was  no  longer  room  for  doubt,  no  longer  need  for 
delay,  so  the  girdle,  with  much  pomp  and  flourishing  of 
trumpets,  was  handed  to  the  false  Florimell. 

Then  an  extraordinary  thing  came  to  pass.     In  sight 
of  all  she  fastened  the  girdle  about  her  waist,  but  im- 
mediately it  came  off  and  fell  to  her  feet  :    many  times 
did  she  fasten  it  about  her,  but  each  time  it  fell  apart 
till  presently— when   she   perceived  that   the  onlookers 
were   becoming  suspicious   and   uneasy— she   petulantly 
handed  it  to  another  Damsel  and  bade  her  put  it  on 
She  tried,  and  many  other  Ladies  also,  but  it  was  of  no 
avail,  for  as  soon  as  the  girdle  was  fastened  it  loosened 
Itself,  and  at  last  the  Knights  who  were  looking  on  in 
amaze  waxed  scornful  and  merry,   laughing  loud  and 
making  unseemly  gibes  at  the  Ladies. 

Anon,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  belt  would 
stay  on  Amorct.  The  company,  at  this,  crowded  round 
greatly  envious,  whereupon  Florimell  the  False  was  wroth 
and  snatched  it  away.  Nathless  it  would  still  not  fit. 
though  th('  Judg.^s  could  do  naught  but  award  it  to  her' 
and  she  herself  the  y  awarded  to  the  Knight  of  the  Heben 
Sjx'ar.  The  judgment  was  acclaimed  with  shouts  of 
satisfaction,  but  Britomart  stepped  forward  and  said 
that  she  cared  not  for  the  priz(\  and  would  in  no  wise 
take  Florimell  and  so,  perforce,  give  up  the  fair  Amoret. 
This  resolution  was  greatly  to  the  liking  of  many  Knights 
who  hoped  to  gain  Florimell ;  the  Judges,  too",  accepted 
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Britomart's  decision,  and  now  awarded  the  Damsel  to 
the  second  best,  the  grass-covered  Savage  Knight.  He, 
however,  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  when,  in  turn, 
the  prize  was  offered  to  Sir  Triamond,  "  Nay,"  said  he, 
"  the  sweet  Canacee  is  my  Lady,  now  and  for  ever,  and 
I  will  have  none  other,  be  she  never  so  beautiful."  So 
at  last  Florimell  was  given  to  Sir  Satyrane,  but  when  they 
saw  that  he  was  willing  and  anxious  to  have  her,  Sir 
Blandamour  and  Paridell  and  Braggadocchio,  with  a  few 
more,  raised  a  terrible  commotion,  so  that  the  Judges 
were  constrained  to  reconsider  their  award.  In  the  end 
it  was  agreed  that  Florimell  should  stand  in  the  midst 
of  the  Knights  who  desired  her  and  that  she  should  be 
allowed  to  choose  for  herself  with  whom  she  would  go. 
This,  therefore,  was  done,  and  when  the  choice  of  Florimell 
fell  upon  Braggadocchio,  the  other  Knights  were  sore 
perturbed.  Some  were  for  taking  the  Damsel  from  him 
by  force,  some  wished  him  to  fight — a  thing  which 
Braggadocchio,  as  was  customary  with  him,  was  in  no 
wise  ready  to  do — but  before  long  the  clamour  subsided, 
and  at  night-time  the  two  departed  secretly  away. 

During  the  turmoil  that  all  this  had  occasioned,  Brito- 
mart  and  Amoret  had  departed  in  company,  each  to  seek 
her  love.  Little  did  Britomart  guess  that  the  Savage 
Knight  was  none  other  than  Artegall,  so  well  was  he 
disguised  ;  nor  did  Amoret  know  that  Sir  Scudamour 
had  also  been  at  the  Tournament,  his  mind  filled  with 
revengeful  thoughts,  for  that  he  deemed  her  false  to  him, 
and  believed  that  she  had  deserted  him  for  her  knightly 
rescuer. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

How  Britomart  discovers  Sir  Artegall,  and 
how  Amoret  is  lost 


S 


IR  SCUDAMOUR  was  still  attended  by  Glance, 
who  had  remained  with  him  ever  since  her  dear 
Britomart   had  passed   through  the  flames  into 
the  enchanted  Castle  of  Busirane  ;    she  did  her  best  to 
pacify  him,  but  it  was  of  no  avail  (for  she  could  not 
divulge  to  him  the  secret  that  no  man  was  Britomart 
but  the  truest  and  best  Lady  that  ever  there  was),  and 
so  the  further  they  went  on  their  weary  journey  in  search 
of  Amoret  the  more  angry  and  revengeful  became  his 
feelmgs  towards  Britomart,  till  on  a  day  he  chanced  to 
encounter  in  the  forest  the  Savage  Knight,  the  same  who 
had  done  such  deeds  at  the  Tourney,  and  who  in  the  end 
had  been  overthrown  by  the  Knight  of  the  Heben  Spear 
"  Ah  ha  !    Sir  Savage  Knight,"  quoth  he,  "  and  what 
may  ye  be  doing  riding  alone  in  this  desolate  forest  ?  " 
To  which  the  disguised  Sir  Artegall  replied  :   "  Well  met 
are  we.  Sir  Scudamour  ;   for  an   I  mistake  not,  you  too 
were  at  the  Tourney  not  long  since.     I  wait  here  in  this 
desolate  woodland  for  him  who  overthrew  me  in  the 
contest,  and  he  will  pass  this  way  anon,  I  ween."    "  Yea," 
said  Sir  Scudamour,  "  I  was  at  the  Tourney,  and  I  kno'w 
the  Knight  for  whom  ye  are  lying  in  wait.     He  bore  a 
Heben  Spear,  and  none  there  was  who  knew  his  name 
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In  truth,  I  also  am  striving  to  meet  him  for  that  he  hath 
done  me  the  foulest  villainy  in  carrying  from  me  Amoret, 
my  well-beloved."  "  So,"  said  the  Savage  Knight  : 
"  if,  then,  you  too  seek  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  caitiff, 
come,  let  us  join  forces ;  certes,  together  one  day  we  shall 
meet  him." 

Sir  Artegall  and  Sir  Scudamour,  with  Glauce  in  their 
train,  rode  on  together,  therefore,  and  they  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  before  they  chanced  on  the  very  Knight  they 
were  seeking.     Britomart  it  was  ;    alone,  with    neither 
Squire  nor  the  Lady  Amoret ;  and  as  she  drew  near  Sir 
Scudamour  besought  Sir  Artegall :    "I  pray  you,   Sir 
Knight,  let  me  be  the  first  to  attack  this  foe,  seeing  that 
it  is  I  who  first  suffered  at  his  hands";  and  when  Sir 
Artegall  had  in  all  courtesy  granted  his  request.   Sir 
Scudamour  couched  his  spear  and  rode  full  tilt  against 
Britomart  with  all  the  fierceness  that  he  might.     Britomart 
had  seen  the  hurried  preparations,  and  was,  therefore, 
ready  to  meet  the  shock:    hke  a  rock  she  sat  in  her 
saddle  awaiting  it,  and  when  it  came  Sir  Scudamour  was 
thrown  back  like  the  wave  that  beats  in  useless  fury 
'gainst  the  everlasting  cliffs.    Together  with  his  steed  he 
fell  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay,  seemingly  unable  to 
arise. 

^  Sir  Artegall  saw  the  cruel  mischance  that  had  befallen 
his  comrade,  and  forthwith  dashed  at  Britomart  to 
avenge  both  this  accident  and  the  affront  to  his  might 
which  still  galled  him.  But  he  fared  little  better  than 
Sir  Scudamour,  for  at  the  very  first  shock  he  too  was  laid 
prostrate  on  the  ground.  He  was  unhurt,  however,  and 
uprose  quickly.  Casting  away  the  fragment  of  spear 
that  remained  in  his  grasp,  he  seized  his  deadly  sword 
and  sprang  upon  the  stranger-knight.    Now   no   arms 
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could  avail  'gainst  the  mighty  strokes  of  Sir  Artegall's 
sword,  and  though  Britomart  was  mounted  and  her 
assailant  was  on  foot,  the  Maiden  Knight  was  forced 
inch  by  inch  to  yield  ground  so  as  to  avoid  his  perilous 
strokes.  At  length  Sir  Artcgall  delivered  a  most  dolorous 
stroke  on  her  helm.  Nigh  any  other  helm  would  have 
been  riven  in  twain  thereby,  but  the  sword  glanced  of^ 
from  this,  ran  like  li^^'htning  down  Britomart's  back,  and 
buried  itself  deep  in  her  charger's  haunches,  bringing 
him  heavily  to  earth.  Britomart,  thus  forced  to  fight 
afoot,  betook  herself  to  sword  and  shield,  and  in  her  turn 
fell  upon  Sir  Artcgall  so  furiously  that  he  had  perforce 
to  give  way.  Her  sword  flew  hither  and  thither,  and 
presently  Sir  Artegall's  blood  was  staining  the  trampled 
grass,  till  anon,  perceiving  some  slackening  in  her  vigour, 
he  took  fresh  heart  and  once  again  became  the  assailant. 
Long  time  the  battle  raged,  and  full  weary  grew  the 
Maiden  Knight  :  Sir  Artegall's  strength  seemed  more 
than  human  ;  and  at  last  a  stroke  more  strong  and 
furious  than  any  heretofore,  falling  upon  her  helmet,  cut 
away  the  beaver  that  both  shielded  and  concealed  her 
face.  It  was  his  last  stroke,  for,  as  he  raised  his  sword 
to  deliver  the  final  blow,  he  saw  that  which  unnerved 
his  arm  and  compelled  him  to  his  knee.  Far  other  than 
the  rugged,  war-beaten  face,  with  cruel,  glinting  eyes,  that 
he  had  expected  did  he  see.  Flushed  from  the  heat  of  the 
affray  it  was,  but  nathless  the  fair  countenance  with 
aureole  of  splendid  golden  hair  was  that  of  a  Lady  of 
wondrous  beauty.  Sir  Artegall's  sword  fell  from  his 
nerveless  fingers ;  "  Surely,"  thought  he,  "  this  must 
be  some  goddess";  but  even  as  he  knelt  Britomart,  still 
full  of  \vrath,  advanced  with  uplifted  sword. 
Sir  Scudamour  had  meanwhile  come  to  himself ;  he  too 
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now  knelt  in  aina/e  and  devotion,  realising  the  grievous 
error  into  which  he  erst  had  fallen  when  he  deemed  that 
his  much-loved  Ainoret  li  d  dest  '  him  ^jr  the  stranger- 
knight.  Glaii'"",  too,  now  lounu  opportunity,  the  first 
that  the  vigour  of  the  fight  had  permitted,  to  greet  her 
loved  mistress,  nnd  she  hastened  to  beseech  Britomart  to 
grant  a  truce  awhile  unto  the  knet  ling  warriors.  Brito- 
mart could  not  deny  her  faihful  attendant,  and  the  two 
Knights  at  once  raised  their  visors,  disclosing  for  the  first 
time  their  features.  As  Britomart's  eyes  fell  on  the 
face  of  Artcgall  a  sudden  tremor  ran  through  her  frame. 
At  last,  at  last,  face  to  face  she  had  met  the  Knight 
whom  she  so  long  before  had  beheld  in  Merlin's  magic 
mirror.  He  it  was,  then,  whom  she  had  defeated  in  the 
Tourney,  and  as  she  gazed  on  him,  striving  the  while  not 
to  relax  her  frown  of  proud  disdain,  she  longed  to  rush 
into  his  arms  and  confess  all.  Nathless,  she  essayed  to 
raise  her  sword  again,  but  it  fell  powerless  at  her  side  ; 
she  desired  to  speak  angry  words  to  him,  but  her  lips 
refused  to  obey  her  wishes  ;  till  at  last  Glauce  broke  the 
silence,  saying,  "  Ye  gentle  Knights,  be  no  longer  wroth 
with  this  fair  Lady  who  for  so  long  has  troubled  both 
your  minds  with  idle  thought.  You,  Sir  Scudamour, 
see  well  at  last  how  sadly  you  have  misjudged  this  Maiden 
Knight  in  deeming  she  had  reft  you  of  your  love  ;  and 
you,  Sir  Artegall,  the  '  Savage  Knight  '  no  more,  learn 
henceforth  not  to  disdain  the  hand  of  woman,  and  be  no 
longer  rebellious  to  Love.  This  one  woman  hath  twice 
brought  you  to  earth,  but  marvel  not  at  that,  for  hath 
not  woman's  hand  since  time  began  ruled  all  the  world 
and  even  heaven  itself  ?  "  Then  turning  to  Britomart 
she  went  on  :  "  Grant  him  your  grace,  my  dearest  Dame, 
if  he  shall  fulfil  the  penance  you  devise  for  him,  for  it  was 
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ever  so  that  true  love  could  not  be  attained  without  first 
passing  through  pain." 

Bntomart  blushed  deeply  at  these  words,  and  Artegall 
matched  her  with  great  joy  in  his  heart,  yet  he  dared 
not  so  soon  disclose  his  love,  and  ere  he  had  tim  to 
speak  Sir  Scudamour,  full  of  impatience,  arose  and  spoke 
eagerly  o  B„tomart,  saying,  "  Tell  mo,  gentle  Knfght 
tell  me  tidings  of  Amoret,  my  love.  Well  I  know  that 
ye  have  released  her,  and  from  my  heart  I  render  thanks  • 
I  trow  you  vyill  pardon  my  haste  in  asking  so  soon  conl 
cerning  her,  but  I  have  great  longing  to  hear  of  her  and 

word"        V  "''  'T";"  -.^1'°"^^^  ^^^^^  ^^d  at  these 
word.^        ^  ea,  v.rily,"  said  she,  "  did  I  free  her  from  the 

a  peril.  No  person  was  dearer  to  me  than  was  sh-^  • 
11  on  a  day  when  we  were  passing  through  a  fair  wood^ 
L-ind,  all  unweeting  of  danger  we  did  alight  and  laid  us 
do.^  to  sleep.  Oh  mel  mischance  !  for  when  at  length 
I  awoke,  all  rested,  Amoret  was  nowhere  to  be  seen 
ong  time  I  called  her.  far  and  near  I  sought  her  and  nev"; 
from  that  day  h,  ve  ^  heard  aught  of  her.'and  I  do  not  even 

h"r"path    or'wf  th'^^'  T''''  ^"'^^^  ^>'  ^^^^^  -^ "-" 
h.r  path,  or  whether  she  was  indeed  stolen  from  me  " 

Heavy  indeed  and  sore  distraught  was  Sir  Scudamour 

at  these  tidings.     Glauce  did  her  utmost  to  comfort  him 

but  no  solace  would  he  take  till  Britomart  freely  voJd 

0  him  that  .he  would  not  leave  the  Quest  till  she  had 

found  his  love  or  wreaked  vengeance  on  her  capJor 

And  now,  all  being  in  harmony,  they  proceeded  onward 

till  th..y  came  unto  a  Castle  where  they  were  accorded  . 

Tn^d  ^rTrLIn  sr%  ''T  ''''  ^^^^  ^  o^rnTtte're^ 
ana  bir  Artegall  showed  such  tender  courtesy  to  Britomart 
-   their  intercourse  and  .pake  in  such  loving  w[seXt 
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whJr^h'^'  7"  'constrained  to  abandon  the  mask  with 
which  she  had  concealed  her  true  feelings,  and  she  and 
ul^  /ere  betrothed  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
won  d  be  wed.  said  the  Knight,  as  soon  as  ever  h^  had 
fulfilled  his  vows  and  brought  his  Quest  to  a  happy  and 
perfect  conclusion.  Sadly  Britomart  took  leave  of  her 
love,  but  she  knew  the  full  import  of  a  knightly  oath  and 
so.  with  many  tears,  and  after  Sir  Artegall  had  promised 
to   return  within  nine  months,  she   allowed    him   to  m, 

Queene.""'^  '"  ^"''''''  "^  '^'  '^"'"^""^^  °^  '^'  faerie 

And  now  was  Britomart  mournful  indeed,  but  presently 
he  bethought  herself  of  her  promise,  and  anon  she     I 
or  h  with  Sir  Scudamour  to  the  woods  in  which  sho  had 
last  seen  the  fair  Lady  Amoret. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

How  Belphoebe  succours  Timias  and  is 
loved  of  him 

NOW  for  ca  while  we  must  once  again  turn  back  to 
the  time  when  on  a  day  Prince  Arthur  and  Sir 
Guy  on,  with  whom  was  Britomart,  were  sud- 
denly disturbed  by  a  Damsel  who  came  fleeing  through 
the  wood  before  a  Forester.  The  Prince  and  the  Knight, 
as  you  will  remember,  pricked  off  in  wake  of  the  Damsel, 
while  Timias,  Prince  Arthur's  Squire,  went  in  pursuit  of 
the  Forester.  For  long  time  Timias  kept  up  the  pursuit ; 
once  be  caught  up  with  his  quarry  and  managed  to  bestow 
some  grievous  buffet?  before  the  man  escaped  ;  again  he 
almost  caught  him,  but  at  length  the  Forester  eluded  his 
pursuer  in  the  darkness  of  the  woods  and  so  made  his 
way  unobserved  to  the  den  where  he  and  his  two  brothers 
dwelt.  Quickly  he  framed  a  tale  against  the  Squire,  and 
in  little  time  the  three  of  them  were  threading  theii'  way 
through  paths  knowTi  only  to  themselves  to  a  ford  where 
thoy  deemed  that  they  full  sure  would  find  him.  And, 
right  enough,  there  they  did  find  him,  as  he  was  crossing 
the  ford.  The  three  brothers  held  a  strong  position  on 
the  rising  bank,  and  thus  had  great  advantage  over  the 
single  Squire.  He  indeed  received  m.any  a  sore  wound, 
but  his  strength  and  spirit  were  so  supreme  that  naught 
could  riaunt  him.     Cror-sing  the  stream  in  ■  •  ite  of  the 
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stones  and  arrows  that  were  unerringly  directed  against 
him,  he  made  a  furious  onslaught  on  the  three.  The  lirst 
brother  he  transHxed  with  his  spear,  the  head  of  the 
second  he  clove  with  his  sword  from  crown  to  base,  while 
the  third  turned  to  flee  in  terror  after  discharging  his  last 
arrow.  Him  the  Squire  quickly  caught,  and  with  une 
mighty  stroke  severed  his  head  from  his  trunk. 

Thus  did  Timias  free  himself  from  his  enemies  ;  but 
the  cost  to  himself  had  been  immense.  Wounded  he  was 
with  the  stones  and  the  boar-spears  and  forest-bills  with 
which  h's  uncouth  adversaries  had  been  armed,  but  the 
stings  from  their  poisoned  arrows  were  far  more  painful, 
and  soon  Timias  fell  from  his  horse  and  lay  in  a  dead 
faint  upon  the  grass,  bruised  and  swollen,  and  prostrate 
with  pain  and  loss  of  blood. 

While  he  was  lying  in  this  piteous  case  there  came 
running  by  a  most  beautiful  nymph  who  lived  in  those 
woods.  Belphcebe  was  her  name,  and  she  was  twin-sister 
to  that  same  Amoret  whom  Britomart  rescued  from  the 
wicked  Bu^irane.  When  she  came  upon  him  lying  there 
and  saw  the  poor  attempts  he  had  made  at  dressing  his 
wounds,  she  was  moved  with  a  grievous  pity  and  stooped 
to  him,  feehng  his  pulse  to  discover  whether  he  were 
still  alive.  There  was  a  faint  movement ;  and  shortly 
his  eyes  opening,  he  knew  not  whether  he  beheld  an  angel 
or  a  goddess.  He  was  too  weak  to  say  aught,  however, 
and  could  only  look  his  gratitud.^  as  Belphcebe  with  in- 
finite tenderness  removed  the  cruel  armour  that  pressed 
weightily  upon  his  wounds,  and  bathed  his  aching  temples 
with  the  healing  waters  of  a  stream  that  ran  near  by,  and 
gathered  herbs  to  cure  his  hurts  withal  and  bring  him 
back  from  the  gateway  of  Death.  Her  efforts  were 
rewarded,  for  ere  long  Timias  showed  signs  of  returning 
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vigour,  and  stroked  the  soft  hand  that  so  much  had  aided 
him.     By  now  Belphnebe's  attendants  had  joined  their 
mistress,  and  some  of  them  had  brought  back  the  Squir  's 
charger  ;    so  ancm   he   was  mounted  upon  it,  and  very 
gently  they  led  him  aw-.y  far  into  the  forest,  to  a  most 
enchanting   fairy-like  dwelling,   set   in  a  pleasant  plain 
sheltered  by  the  far  mountains,  and  shaded  by  mighty 
trees  where  dwelt  all  the  sweet-singing  birds  of  heaven. 
And  m  this  pleasant  place  soon  strength  returned  to  the 
Squire,   and  he   had  long  converse  with   his    deliverer, 
telling  her  of  himself  and  learning  from  her  how  that  she 
was  a  W(K)d-nymph's  daughter,  and  how  she  scoured  the 
woods  for  beasts  of  the  chase,  and  how  whenever  she  or 
her  sisters  found    stricken    wayfarers  they  ever  did  all 
they  could  to  succour  them,  until  at  length  Timias,  whose 
wounds  were  now  quite  healed,  received  a  fresh  wound 
m  his  heart,  and  fell  deeply  in  love  with  the  wonderful 
Maid.     But  he  did  not  tell  his  love  ;  he  deemed  himself 
too  mean  and  lowly  for  such  a  queenly  woman  as  Bel- 
phoebe,  and  as  he  hid  his  love,  so  did  he  grow  more  pale 
and  weak  again,  until  Belphoebe  feared  that  he  had  some 
inward  wound  that  was  not  yet  healed,  and  so  busied 
herself  with  procuring  more  herbs  and  cordials  for  his 
complete  recovery. 

Now  Timias  gradually  grew  able  to  conceal  his  love 
for  Belphccbe,  and  he  became  her  constant  attendant 
whenever  she  would  go  on  a  hunting  e.xpedition  through 
the  forest.  It  fortuned  that  on  a  day  when  Belphoebe. 
with  Timias  and  all  her  train  of  attendant  nymphs,  were 
scou-ing  the  woods  in  chase  of  bears  and  leopards'  they 
became  separated,  as  often  happens  in  hunting  parties, 
and  as  Timias  was  riding  forward  alone  he  was  horrified 
to  see  at  some  little  distance  a  beauteous  Damsel  fleeing 
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with  all  speed  bo  fore  a  hideous,  misshapen  man  who  was 
pursumg  her.     Before  Timias  could  encounter  them  at 
close  quarters  the  monster  had  seized  his  prey,  and  when 
the  Squire  caught  up  with  him  and  would  have  attacked, 
on  every  occasion  the  brute  would  hold  the  Damsel  in 
front  of  him,  and,  using  her  as  a  shield  for  himself,  would 
prevent    Timias    from    striking.      At    length,  however. 
Timias  managed  to  bury  his  spear-head  in  the  felon's 
side,  whereon  a  great  spurt  of  coal-black  blood  gushed 
from  the  wound,  staining   the   gentle  Lad>'s  garments, 
and  with  a  fearful  cry  he  flung  her  from  him,  grasped 
his  broadsword,  and  furiously  rushed  upon   the  Squire. 
Timias  was  now  hard  put  to  it  to  defend  himself ;  back 
and  back  he  was  pressed,  here  and  there  stepping  aside 
to  avoid  the  cruel  blows,  any  one  of  which  would  ha\-e 
been  his  end,  and  if  at  that  moment  Belphoebe  had  not 
chanced  to  be  riding  near  at  hand  where  she  could  hear 
the  noise  of  the  affray  certain  it  is  that  he  would  have  been 
slain.     As  it  was  the  Huntress  in  an  instant  burst  through 
the  trees  bow  in  hand,  with  arrow  on  the  string,  and  ere 
she  had  time  to  send  it  whistling  to  the  villain's  heart  he 
had  spied  her  and  had  fled.     Belphtebe  spurred  after  him 
immediately  ;  fiercely  she  followed,  and  at  the  very  door 
of  his  den  an  arrow  from  her  deathly  bow  struck  clean 
through  his  greedy  throat  and  he  fell,  bathed  in  a  deluge 
of  his  own  black  blood.     The  Huntress  rode  up  to  him, 
and  then,  seeing  that  he  was  in  truth  a  corse,  she  turned 
and  galloped  back  to  where  she  had  left  Timias.     The 
sight   that   met   her  eyes   stayed   her  in   astonishment. 
Timias,  he  who  for  so  long  had  been  her  faithful  comrade, 
he  who  she  well  knew  had  loved  her  all  the  while,  Timias 
she  now  saw  holding  in  his  arms,   fondhng,   and  even 
Icissing  her,  the  Damsel  who  but  lately  was  in  the  clutches 
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of  the  criul.  misshapen  wretch  who  now  lay  dead  on  his 
own  threshold.     It  was  too  much.     Heodk-ss  of  the  fact 
that  Timias  was  but  striving  to  bnng  the  Lady  back  to 
hie    and  with  never  a  glance  at  the  Lady  herself,  she 
bitterly  cried,  "  Is  this  the  faith  ?  "  and.  wkhout  another 
.Ther  heVrt'"'''^  ''''^  ^'''^'  ""^"^led  wTath  and  grief  gnawing 
Oh   Belphcfibe,  oh.  mighty  Huntress,  if  only  thou  hadst 
stayed  an  instant,  if  only  thou  hadst  cast  one  glance  upon 
he  lovely  face  !     tor  that  Damsel  was  none  other  than 
thme  own   twin-sister  Amoret.     Poor  Amoret,  you  will 

cl^r  '''f  R     •  ^''"   '''''''^   ^y   ^"t°"^^^t    ^'om   the 
clutches  of  Busirane,and  had  been  afterward  lost  by  the 

aiden  Knight  whilst   she   was  sleeping.     It   happLed 

in  thi.  wise  :  Amoret  was  not  so  much  in  need  of  sleep  as 

her  deliverer,  so  it  chanced  that  she  awoke  lirst  ;   and  as 

thought  that  she  would  arise  and  gather  flowers  where- 
uith  to  fashion  a  garland  for  her  Knight.     In  doing  so 
she  had  wandered  further  afield  than  she  had  intended 
and  while  far  from  help  had  been  seized  by  this  fiendish 
a  whl"r,    He  had  carried  her  to  his  c'ave,  but  alter 
a  VN  hile  .he  had  effected  an  escape  from  the  den.     It  was 
while  rushing  away  from  him  that  Timias  had  chanced 
to  see  her  and  that  Belphcbe  had  completed  the  res  ue 
by  compassing  the  monster's  death 

And  now- was  Timias  in  the  depth  of  despair.     Seeing 

w"  f  I  """  "^'"'"'  """'^  "P  ''-''^  ^'''  therefore  he  was 
forced  to  stay;  and  at  last,  being  as  one  distraught  and 
unable  or  unwilhng  to  retrace  his  path  to  Amorel  he 
-hose  a  gloomy  glade  and  there  sorrowfully  built'  for 
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hin-self  a  litUe  wattled  cabin,  thatched  with  leaves  and 
walkd  with  the  reeds  and  rushes  that  grew  in  such 
plenty  all  around.  And  there  for  a  iong.  long  time  he 
hvcd  the  life  of  a  Hermit— nay,  one  might  almost  say  of 
a  madman.  He  set  aside  his  spear  and  sword,  he  cut  and 
rent  his  clothes,  he  grew  dirty  and  unkempt,  and  his 
beautiful  soft  brown  hair,  that  of  yore  he  was  so  proud 
of,  he  let  grow  ragged  and  uncombed,  till  it  fell  in  greasy 
uncared-for  tangle  upon  his  shoulders,  while  an  ugly  beard 
marred  his  fresh  young  face. 

Forgetting  and  forgotten  by  the  world  thus  he  lived 
and  no  other  thing  did  he  do  but  carve  Belphcebe's  name 
on  all  the  tree-trunks  near  his  hut  and  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship It,  till  on  a  day  his  ov\ti  lord.  Prince  Arthur   came 
nding  through  the   forest.     Now   the   Prince   had    long 
sorrowed  for  the  loss  of  his  Squire,  and  yet  now  that  he 
had  lighted  on  him  he  could  not  know  him,  so  thin  and 
pale  and  uncouth  had  he  become.     He  questioned  him 
on  sundry  things,   but  no  answer,  save  low  bows  and 
homage,  could  he  obtain.     He  mused,  "  Passing  strange 
is  this  Hermit-sort  of  man  in  the  wild-wood ;  meseems 
there  are  in  him  some  remains  of  knightly  ways  "  ;  and 
then,  when  he  saw  the  name  "  Belphcebe  "  scored  on 
every  tree,  he  thought  that  perchance  he  could  find  the 
key   to   the   mystery.     But   no;     the   WTetched   wight 
when  taken  to  the  trees,  still  answered  not  a  word  •  he 
merely  looked  fooHshly  pleased,  bowed  low  to  the  name 
and  kissed  the  wounded  bark,  till  at  last  Prince  Arthur 
sadly  rode  away,  pondering  on  the  wonderful  ways  of 
Providence.     "  An  intellect  marred,"  he  thought ;  "  and 
vhy  }     I  know  not,  for  sure,  but  in  all  seeming  an  un- 
kind Damsel,  who  bears    the    name  '  Belphcebe.'  could 
teU  somewhat  concerning  the  sad  mischance.     Time   the 
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gri'at  magiri:in,  will  heal  him,  I  doubt  not  ;   and  now  let 
me  on,  for  naught  can  I  do  by  remaining." 

And  on  another  d.iy,  some  while  after  the  passing  of 
Prince    Arthur,    a    little    turtle-dove    came    treading    in 
stately  wise  over  the  ground  to  where  he  lay.     The  pooi 
little  dove  had  lately  lost  her  mate,  and  when  she  saw 
Timias  lymg  there  distraught,  in  some  sfange  way  she 
knew  that   a  similar  mischance  had  befallen  him.     She 
stayed  by   his  side,  therefore,  and  so  tender  were   the 
sounds  that  issued  from  her  very  heart  that  the  dull 
wits  of  Timias  were  partly  aroused  from  their  slumber 
and  he  fancied  that  he  could  hear  in  the  plaint  his  own 
name  called  over  and  over  again.     And  by-and-by  the 
Squire  made  friends  with  the  bird  ;    every  morning  she 
would  come  to  share  his  fo(jd,  and  always  she  repaid  him 
with  low,  tender  notes,  and  would  hop  before  him  as  he 
walked. 

Now  it  befell  on  a  day  that  as  Timias  was  turning  over 
the  many  little  keepsakes  that  Belphcebe  had  given  him 
he  found  among  the  rest  a  splendid  heart-shaped  ruby' 
bound  about  by  a  little  golden  chain.  '<  How  beautiful,'' 
thought  he,  "  would  it  look  among  the  sheen  and  colour 
of  my  bird-friend's  neck  !  "  So  he  took  it  and  with  a 
piece  of  his  Lady's  ribbon  he  bound  it  round  her  throat. 
No  sooner  done  than  the  dove  spread  her  wings  and  flew 
away  as  lighMy  as  the  wind  !  "  Come  back  !  come  back 
ungrateful  bird  !  "  cried  Timias;  but  it  was  useless,  and 
in  sore  grief  he  watched  her  growing  fainter  and  fainter 
till  at  length  she  disappeared  in  the  haze  that  overhung 
the  furthest  tree-tops. 

But  the  turtle-dove  was  not  ungrateful ;  straight  as  an 
arrow  she  flew  till  she  came  to  the  spot  where  Belphcebe 
was  resting  herself  in  the  forest  after  an  arduous  chase 
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and  alighted  at   her  feet,   cooing  in  vain  efforts  to  tell 
the  cruel  torments  that  the  gentle  Squire  was  suffering 
Belphoebe  regarded  the  pretty  bird,  much  interested  in 
the  way  it  cooed  and  bowed  and  pranked  before  her   till 
suddenly  she  espied  the  great  ruby  tied  with  her  ribbon 
round  Its  neck  and  knew  it  for  a  stone  that  had  once 
belonged  to  her.     She  was  now  fully  aroused,  and,  stoop- 
ing, made  as  though  to  seize  the  bird.     The  dove    how- 
ever, eluded  her  grasp,  and  ev.r  us  Belphcebe  approached 
she  would  flit  a  httle  forward,  till  at  last  she  had  led  the 
Huntress  far  into  the  forest  and  had  brought  her  to  where 
Timias  was  biding.     When  she  saw  the  hapless  Squire 
Belphoebe  stopped  in  astonishment  :  never  had  she  beheld 
so  woebegone  a  figure,  and  httle  wonder  was  it  that  beneath 
the  tangled  beard  and  matted  eyebrows  she  could  not 
know   her   once   so   beloved   Timias.     There   she   stood 
pitying  him,  till  he  caught  sight  of  her  and  fell  before 
her,  kissing  her  feet  and  bathing  them  with  his  tears 
all  the  while  uttering  no  word.     But  at  last,  the  sight  of 
her  having  in  large  measure  restored  his  reason,  she  drew 
from  him  the  story  of  his  misfortunes,  and  how  it  was  she 
and  none  other  who  had  brought  him  to  this  pass.     Bel^ 
phoebe  melted  to  tears  at  his  piteous  tale  ;  she  was  greatly 
grieved  at  the  sight  of  his  misery,  and  soon  reinstated  him 
m   his  old  place  in  her  favour.     Our  Poet   saith    Httle 
concerning  this,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  not  long  time 
passed  ere  Timias   was  again   the  stout,   weU-favoured 
Squire  that  he  had  been  of  yore. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

How  Prince  Arthur  saved  Timias,  and  told  him 

of  the  happy  Marriage  of  Amoret  and 

Sir  Scudamour 

FOR  long  time  Belphoebe  and  Timias  ranged  the 
forest  in  perfect  happiness.  Timias  was  ever 
the  faithful  Servant  of  the  great  Huntress,  and 
he  loved  her  with  all  the  love  that  a  mortal  might 
bear  towards  a  goddess  ;  till  on  a  day  it  chanced  that 
as  he  was  riding  through  the  forest  without  his  Lady 
and  all  imattended  he  was  assailed  by  three  villains  who 
dwelt  in  those  parts,  and  who  were  jealous  of  Timias 
for  the  favour  with  which  Belphoebe  regarded  him. 
Many  a  time  had  they  sc^ig  .  to  entrap  the  Squire,  but 
without  avail ;  until  now  they  had,  at  last,  found  out  a 
way,  and  had  brought  to  their  assistance  the  Blatant 
Beast  (a  hideous  monster  of  whom  more  anon),  which 
showed  itself  to  Timias  with  design  to  lure  him  into  the 
pathless  woods.  Following  hard  upon  its  tracks,  Timias 
came  to  close  quarters  anon,  and  the  Beast  wounded 
Timias  with  one  of  its  poisoned  teeth  before  diving  still 
further  into  the  depths  of  the  forest.  At  last,  when 
Timias  was  well-nigh  spent,  the  Beast  led  him  to  a  glade 
wherein  the  villains  lay  in  wait,  and  at  once  they  leapt 
on  him  from  their  ambush.  Timias  fell  from  his  horse,  but 
managed  to  set  his  back  against  a  tree,  and  there  a  tierce 
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battle  raged,  till,  as  the  doughty  Squire  was  almost  at 
his  last  gasp,  he  heard  the  jingling  accoutrements  of  an 
approaching  Knight.  The  knaves  also  heard,  and  hardly 
ere  the  Knight  burst  into  view  they  were  off  and  away 
on  unknown  paths  so  that  it  were  bootless  to  pursue. 

Seeing  this,  the  Knight  turned  at  once  to  the  faint- 
ing Squire.  With  a  joyful  cry  he  sprang  towards  him, 
catching  him  in  his  arms  as  he  fell  and  crying,  "  Oh, 
Timias,  Timias "  (for  this  Knight,  as  you  will  have 
guessed,  was  Prince  Arthur  himself),  "  my  own  dear 
Squire,  why  hast  thou  so  long  left  me  ?  Tell  me,  an  thou 
canst,  where  thou  hast  been  this  weary  while,  and  what 
has  befallen  thee."  Poor  Timias,  exhausted  as  he  was 
and  excited  by  the  sudden  coming  of  his  lorg-lost  friend 
and  master,  could  for  some  while  return  no  answer,  but 
at  length  he  was  able  to  speak  and  all  was  explained. 
Then  when  the  Squire  had  rested  for  a  season  the  two 
rode  away  together  joyous  and  happy  at  being  reunited 
once  again. 

And  much  they  talked  of  as  they  journeyed  on,  till  at 
length  Timias  fell  to  thinking  of  the  poor  wounded  Lady 
whom  he  had  deserted  in  the  woods  on  that  day  when 
he  had  rushed  away  to  follow  the  indignant  Belphoebe. 
"  Perchance,"  thought  he  to  himself,  "  my  noble  Prince 
who  travels  so  far  and  wide  may  have  heard  tidings  of 
her,"  so  he  asked  him,  telling  of  how  it  was  he  had  found 
and  left  the  Lady,  and  describing  her  as  well  as  he  might 
after  so  long  time.  "Ah,"  said  Prince  Arthur,  "it  is 
the  fair  Amoret  of  whom  ye  speak.  Yea,  in  truth  I  have 
tidings  of  her,  for  know,  Timias,  that  now  she  is  happy  in 
the  love  and  company  of  her  own  Knight  Sir  Scudamour." 

"  I  pray  you  tell  me,"  answered  the  Squire,  "  how  this 
came  to  pass  ;  for  ever  since  that  day  I  have  from  time 
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to  time  felt  grieved  in  my  heart  concerning  that  gentle 
Dame,  and  have  been  wishful,  not  so  much  to  see  her  as 
to  hear  that  she  had  obtained  succour." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  Prince,  "  after  you  left  her, 
through  no  fault  of  your  own  as  well  I  wot,  she  lay  helpless 
for  '^mg  time  ;  and  methinks  some  god  or  goddess  must 
surely  have  been  her  guardian,  for  the  beasts  of  the  wild- 
wood  did  not  harm  her,  no  ruffians  passed  that  wpy,  and 
she  stayed  there  unmolested  and  resting  her  aching  limbs, 
till  it  chanced  that  on  a  day  I  myself  rode  through  that 
forest  and  lighted  on  her.  And  in  good  truth  it  is  well 
that  she  was  found,  for  she  was  greatly  hungered  and  sore 
wounded.  As  tenderly  as  I  could  I  wrapped  her  in  my 
cloak  and  carried  her  before  mc  on  my  steed,  till  at  length 
we  drew  to  a  pleasant  Castle  who^^f  owner  was  a  good 
Knight  and  true,  and  there  the  women  of  th(^  house  nursed 
her  and  brought  her  back  to  heaPV  and  strength,  that 
marvel  was  to  see.  And  whenas  she  was  cured  and  whole 
again  we  stayed  awhile  with  our  courteous  hosts,  and 
there  she  told  us  her  hapless  story.  She  told  of  her  lo  /e 
for  Sir  Scudamour,  of  her  capture,  her  long  imprisonment, 
and  her  torture  by  the  cruel  magician  Busirane.  Every 
little  while  tears  would  spring  to  her  eyes  as  she  re- 
membered the  agonies  she  had  endured  and  the  seeming 
hopelessness  of  her  case,  but  when  she  told  of  her  rescue 
by  a  right  true  Knight  her  eyes  lit  np  with  fire  and  her 
breath  came  quick  and  short.  Then  she  told  how  this 
Knight  was  a  Maiden  in  disguise,  and  of  all  her  adven- 
tures with  her.  till  finally  they  were  separated.  And 
she  told  also  how  all  the  while  she  longed  to  be  with 
Sir  Scudamour  again,  from  whom  she  had  been  parted 
on  her  wedding-morn,  till  when  she  had  made  an  end  I 
vowed  to  her  never  to  leave  her  unless  I  saw  the  lovers 
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reunited.  Thereafter  we  left  that  pleasant  house,  the 
Lady  Amoret  and  I,  and  bootless  it  were  to  tell  you  of 
all  that  took  place."  "  Nay,"  broke  in  Timias,  "  but  tell 
me  of  your  gallant  deeds ;  I  so  much  long  to  know  of  all 
'hat  has  befallen  you  !  " 

Prince  Arthur  went  on  shortly  :  "  Learn  from  others  an 
thou  wilt,  but  from  me,  hear  that  on  a  day  we  came  to  a 
clearing  in  the  forest  and  there  we  saw  how  two  brave 
Knights  fot^ht  against  six  villains.  When  we  had 
approached  nigher  we  found  that  the  two  Knights  were 
none  other  than  Britomart  and  Sir  Scadamour  !  The 
Lady  Amoret  longed  to  join  the  fray  herself,  but  I  set 
her  aside,  and  then  after  a  long  and  perilous  encounter 
we  three  defeated  those  base  varlets  and  left  them  dead 
on  the  field.  Amoret  was  restored  to  her  Knight,  and, 
as  you  may  imagine,  Timias,  great  were  the  rejoicings 
betwixt  the  pair.  It  was  the  wedding-day  when  they 
had  been  parted  so  long  before,  and  now  in  that  quiet 
wood  it  was  their  wedding-day  once  again.  We  made 
the  best  of  our  way  to  a  Castle  near  by,  and  there  were 
the  nuptials  solemnized  in  due  and  festive  fashion.  Sir 
Scudamour  and  his  Lady  will  now  be  happy  evermore,  and 
their  pleasant  life  is  quickly  blotting  out  all  memory  of  the 
cruel  times  through  which  they— and  especially  Amoret— 
had  passed. 

"  But  come,  Timias,  I  have  talked  overmuch  ;  night 
draws  on  apace  and  away  on  yon  hillside  I  see  the  light 
of  a  Hermit's  cell.  Let  us  make  our  way  thither,  for 
I  doubt  me  not  we  shall  there  find  good  lodging." 

So  thither  the  two  made  their  way,  and  in  the  Hermitage 
they  found  rest  and  meat  for  man  and  beast. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

How  Florimell  is  taken  by  Proteus  into  the 

Depths  of  Ocean  ;  and  of  her  Reunion 

with  Marinell 

AND  now  we  must  for  a  while  leave  Timias  and 
forget  Amoret,  and  go  back  a  long  way  to  see 
k.  what  has   become  of  FIorim',11  thi  True,  from 
whom  we  have  been  parted  all  too  long. 

You  will  remember  how  that  after  she  fled  from  the 
witch's  cottage,  fearful  of  the  old  beldame  and  her  loutish 
son,  she  escaped  from  the  monster  that  was  sent  to  fetch 
her  back  by  spring.  'nto  a  httle  boat  that  danced  idly 
on  the  waves,  and  .  i  i-ig  out  to  sea.  The  Beast  tore 
up  the  sand  and  bellowed  for  rage,  but  Florimell  cared 
naught  for  this,  for  she  knew  that  he  would  not  dare  to 
venture  upon  the  waters,  and  she  sailed  away  till  a  new 
danger  beset  her.  The  white-haired  fisherman,  who  all 
this  tune  had  lain  sleeping  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
awoke,  sat  up,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked  around  amazed 
at  seeing  his  boat  so  far  from  land,  and  the  bearer  of  so 
fair  a  burden.  Anon,  with  some  show  of  anger,  he  bade 
Florimell  declare  the  reason  of  this  sudden  voyage,  and 
who  she  was  ;  and  when  Florimell  had  told  her  story  the 
man  replied  roughly  that  he  was  not  going  to  be  carried 
away  to  open  sea  for  any  such  cause,  and,  rising  in  wrath, 
he  essayed  to  seize  the  oars  from  her  hands.     Florimell 
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begged  and  implored,  but  the  more  she  did  so  the  more 
rudely  the  old  iisherman  treated  her,  until  suddenly 
commg  over  the  sea  in  his  beautiful  mother-of-pearl 
chariot,  drawn  by  dolphins  and  escorted  by  hosts  of  great 
fi^h  and  dr<p-sea  beasts,  he  espied  Proteus,  the  aged 
hoary-headed  sea-god.  At  the  sudden  sight  the  wicked 
fisherman  stopped  maltreating  poor  Florimell  and  fell  in 
terror  t..  the  floor  ;  but  the  sea-god  had  seen  what  was 
taking  place,  and  therefore  made  all  haste  he  could  to 
come  up  with  the  boat.  Having  done  so  he  took  Florimell 
into  his  chariot,  and  after  beating  the  old  man,  set  him 
adrilt  to  find  his  way  back  to  land  as  best  he  might. 

Florimell  felt  much  happier  now  that  she  was  under 
the  protection  of  the  sea-god,  but  her  heart  still  turned 
lovingly  to  her  dear  Knight  Marinell,  and  none  of  the 
l^eautilul  and  wonderful  things  that  soon  she  saw  could 
turn  her  thoughts  away  from  him.     For  Proteus  gave  the 
word  to   his  attend<ints  and  immediately   the   dolphins 
dived  and  dnwthe  glistening  chariot  down  many  fathoms 
into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  till  at  last  it  came  to  a  beautiful 
sandy  plain  stretching  away  into  the  dim  green  distance 
where,    through   the   sapless   foliage   of   the   ocean    that 
bowed  and  waved  with  the  passing  currents,  they  could 
see  the  massy  portals  of  an  ancient  Castle.     All  of  glass 
and  shimmering    mother-of-pearl  it  was  ;    tall,  straight- 
stemmed  sea-weeds  bloomed  in  the  gardens  the   marges 
of  the  pathways  were  of  coral,  and  when  Florimell  found 
herself    in    the    Castle    itself    everything    seemed    more 
wonderful  and  more  beautiful  than  aught  she  had  seen 
evin  m  her  dreams.     And  yet  it  did  not  seem  so  very 
strange  ;    the  weird  fishes  that  glided  so  swiftly  above 
and  below  seemed  all  as  natural  as  the  birds  and  the 
bea-;t  •-  of  the  world  she  knew  ;   the  cool,  limpid  water  that 
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erstwhile  would  have  caused  her  garments  to  cling  in 
sodden  fashion  to  her  limbs  was  now  pleasant  and  sweet 
as  it  caressed  her  and  played  hide-and-seek  amidst  her 
tresses  ;  and  all  this  was  by  reason  of  the  mighty  magic 
that  the  sea-god  Proteus  had  worked  for  her. 

But    r.non    Florimell    was    again    unhappy.     The    old 
sea-god  Proteus  grew  enamoured  of  her  beauty,  and  day 
after  day  would  he  sit  at  her  side  wooing  her  and  striving 
to  turn  her  thoughts  from  Marinell  her  true  lover.     And 
Florim?lI  ever  refused  to  listen  to  his  plaints,  but  as  the 
days  passed  she  grew  paler  and  still  more  pale,  till  at 
length  Proteus  waxed  wroth  and  angrily  gave  orders  that 
Florimell  should  be  flung  into  the  deepest  of  his  caverns. 
This  cruel  order  was  carried  out  forthwith,  and  for  long 
time  the  poor  Maiden  languished  in  loneliness  and  despair, 
thinking  of  naught  but  her  Marinell  and  how  that  she 
would  never  see    him  more.     At  length,   however,   her 
piteous  aspect  softened  even  the  hearts  of  the  jailers  who 
kept  watch  and  ward  over  her,  and,  on  a  day  when  it 
happed  that  Proteus  was  away  in  his  chariot,  riding  o'er 
the  white  waves    that  flecked  the  surface  of  the  main, 
they  came  to  her  and  took  her  for  an  afternoon  away  and 
away  up  through  the  watery  aisles  till  they  placed  her  on 
a  rock  whose  head   rose  above  the  seas  quite  near  to  the 
shore.     And  there  she  sat  in  the  bright,  glorious  sun- 
shine ;    and  there  she  sang  a  most  sad  song,  all  about 
her  lover  Marinell,  and  how  she  could  not  see  him  nor 
let  him  know  her  cruel  fate. 

But  the  gods  who  ruled  that  Faery  Land  of  long  ago 
were  not  all  unkind  like  Proteus  ;  and  Florimell  was  not 
so  utterly  forlorn  as  she  had  thought.  For  at  the  very 
mstant  when  ^ho  was  singing  her  sad-swcct  song,  Marinell 
himself  chanced  to  be  walking  alone  on  the  shore.     On 
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a  sudden  he  heard  the  well-knouTi  tones;  eagerly  he 
listened,  and  keenly  he  searched  the  sea.  the  rocks  and 
every  crevice  to  discover  whence  they  came,  but  nought 

?o^  o^'h     T  'h'  '^'  'T^  '^P  ^'  ''''  ^^  --  ^he  beauteou 

form  of  his  Lady  as  she  was  being,  lifted  from  the  rock  to 

disappear,  alas  !    into  th.   depths 

Marinell  was  all  distraught  at  the  sight;  he  had  seen 

his  Love,  indeed,  but  that  was  cold  comfort  when  now  his 
worst  fears  were  more  than  confirmed.  Had  she  been  on 
dry  land  something  he  surely  might  have  done,  but  now 
he  knew  she  was  imprisoned  'neath  the  sea  he  felt  in 
soo  h  n^ost  helpless.  He  thought  of  entreating  Proteus,  but 
he  knew  that  that  would  be  of  no  avail,  for  the  old  sea- 
god  was  cold  and  relentless,  and  for  long  a  feud   had 

obliged  to  discard  all  as  useless  and  impossible,  and  at 
ength    he    returned    wear>-.    heart-sick,  and  ill    to    the 
home  of  his  goddess-mother.     She  was  alarmed   at   the 
wretched  state  in  which  he  came  to  her.  and  she  nur  ed 
him  wisely  and  with  all  care.     For  many  days  his  1  f e 
was  hanging  almost  by  a  thread,  and  none  of  the  great 
and  learned  doctors  that  gathered  round  his  couch  a.uld 
do  aught  to  relieve  his  complaint,  till  at  length  his  mother 
Cymodoce,  besought  Apollo,   King  of  Leeches,  to  come 
o  her  succour    and  he  pronounced  the  malady  to  be 
Love.        Love."    said    Cymodoce:    "then    it    may    be 
ujred  !     Tell    me.    I    pray    you.    O    most    wise    Apollo 
''AM  f  ^y.^y'^Ph^  i^  the  cause  of  his  complaint.'' 
ist    h!;'^   /^"^^y^^^AP"""'"  no  nymph,  no  goddess 
IS  it  tha    has  brought  your  well-loved  son  to  this  pass 
A  mortal  it  is,  hight  Florimell,  and  she  is  now  held  in 
durance  by  Proteus,  the  old  sea-god  " 
Cymodoce  was  much  grieved  at  these  tidings,  l,ut  her 
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son's  life  was  in  danger  :  she  would  do  anything  to  save 
him  ;  she  would  even  let  him,  one  of  the  race  of  the  gods, 
wed  with  a  mortal ;  wherefore  she  bethought  her  of  what 
she  might  do  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  Damsel.  She 
well  knew  that  it  would  be  bootless  to  appeal  to  Proteus, 
so  she  resolved  to  go  instead  to  Neptune,  the  great  God 
of  the  Sea,  Neptune,  before  whom  Proteus  and  all  the 
other  sea-gods  trembled. 

Hastening  to  him,  then,  she  threw  herself  down  at  his 
feet,  and  made  piteous  plaint,  begging  him  to  grant  life 
to  her  son  by  compelling  Proteus  to  release  Florimell. 
Neptune  smiled  softly  on  her  and  granted  her  request, 
saying  that  Proteus  was  wicked,  and  would  be  sore 
punished  for  dealing  thus  with  the  Maid,  and  Cymodoce 
waited  while  a  messenger  was  despatched  forthwith  to 
Proteus's  halls.  The  old  sea-god  was  passing  wroth  when 
he  heard  the  demands  of  his  sovereign  lord,  Neptune  ; 
but  he  durst  not  disobey,  and  very  soon  the  envoy  had 
returned  with  the  Damsel.  Right  gladly  did  Cymodoce 
welcome  her  ;  she  was  joyous  at  seeing  the  beautiful  bride 
chosen  of  Marinell,  and  after  thanking  Neptune  with  all 
gratitude  and  devotion,  she  led  her  straight  home  to  her 
son. 

The  effect  on  Marinell  was  indeed  a  thing  to  marvel  at. 
The  very  sight  of  Florimell,  when  he  had  scarce  hoped 
ever  to  see  her  more,  recalled  the  colour  to  his  faded 
cheek  ;  and  when  they  had  held  sweet  converse  and 
Marinell  had  assured  himself  that  it  was  in  truth  his 
own  dear  Love  who  had  come  to  him,  he  quickly  recoveied 
his  wonted  strength,  while  Florimell,  too,  under  the  tender 
rare  of  Cymodoce  and  her  nymphs,  and  in  the  company 
of  her  Marinell,  was  ere  long  as  beautiful  and  comely  as 
ever  she  had  been.     A  restful   time  she  passed  in  the 
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beautiful  home  of  Cymodoce  ;  no  troubles  had  she  all 
was  turned  to  happiness  and  bliss,  and  soon  her  lone 
months  of  wandering  and  danger  were  well-nigh  forgotten 
And  not  the  least  pleasant  thing  in  the  return  to  happiness 
was  that  she  once  more  had  her  dear,  ugly  little  Dwarf 
^ony  to  wait  on  her  and  attend  to  her  wants  ;  for  he  in 
his  wandermgs  had  come  upon  Marmell  and  had  attached 
himself  to  him,  following  whithersoever  he  might  lead 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 

Of  the  Tourney  that  was  held  at  the  Marriage  of 

Florimell  and  Marinell,  and  of  the  Unmasking 

of   Braggadocchio  by  Sir  Artegall  and 

Sir  Guyon 

NOW  one  day  when  this  little  Dwarf  Dony  was 
journeying  all  by  himself  some  miles  away 
from  the  pleasant  home  of  Cymodcjce  whom 
should  he  meet  but  the  good  Knight  Sir  Artegall  !  With 
Sir  Artegall  was  Talus,  his  great  friend,  one  who,  by 
reason  of  his  enormous  strength,  was  ever  known  as  the 
Iron  Man. 

Sir  Artegall  stopped  the  hurrying  Dwarf  and  asked 
concerning  himself  so  that  he  might  hear  what  adventures 
might  be  encountered  in  those  parts,  and  Dony  told  him 
all  that  he  knew,  and  especially  he  spoke  of  how  Florimell 
was  found  at  last,  and  how  she  was  betrothed  to  Sir 
Marinell.  "  This  is  good  news  indeed,"  quoth  Sir  Artegall. 
"  Say  on,  Dony  ;  tell  me  the  where  and  when  of  the 
bridal,  so  that  if  I  may  I  shall  be  there  and  do  what  honour 
I  can  to  the  spousall  ?  "  "  Three  days  hence,"  answered 
Dony,  "  at  Cymodoce's  Castle,  the  Castle  of  the  Strand, 
the  marriage  will  take  place  ;  and  ere  the  wedding  will 
be  held,  as  is  customary,  a  three  days'  Tourney,  at  which 
will  be  gathered  the  flower  of  all  the  Chivalry  of  Faery 

Land  to  do  my  mistress  honour  and  show  to  the  world 
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that  fair  Florimell  doth  all  excel."  "  Pordie  "  th.>n 
answered  the  Knight,  "  Sir  Artegall  will  not  be  a-missing 
from  that  Tourney-field  ;  so  go  thy  way,  Sir  Dwarf  and 
at  the  appointed  time  I  will  appear." 

So  Dony  returned  to  the  Castle  of  the  Strand,  and  there 
he  found  great  preparations  in  hurried  progress  The  lists 
were  all  in  order,  the  great  Castle  seemed  embowered  in 
fluttering  flags  ;  infinite  store  of  Lords  and  Ladies  c  rowded 
all  the  highways,  and  a  continual  feast  wa^;  kept  up,  till 
at  last  on  a  morning  early  the  trumpets  blared  the  spec- 
tators took  up  their  allotted  positions,  and  Marinell  with 
SIX  gallant  Knights,  cantered  gaily  into  the  ring  At 
once  a  party  of  opposing  Knights  who  were  stationed  in 
readmess  flung  themselves  upon  them,  and  the  first  day', 
deeds  had  begun. 

Long  and  fiercely  raged  the  fight,  many  were  the 
wounds  given  and  received,  and  at  length,  an  hour  before 
the  going  dowTi  of  the  sun,  the  clang  of  arms  was  silenced 
by  tfie  Heralds'  bugles,  and  as  the  weary  combatants  with- 
drew, the  chief  Herald  proclaimed  that  Uttle  was  lost  or  won 
but  that  the  honours  of  the  day  remained  with  Marinell. ' 

And  on  the  morrow,  as  soon  as  daylight  broke    Sir 
Marinell  with  a  great  Company  again  did  battle  for  the 
fair  Plonmell.     All  day  long  with  varying  fortunes  they 
contmued  their  cruel  game,  and  the  fighting  was  so  lusty 
and  the  sides  so  equally  balanced  that  scarce  might  one 
guess  which  was  the  victor,   till  at  last   the   trumpets 
agam  gave  tongue  and  the  Heralds  proclaimed  Marinell 
Conqueror.     A  long  night's  rest  succeeded  the  arduous 
fight  ;  and  on  the  third  day  Marinell  again  arose  refreshed 
and  that  day  achieved  deeds  even  more  wonderful  than 
before.     Like  a  Hon  he  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fray,    hewing    right    and    left    with    his    mighty    sword 
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so  (hat  all  mc  n  siodcI  amaztd  and  none  durst  ossay  to 
withstand  his  terrible  strokes.  The  hardv  Knight  ^rew 
more  and  more  reckless  ;  deeper  and  deepi  r  he  j)lnnRid 
among  his  enemies,  till  ho  was  enclosed  on  every  side  and 
separated  from  his  trusty  band.  Like  some  wild  beast 
he  fought,  but  all  his  prowess  was  of  no  avail  ;  many 
men  he  laid  low  in  the  dust,  but  at  length  he  was  ovt  r- 
powered,  chained,  and  led  captive  away. 

Now  it  fortuned  that  just  at  that  time  two  Knights 
came  riding  into  the  Tourncy-ruld.  One  of  these  was  Sir 
Artegall.  Many  advintun  s  had  belal  en  him  since  he 
had  met  and  parted  from  Dony,  therefore  he  had  not 
arrived  earlier  ;  and  ju>t  before  he  had  come  to  th"  place 
he  had  met  with  Braggadocc  hio,  who  had  with  him  the 
false  Florimell,  so  they  all  three  rode  on  together.  Sir 
Artegall  soon  heard  from  the  onlookers  the  evil  fate  that 
had  overtaken  Sir  Marinell,  and  instantly  made  up  his 
mind  to  fly  to  his  rescue,  so,  changing  shields  with  Brag- 
gadocchio,  that  he  might  be  in  some  maimer  disguised, 
he  rushed  into  the  fray,  burst  thror-ti  the;  cordon  that 
tried  in  vain  to  keep  the  prey  secur  '  bv  the  might 

of  his  own  right  hand  brought  Marinell  1<.  atheless. 

Sir  Marinell  was  quickly  furnished  forth  wii.  ms,  and 
the  two  fought  so  strenuously  that  ere  long  there  could  be 
no  d..LiL  hat  the  r^rtune  of  war  had  once  again  favoured 
Sir  Marinell. 

Quickly  and  unobserved  Sir  Artegall  retired  from  the 
field  to  where  Braggadocchio  with  his  false  Lady  W(>re 
hiding  from  the  battle,  and  restored  to  the  craven  Knight 
the  shield  that  he  had  borrowed.  Then  the  trumpets 
blared  out,  the  third  day's  battle  was  ended,  the  Tourney 
decided,  and  naught  remained  to  be  don.'  save  to  bestow 
the  prize. 


MarrinfTc  of  Flor'mrll  and  Mnrincll    i8^ 

When  the  Jud,L,'(S  won-  --it  wnd  the  cnmbatant 
Kniglits  had  rant,'rd  thcmxiv.  s  round  the  hall,  the  fair 
Florimcll  came  forward  to  gr.  .  i  and  thank  all  th')sr 
Knights  who  had  fought  so  well  for  the  honour  of  herself 
and  Marinell  ;  and  parti,  ularly  to  l)i'>tow  the  vi(  or'sgar- 
landon  that  >tranger-knight  who  had  come  at  ^'j  .  ^)portun.; 
a  moment  and  had  nscued  her  lover  wlien  hi-  plight  seemed 
all  hopeless.  Loudly  they  called  for  him,  but  Sir  Artegall 
had  withdrawn  himself.  In  his  place,  however,  there 
marched  proudly  up  the  hall  the  b(»astful  Braggadocchio, 
bearing  the  shield  whi.  h  had  withstood  so  many  blows,  and 
at  sight  of  this  the  company  beli-.-ed  tha^  he  it  was  who 
had  borne  him  so  manfully  in  the  hght. 

The  trumpets  shrilled,  and  Florinull  stepped  from  her 
dais,  the  garland  in  her  hand,  giving  him  goodly  greet- 
ing and  a  thousand  thanks  for  having  so  well  unheld 
her  honour  on  that  fatal  day.  but  Braggadocchio— the 
unmannerly  churl— to  the  great  surprise  and  disgust  of 
all  the  Knights  ranged  round,  scornfully  brushed  her 
aside,  saying,  "  Nay,  not  for  ye  did  I  ri^k  my  Ufe  to-day, 
but  for  my  own  fair  Lady  :  it  was  her  honour  I  upheld,  and 
I  am  ready  and  willing  to  do  the  same  against  you  at  any 
time  !  "  Poor  Florimell  knew  not  what  to  say  at  the 
shameful  insult  offered  her  ;  the  Knights  would  have 
sprung  upon  him  had  not  the  laws  of  chivalry  forbidden  ; 
and  before  their  astonishment  was  ended  the  knave  had 
called  his  Lady  from  the  crowd,  unveiled  her,  and  lo  ! 
Florimell  the  False  stood  before  them,  in  every  detail  an 
exact  counterpart  of  Florimell  the  Fair  whom  all  knew 
so  well. 

The  amazement  at  this  sudden  change  of  affairs  was 
well-nigh  unbounded.  Marinell  himself  was  exceedingly 
dismayed  as  he  stood  gazing  from  one  t(;  the  other ;   the 
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more  he  looked  the  more  perpl,  le  became  ;   he  knew 

not  what  to  do,  till  a  furious  Knight  burst  from  the  crowd 
and,  seizing  Braggadocchio  by  the  shoulder,  exclaimed  : 
"  Thou  base  miscreant,  well  you  know  tha.  you  are 
lying  and  taUng  to  yourself  the  due  of  another.  That 
shield  was  irdccd  the  shield  that  guarded  Sir  iMarincU  in 

the  light,  but  that  arm" — and  he  shook  him  savagely 

"  was  not  the  arm  that  bore  it  !  Xay,  gainsay  me  not,  but 
if  you  would  prove  me  wrong,  show  your  bitten  sword, 
your  bloody  wounds,  your  bruised  body !  "  Bragga- 
docchio stood  trembling  in  the  fierce  grasp  of  Sir  Artegall 
as  the  Knight  drew  forth  his  own  blood-stained  brand 
aad  went  on  :  "  This  is  the  sword  that  gave  the  dreadful 
strokes,  this  the  arm  that  bore  the  dinted  shield,  and 
here  are  the  wounds  on  the  body  that  defended  Marinell. 
As  for  this  Lady  that  he  shows,  sure  am  I  that  she  can  in  no 
wise  be  Florimell  :  si  e  is  but  some  wraith,  some  wicked 
daughter  of  enchantment,  who  alone  would  be  fit  com- 
pany for  si._:i  an  arrant  knave.  Let  our  Lady  the 
bride  of  Sir  Marinell  here  approach  and  stand  at  this 
woman's  side,  and  it  will  soon  be  shown  to  ye  who  is 
right,  this  boaster  or  I  !  " 

So  Florimell  the  True  came  timidly  forward  and  took 
her  place  beside  Flori  '\  the  False,  and  no  sooner  had 
she  done  so  than  br.  ^gadocchio's  Lady  vanished  !  All 
the  Knights  and  all  the  Ladies  gasped  with  astonishment, 
and  never  since  that  day  has  it  been  told  how  she  vanished. 
Like  the  mirage  in  the  cloudless  sky,  Uke  the  mote  dancing 
in  a  sunbeam,  like  the  rr^nbow  that  goes  no  one  knows 
whither,  si.c  was  there  one  moment,  and  not  there  the 
next ;  and  not  only  she,  Lut  her  wonderful  raiment,  her 
jewels,  and  everything  about  her  had  gone— everything, 
that  is,  save  only  the  girdle,  which,  as  you  will  remember, 
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had  belonged  to  the  true  Florimell,  and  had  been  found 
by  Sir  Satyrane.  and  had  eventually  passed  into  the 
keeping  of  the  false  Florimell. 

When  the  company  had  recovered  frowi  their  amaze 
they  saw  that  Braggadocchio  had  fallen  to  earth  as  one 
dead,  and  that  Sir  Artegall  had  taken  the  girdle  and 
fastened  it  round  Florimell's  shapely  waist.  This  time 
there  was  no  question  of  its  sHpping  off ;  it  clasped  her  as 
firmly  and  lovingly  as  when  it  had  first  come  from  the 
magician's  hands ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  glad  indeed 
it  felt  at  being  restored  at  last  to  its  dear  owner. 

Meanwhile  another  strange  event  came  to  pass.  A 
Knight,  who  had  been  watching  all  that  was  going  on, 
suddenly  burst  through  the  press  and  seized  the  charger 
which  the  sham  Knight  had  been  riding.  Braggadocchio 
staggered  to  his  feet,  still  blustering  and  trying  to  brave 
out  his  villainy,  when  the  Knight  cried  sternly  :  "  Silence, 
knave  !  Base  thief  that  thou  art,  it  was  you,  then,  that 
stole  my  horse  so  long  ago  !  "  At  this  the  Knights  crowded 
round  once  more,  and  he  went  on  :  "  Ye  know  me,  friends, 
who  I  am  ;  I  am  Sir  Guyon  of  the  Court  of  our  glorious 
Faerie  Queene,  and  ye  will  remember  how  that  on  a  day 
as  I  was  tending  a  dying  mother  and  her  babe,  my  horse 
(as  then  I  thought)  had  strayed  afar  off.  Perforce  I 
pursued  my  Quest  to  Acrasia's  Bower  of  Bliss  afoot,  and 
never  till  now  have  I  beheld  him.  See  how  h-.-  nuzzles 
against  my  breast,  see  how  he  pricks  his  ears  and  stamps 
his  feet  as  I  caress  him,  and  ye  will  know  that  he  is  mine. 
But,  lest  ye  should  still  doubt,  open  his  mouth  and  you 
will  find  therein  a  black  spot  shaped  like  a  horse's  shoe, 
such  as  ye  never  beheld  in  other  horse." 

With  that  more  than  on<;  doughty  Knight  and  Squi^- 
essayed    to   ope  his  mouth,  but  they  each  and  all  v.,  ^ 
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kicked  or  bitten,  till  Sir  Guynn  himself  took  the  horse, 
and  he  at  once  opened  his  mouth  so  that  all  might  sec. 

Braggadocchio's  baseness  was  now  apparent  to  all, 
and  Sir  Artegall  would  have  dearly  loved  to  fight  with 
him  and  slay  him  (as  would  also  Sir  Guyon).  and  sure  he 
would  have  done  so  h.id  not  his  brother  Knights  restrained 
him,  saying,  "  Nay,  nay,  Sir  Artegall,  dr.  v  not  your 
sword  on  such  a  cowardly  knave  ;  'twould  .isgrace  you 
to  have  aught  to  do  with  him.  Leave  hun  to  your 
Squire  and  he,  we  know,  will  treat  him  according  to  his 
deserts."  So  Talus  took  the  wretched  Braggadocchio 
by  the  scruff  of  his  neck  and  haled  him  forth  from  the 
hall.  Short  work  he  made  of  him  ;  he  stripped  him  of 
his  armour,  cut  off  all  his  hair,  his  oeard  and  moustache  ; 
and  he  scored  his  face  with  marks  of  shame  and  infamy 
so  that  never  again  could  he  impose  on  true  Knights,  and 
thereafter  he  turned  him  forth  into  the  wilds. 

And  now  that  all  the  untoward  happenings  of  the 
Tournament  were  over  the  Lords  and  Ladies  gathered 
together  in  merry  wise,  singing  and  dancing  before  the 
bridal  pair,  the  lovely  Florimell  and  Sir  IMarinell.  Great.  • 
indeed,  were  the  rejoicings,  long  did  the  feast  last,  all 
was  joy  and  happiness  for  many  days,  till  at  length' the 
gallant  Knights  set  forth  once  more,  leaving  Marinell 
and  Florimell  to  enjoy  a  calm  and  peaceful  life  in  their 
beautiful  Castle  after  their  so  sore  trials. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 


Of  Artegall's  Judgment  between  Bracidas  and 

Amidas,  and  of  the  Death  of  the 

Witch  Duessa 

AMONG  the  first  to  bid  adieu  was  Sir  Artegall,  who. 
taking  with  him  Talus,  departed  on  a  brilHant 
L  morning  amidst  the  well-wishes  of  all  assembled. 
The  two  proceeded  together  for  some  leagues,  Sir 
Art'  gall  thinking  of  his  sweet  Maiden  Knight  and  won- 
dering when  he  should  again  meet  with  her,  Talus,  the 
Iron  Man,  watchful  for  further  stirring  adventures. 
Presently  they  came  to  a  company  on  the  sea-shore 
who  seemed  to  be  quarrelling  among  themselves.  Two 
young  men  and  two  Ladies  they  were,  and  as,  all  un- 
observed, the  travellers  approached,  the  young  men 
from  mere  wrangling  proceeded  to  draw  their  swords. 
The  Ladies  tried  to  separate  the  two,  and  at  that  moment 
Sir  Artegall  came  up  crying  to  them  to  cease  their  fighting, 
"  For  pcradventure  we  may  be  able  to  settle  your  diffe- 
rences without     .^sort  to  arms." 

The  brothers — for  such  their  looks  proclaimed  them — 
were  not  best  pleased  at  the  sudden  interruption  ;  nathless 
they  put  up  their  swords  and  hearkened  while  Sir  Artegall 
spoke  kindly  to  them  and  offered,  if  they  would  toll  him 
their  story  and  promise  to  abide  by  his  dei  ision,  tu  judge 
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bet'vecn  them.     The  brothers  looked  at  each  other,  and 
after  some  h  -citation  accepted  the  off. 

"  My  brother  Amir]  is,"  began  one  of  them.  "  and  I, 
whom  men  call  Bracidas,  are  the  twin  sons  of  one  Milcsio' 
U'ho  lived  not  far  hence  and  was  '  ord  of  the  lands  round 
about.     To  '-i.^h  of  us  he  left  one  of  the  two  islands  that 
ye  see  yoi         .    they  wer-  then  of  a  size,  but  sith  our 
father's  d(     a  the  sea  hath  robbed  me  of  great  part  of  my 
island  and  has  thrown  up  the  soil  on  that  of  my  brother, 
thus  making  mine  smaller  and  his  larger,"     Sir  Artegall 
looked  at  Aniidas,  who  -ave  assent  to  all  that  had  been 
said,  and  Bracidas  proceeded  :   "  Now  of  these  Damsels 
here  with  us  the  one  is  Philtera,  who  was  betrothed  to 
me,  and  the  other  is  Lucy,  formerly  the  lover  of  Amidas. 
Philtera  had  a  goodly  dower,  and  when  she  saw  that  the 
sea  had  robbed  me  of  nigh  one-half  of  my  possessions  and 
given  it  to  my  brother,  she  left  me  and  gave  herself  to  him 
who  in  his  turn  was  nothing  loth  to  desert  Lucy,  for  she 
had  but  a  small  dower  compared  with  that  of  Philtera." 
Again  Sir  Artegall  looked   at   the  silent  Amidas,  and  he 
saw  from  his  shamefaced  look  that  all  his  brother  said 
was  true. 

"Then,"  went  on  Bracidas,  "the  deserted  Damsel 
Lucy  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  wishful  to  die  after  such 
sore  despite  ;  but  she  had  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves 
but  a  few  moments  when  some  mighty  god  of  the  sea 
took  pity  upon  her,  and  to  her  surprise  she  found  herself 
clinging  to  a  great  chest  that  floated  in  the  waves.  That 
is  the  chest  that  she  now  sits  up.  >u,  and,  in  short,  while  the 
wmds  wafted  her  towards  my  island,  whence  as  I  was 
walking  on  the  shore  I  descried  her  half  drowned  among 
the  breakers,  I  plunged  into  the  sea  and  dragged  her  to 
dry  land.     Now,  Sir,  in  h(  r  great  gratitude  to" me  for  the 
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little  I  had  done,  Lucy  bestowed  on  me  both  herself  and 
her  treasure,  but  w  hen  my  brother  Amidas  heard  of  these 
things  he  waxed  envious  and  came  to  me  with  Philtera, 
Philtera  swearing  that  the  treasure-chest  belonged  to  her! 
for,  said  she,  it  had  been  lost  some  time  back  in  the 
shipwreck  of  one  of  her  father's  vessels.  This,  then,  is  the 
cause  of  our  quarrel  :   I  will  say  no  more." 

Sir  Artegall  patiently  heard  him  till  the  end,  eyeing 
from  time  to  time  Amidas  and  the  Damsels  and' reading 
confirmation  from  their  faces,  and  then  he  turned  to 
Amidas  asking  him  if  he  had  aught  to  say.  "  No," 
answered  Amidas,  "  it  is  as  my  brother  has  said  :  but  the 
treasure  belongs  to  my  Lady  Philtera.  for  it  was  her 
dowry,  and  not  to  Lucy  ;  and  the  dispute  has  arisen 
through  his  jealousy  at  the  sea-gods  having  given  land 
to  me  and  taken  it  away  from  him." 

"  Now,"  said  the  Knight,  "  ye  are  both  agreed  to  abide 
by  my  judgment,  are  ye  not  ?  "  "  Yea,"  replied  the 
brothers.  "  Very  well,  then,"  said  Sir  Artegall,  "  hearken 
to  me,  and  for  assurance  lay  your  swords  under  my  foot." 
This  being  done,  he  turned  to  Amidas  and  quoth  :  "  Tell 
me,  if  ye  may,  by  what  right  ye  hold  the  land  that  the 
sea  hath  plucked  from  your  brother's  island  and  cast 
upon  thine  ?  "  "  Certes,"  said  he,  "  what  other  right  do 
I  need,  save  that  the  sea  gave  it  to  me  freely  ?  "  "A 
good  answer,"  said  Sir  Artegall,  "  and  I  deem  it  your  right 
to  keep  what  the  sea  gave  you.  And  now,  Bracidas,  by 
what  right  do  ye  claim  this  treasure  which  ye  well  know 
formed  Philtera's  dower  ?  "  "  Certes,"  said  he,  "  what 
better  right  can  I  have  save  that  the  sea  bestowed  it  on 
me  freely  ?  "  Then  spake  Sir  Artegall  :  "  A  good  answer 
in  sooth,  for  what  the  sea  sent  thee  is  thine,  and  what  the 
sea  sent  thy  brother  is  his.     Go  in  peace  and  each  one 
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take  his  oun  spoil,  and  you,  Amidas,  will  b.^  happv  with 
Philtera  and  the  larg.r  island,  and  you,  Bracidas^  with 
Lr  :y  and  the  tnasure." 

The  brothers,  in  duty  bound,  abided  by  his  just  decision, 
but  Amidas  and  Philtera  wvre  di-pleased  thereby,  while 
Bracidas  and  Lucy  were  much  deli,t,'hted. 

Then  Sir  Artegall  and  Talus  went  on  their  way  along 
the  wild  sea-shore,  till  at  length  they  struck  inland  and 
entered  the  region  of  forests  and  gloomy  wastes  peopled 
by  strang(^  outlandisl  folk,  with  sometimes  giants  and 
monsters,  and  once  a  band  of  fn-rce  women-warriors, 
Amazons,  who  fought  as  men  iight  and  wen;  as  strong 
as  hons.  These  Amazons,  indeed,  came  upon  Sir  Artegall 
and  Talus  and  captun  d  them  unaware,  but  anon  the  two 
made  good  their  escape  and  rode  for  many  days  through 
a  gloomy  forest. 

It  was  while  in  this  forest  that  a  very  pleasant  thing 
befell  them  :  for  on  a  day  who  should  they  meet  but 
Britomart  and  Glauce,  who  had  been  ranging  the  country 
far  and  wide  and  performing  many  knightly  actions. 
Right  joyous  was  the  meeting,  as  ye  may  be  sure,  but 
short  it  was,  and  shortly  mu^t  we  tdl  of  it,  for  each  had 
to  be  away  on  a  different  Quest,  and  the  time  had  not 
yet  come  when  they  might  be  united. 

Very  sorrowful  was  Britomart  when  the  time  for 
parting  came  ;  but  she  concealed  her  grief  as  best  she 
might,  well  knowing  h(  r  lover's  honour  was  at  stake,  and 
when  Sir  Artegall  and  Talus  had  passed  from  sight  she 
wept  awhile  before  setting  out  with  Glauce,  hoping  that 
change  of  air  and  place  would  ease  her  pain  and       row. 

So  ever  onward  went  Sir  Artegall  and  his  Squire, 
succouring  Damsels  in  distress,  slaying  wicked  giants,  and 
doing  many  wondrous  deeds  of  valour,  till  they  chanced 
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to  comp  up  with  Prince  Arthur,  who  singly  was  fighting 
several  runagate  Knights.  With  their  timely  aid  the 
Prince  soon  beat  off  or  slew  his  enemies,  and  then  the 
three,  after  words  of  hearty  greeting,  turned  off  their 
track  together  and  rode  towards  a  Castle  where  they 
might  be  healed  of  their  wounds.  Now  this  Castle 
belonged  to  Mercilla,  a  bountiful  Lady  well-known  to 
both  the  Knights,  and  there  they  were  received  with  all 
hospitality  and  were  well  and  kindly  treated,  so  that  ere 
long  they  had  rested  and  recovered  from  their  wounds 
and  were  ready  to  continue  on  their  travels  once  more. 
But  ere  they  parted  they  were  witness  of  a  deed  of  justice 
which  had  been  all  too  long  delayed.  For  one  day  there 
was  brought  to  the  Hall  of  Justice  a  fair-seeming  Lady 
attired  in  gorgeous  raiment,  but  chained  and  somewhat 
bedraggled.  It  was  that  false  Duessa  of  whom  we  heard 
in  the  story  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight ;  she  had  been  caught 
at  last,  and  this  time  there  was  no  escape.  A  long  list  of 
her  crimes  was  read  out,  many  Knights  and  Ladies  gave 
witness  against  her;  she  could  gainsay  naught,  and  after 
she  had  done  her  best  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better 
cause,  and  had  almost  moved  Mercilla  to  too  great  pity, 
she  was  condemned  to  die.  So  she  died  as  she  had  lived, 
shamefully  ;  and  long  did  her  ghastly  corse  swing  from 
the  tree,  and  after  the  carrion  birds  of  prey  had  done  their 
work,  her  bones  yet  remained  as  a  warning  to  all. 

And  now  Sir  Artegall  and  the  Prince  parted  from  their 
kindly  hostess,  Mercilla,  and  set  forth  on  their  several 
ways.  Sir  Artegall  to  journey  to  the  Court  of  the  Faerie 
Queene,  where  he  might  lay  the  record  of  his  achievements 
at  the  feet  of  Gloriana  and  claim  the  hand  of  Britomart ; 
and  Prince  Arthur,  with  two  striplings  who  had  lately 
arrived  at  the  Castle,  to  pursue  a  new  and  perilous  Quest. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 

How  Prince  Arthur  succoured  the  Lady  Beige, 
and  slew  Geryoneo,  her  Oppressor 

NOW  this  was  the  Quest  upon  wliirh  Prince  Arthnr 
was  srtting  forth.  The  two  youths  of  whom 
w.^  have  spoken  had  come  to  Mrrcilla  with  a 
piteous  tale.  Their  mother,  hight  B,.lge.  was  the  Sovereign 
Lady  of  a  prosperous  kingdom  lying  some  wav  from 
Me-ciUa  s  lands,  but  she  had  been  attacked  by  Geryoneo 
a  cruel  monstrr  who  devoured  her  people,  and  even  her 
own  sons,  and  laid  waste  her  '  ds.  Of  all  the  seventeen 
sons  of  Beige  five  only  were  left,  and  these  who  had  come 
praying  for  succour  were  the  two  eldest.  As  soon  as  he 
heard  the  story.  Prince  Arthur  begged  Mercilla  to  allow 
h.m  to  undertake  that  Quest  ;  permission  was  readily 
granted,  therefore  on  the  next  day  the  httle  band  set 
forth. 

On  the  road  the  youths  told  Prince  Arthur  more  con- 
cerning their  errand,  particularly  how  that  this  Geryoneo 
was  a  dreadful  monster  of  most  horrible  aspect,'  with 
three  bodies,  and  the  arms  and  legs  of  three  to  help  him 
m  fight.  Presently  they  entered  the  domains  of  the  Lady 
Beige,  and  quickly  they  made  their  way  through  the 
devastated  towns  and  countryside  to  the  fenny  marsh- 
land m  which  she  had  taken  refuge.  They  caught  sight 
of  her  m  a  deserted  plantation,  and  when  she  saw  them 
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she  started  to  fly,  till,  looking  apnin.  ,inrl  beholding  her 
two  sons,  she  knew  that  the  Knight  was  a  friend  and  no 
foe  as  she  at  first  had  thought.     Running  to  her  sons 
she  embraced  them  joyfully,  and  then  turn(>d  to  th,.  Prince 
thankmg  him  with  tears  for  commg  to  hw  assistance  in 
her  trouble.     He  was  much  moved  at  her  words    and 
leaping  from  his  steed  begged  h-T  to  be  at  ease  and  gather 
comfort,  for  all  vwuld  surely  soon  be  well ;  "  And  mean- 
while," said  he.  "  let  us  go  somewhither  where  we  may 
all  have  the  rest  and  food  that  we  so  badly  require  '•' 
The  wretched  Dame  looked  round   her  in  despair    and 
stretching  her  hands  she  said  :  "  See,  Sir  Knight,  'what 
I  have  to  offer  you.     All,  all  is  taken  from  me  save  only 
these  barren  wastes  and  marshy  bogs,  where  naught  will 
live  but  the  great  wild  screaming  birds,  the  frogs  and 
toads,  and  I  myself      My  cities,  my  palaces,  my  great 
Castle  are  all  full  of  mine  enemies ;    where  then  can  I 
take  you  ?  "     "  Be  of  good  heart,"  replied  the  Prince  • 
I  warrant  ye  some  place  shall  receive  us.  and  if  not  iri 
peace  then  through  arms."     So  comforted  was  Beige  at 
his  words  that  at  once  she  got  herself  ready  and  followed 
him  and  her  two  sons. 

At  length  they  came  to  a  fair  and  stately  city  which  in 
old  time  had  been  Beige's  chief  seat,  and  in  it  was  her 
Castle,  now  tenanted   by   the   cruel  monster    who   tad 
posted  a  Seneschal  of  dreaded  might  before  its  gateway 
As  they  approached,  the  Lady  urgently  counselled  Prince 
Arthur  to  shun  that  place  and  its  Seneschal,  but  he  paid 
no  heed  to  her  entreaties  and  rode  straight  under  the 
Castle  w'all,  challenging  the  watch,  and  bidding  him  to 
call  forth  the  Seneschal,  for  he  would  have  a  bout  with 
him      Hearing    the    boastful  challenge,    the    Seneschal 
bestirred  himself,  donned  his  armour,  mounted  his  steed 
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and  rnmo  palloping  full  tilt  thidugh  tlir  groat  portal 
straight  at  the  Prinro,  who  was  rrady  to  nitct  him.  The 
(la-^h  was  ti  rrific,  y,\  n(  itli(  r  of  the  » (mib  it.mts  gave  an 
inc  h  nor  movi  d  in  thrir  >,iddKs.  Drawing  their  swords 
they  <"loscd  upon  <  .n  h  <illu'r  ;  the  cnroimtcr  was  short 
though  lurcc  ;  Prun  o  Arthur's  shield  stood  him  in  good 
stead,  and  in  no  long  time  the  Seneschal's  body  lay  head- 
less in  the  dust.  The  Prince  rode  on  to  the  Castle  un- 
harmed, wht  reupou  thrre  Knights  issued  forth  and 
together  rushid  upon  him.  Prince  Arthur  reined  in  his 
rharg(>r  as  all  three  spear-ht'ads  came  thundering  on  his 
shield  :  he  yielded  not  a  jot,  but  his  own  spear  passed 
clean  through  the  body  of  the  inniTmost  Knight,  bringing 
him  to  earth  with  a  crash  and  causing  his  brethren  to 
fly  for  their  lives.  Ere  they  had  reached  the  postern, 
however,  they  were  both  lying  dead  upon  the  ground, 
slain  by  the  mighty  strokes  of  the  Prince,  who  had  spurred 
after  the.n.  The  Prince  now  entered  the  Castle,  to  find 
that  all  had  fled  by  devious  ways  before  him  and  that 
the  great  place  lay  open  and  deserted.  Seeing  this  he 
returned  to  where  lie  had  left  Beige,  who  was  being 
comforted  by  her  two  young  sons,  and  right  glad  were 
they  at  beholding  him  safe  and  unhurt.  Humble  thanks 
and  greeting  they  accorded  him,  but  Prince  Arthur  heeded 
it  not,  merely  answering  :  "  ^ly  Lady  Beige,  your  Castle 
is  now  free  for  you  and  your  lads  to  enter.  Come,  let 
me  mstall  you  again  in  your  home  !  "  With  which  the 
four  marched  onward  in  glee  and  rejoicing,  and  right  glad 
was  Beige  to  be  again  the  mistress  of  her  old  home. 

Soon  the  poor  frightened  townspeople  heard  of  the 
return  of  their  Queen,  and  came  flocking  up  to  the  Castle 
welcoming  her  and  singing  glad  songs  at  their  deliverance 
from  the  monster.     They  crowned   Prince  Arthur  and 
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Beige  with  garlands,  and  the  old  men  of  the  city  came 
praying  him  to  wed  their  widowed  Queen  and  rule  over 
them.  Beige  seemed  nothing  loth,  but  the  Prince  said 
nay,  he  could  not ;  for  he  served  another  Lady,  the 
puissant  Gloriana,  Queene  of  all  the  realm  of  Faery. 
"  And,"  he  added,  "  I  am  even  now  upon  a  Quest  for 
her,  which  Quest  is  to  deliver  the  afflicted  from  their 
eiiemies,  and  ever  to  succour  the  fatherkss  and  weak. 
Wherefore,  ere  I  go  hence,  I  will  pursue  and  slay  the 
cruel  monster  Geryoneo  who  has  wreaked  such  wrong 
on  this  land,  and  who  for  the  time  has  escaped  the 
vengeance  that  awaits  him."  bo  the  old  men  were 
comforted  at  his  words,  and  the  young  mm  and  maidens 
danced  and  sang  before  him,  while  a  great  feast  was 
furnished  forth  and  all  for  a  space  was  happiness  and 
joy. 

And  anon  Prince  Arthur  armed  himself  and  got  himself 
in  readiness  to  pursue  the  beast,  and  as  he  was  doing  so 
the  folk  came  running  to  him  saying  that  Ger\'oneo  was 
approaching  the  Castle  with  great  speed  to  storm  it.  So 
soon  Prince  Arthur,  nothing  daunted,  opened  the  gate 
and  issued  forth.  Immediately  Geryoneo  flew  at  him  with 
his  huge  iron  axe,  and  so  furiously  he  smote  him  that  the 
Prince  was  fain  to  yield  a  step  before  the  three  pairs 
of  cruel  hands  that  sought  his  destniction.  The  Prince 
was  very  lithe  and  wary  ;  every  blow  of  the  heavy  axe 
after  that  first  one  he  managed  to  escape,  till  at  last, 
watching  his  opportunit}-,  he  raised  his  sword,  and  when 
he  had  brought  it  down  again  one  of  the  monster's  arms 
lay  severed  on  the  paving.  And  in  return  the  Giant 
aimed  at  him  a  tremendous  bullet,  which,  had  it  struck 
him,  would  of  a  surety  have  killed  him  ;  even  as  it  was 
it  laid  his  steed  full  low,  so  that  the  Prince,  much  to 
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Geryoneo's  joyance,  was  forced  to  do  battle  on  foot. 
Still  the  fight  went  on  ;  the  Prince's  adamantine  shield 
rebutted  all  the  blows  that  were  dealt  at  him,  and  at 
length  by  ^.eat  dexterity  two  more  of  the  Giant's  arms 
were  lopped  from  his  triple  trunk.  Thenceforth  Geryoneo 
was  mad  and  furious  ;  hither  and  thither  he  struck, 
caring  no  whit  where  his  blows  might  alight,  and  exhaust- 
ing his  strength  all  to  no  purpose,  till  presently,  whtn 
in  his  bUnd  rage  he  had  overshot  his  mark  and  could 
scarce  regain  his  balance.  Prince  Arthur  rushed  at  him 
and  smote  him  so  sorely  that  his  magic  blade  severed 
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lay  on  the  stones  bathed  in  his  own  black  blood. 

Then,  as  Prince  Arthur  looked  upon  the  work  that  he 
had  wrought,  the  Lady  and  her  two  sons  came  from  the 
Castle  whence  they  had  watched  the  fight,  and  knelt 
before  the  Prince  giving  him  all  thanks  and  proclaim- 
ing themselves  his  servants  for  ever  :  and  the  people  of 
the  town  came  from  all  the  City  walls  and  knelt  before 
him,  calUng  him  their  saviour,  their  protector,  and  their 
deliverer. 

But  the  Prince  cared  not  overmuch  for  praise  and 
thanks  ;  when  his  work  that  he  had  set  himself  to  do 
was  accomplished  he  was  fain  to  be  away  upon  his  long 
Quest,  namely,  the  finding  of  distressed  persons  to  suc- 
cour ;  wherefore  he  made  no  long  stay  at  Beige's  city, 
but  soon  set  out  on  his  lonely  wayfaring  once  more. 

And  it  was  some  time  after  these  happenings  that  he 
fell  in  with  his  Squire  Timias,  as  you  have  already  heard 
tell. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 

In  which  we  take  leave  of  Sir  Artegall  and  meet 
Sir  Calidore,  the  Knight  of  Courtesy 


Ne 


return  we  to  Sir  Artegall.  whom  we  left 
iourneyine  with  T-'!"--    +b>  t-„_  Af„_    i..         , 
the  Court  of  the  Faerie  Queene. 
It  chanced  on  an  eventide  that  as  the  twain  were  passing 
through  a  rough  and  unknown  country  they  were  assailed 
by  a  hideous  monster  who  leapt  upon  Sir  Artegall  suddenly 
from  a  huge  cleft  in  the  rocks.     Sir  Artegall  and  Talus 
fought  with  the  Beast,  and  at  length  drove  him  oi^   but 
not  before  he  had  managed  to  wound  the  Knight  'with 
one  of  Ins  sharp  tusks.     Fortunately  the   wound   was 
but  a  small  mutter  ;  and,  indeed,  so  ordinary  an  incident 
m  the  course  of  a  Knight's  adventures  would  not  be  worth 
the  telhng  were  it  not  that  this  monster  was,  unknown 
to  Sir  Artegall.  the  Blatant  Beast,  the  very  same  who 
lured  Timias  into  the  wood.     In  sooth  he  was  a   foul 
monster,  the  offspring  of  two  denizens  of  the  underworld 
Cerberus  and  Chimasra,  and  frum  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
he  came  to  be  the  plague  and  scourge  of  wretched  men. 
A  thousand  tongues  had  he,  his  many  teeth  and  his  horrid 
claws  were  poisoned,  and  he  could  also  spue  forth  poison 
whenever  he  listed.     But  withal  he  was  a  cowardly  Beast 
and  for  all  his  terrifying  aspect   Sir  Artegall  and  Talus 
were  able  to  rid  themselves  of  him  with  no  great  labour. 
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Some  little  while  after  this  adventure  the  travellers 
met  with  a  kind  and  courteous    Knight  from  the  Faery 
Court,  hight  Sir  Calidore.      Right  well-beloved  was  he 
by  all  Gloriana's  Knights  and  Dames,  and  glad  indeed 
was  Sir  Artegall  at  the  meeting.     Many  kindly  words 
passed  betwixt  them,  and  at  length  Sir  Cahdore  asked 
concerning  his  brother  Knight's  adventures.     Sir  Artegall 
told  him  all,  and  when  he  had  made  a  finish  he  inquired 
of  Sir  Calidore  whither  he  was  bound,  and  on  what  Quest. 
f'  Ah,"  answered  Sir  Calidore,  "  you  are  now  at  the  end 
of  your  Quest  and  are  on  your  way  to  wed  the  lovely 
Britomart ;    but  I,  I  am  but  at  the  outset,  for  I  have 
i^v.v.ii  cL/xmiidiiav-u  uy  uui  ^idcious  Queeiie  10    ima  ana 
slay  the  Blatant  Beast."     "  The  Blatant  Beast  !  "  quoth 
the  other,  ^  and  what  may  be  the  Blatant  Beast  ?  "    "  It 
is,"  said  Sir  Calidore,  "  a  monster  of  heUish  breed  which 
roams  the  world  doing  great  despite  to  good  Knights 
and  Ladies  true,  and  though  it  has  often  wrought  its 
wrong    upon  them  yet  ever  it  escapes  and  flees  away 
withouten  hurt."     "  Perdie,  but  that  must  be  the  self- 
same Beast  with  which  I  have  lately  had  to  do,"  replied 
Sir  Artegall.     "  Tell  me,  had  it  not  a  thousand  tongues, 
great  sharp  rows  of  teeth  and  tuskb,  and  claws  that  gave 
poison   to   the   wounds   they  made  ?  "     "  Yea,   verily," 
answered  the  other  ;  and  ere  long  it  was  proven  that  the 
two  Beasts  were  one  and  the  same.     Whereupon,  after 
directions  from  Sir  Artegall  as  to  where  he  had  last  seen 
the  Beast,  the  two  made  courteous  farewells  and  parted 
on  their  several  ways. 

And  we  too  take  leave  of  Sir  Artegall,  for  our  great 
Spenser  tells  us  no  more  of  the  Knight  of  Justice— he 
whom  Britomart  spied  in  the  magic  mirror  and  whom 
.^/t  first  met  as  the  Savage  Knight,  his  annour  decked 
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with  weeds  and  grasses  and  his  shield  scored  with  the 
legend  "  Salvagcsse  sans  finesse  "—but  we  well  know  that 
had  the  poet  lived  to  complete  the  magnificent  fragment 
which  at  once  outlives  and  enshrines  him  he  would  have 
told  us  how  that  in  the  end  Sir  Artegall  reached  the  Faery 
Court,  and  found  his  Britomart  awaiting  him  after  sore 
trials,  and  of  the  noble  wedding  and  feasting  that  took 
place,  and  of  the  great  happiness  that  remained  with 
them,  and  still  remains  in  that  happj^  Land  of  Faery 
that  lies  not  so  far  away,  perhaps.  All  too  early  came 
Death  and  smiled  with  such  sweetness  on  the  great  Poet 
that  he  might  do  naught  but  fnllovv ;  but  ere  he  went 
he  told  us  more  of  Sir  Calidore.  and 'with  him  and  his 
Quest  we  have  now  to  do. 

Now  Sir  Calidore  went  as  fast  as  he  might  towards 
the  country  to  which  Sir  Artegall  had  directed  him  ; 
many  and  marvellous  were  the  adventures  that  he  had,' 
lescuing  Damsels  and  slaying  dragons  and  enchanters^ 
but  hearing  naught  of  the  object  of  his  Quest ;  till  on  a 
day  as  he  neared  that  country  he  chanced  suddenly  to 
come  upon  a  Knight  and  a  Lady  who  were  resting  them- 
selves beneath  the  shade  of  a  giant  tn-e.  Sir  Calidore. 
the  very  Knight  of  Courtesy,  expressed  sorrow  that  he 
had  thus  suddenly  disturbid  them,  but  they  answered, 
saying.  "  Nay,  Sir  Knight,  far  otherwise,  for  we  are  indeed 
glad  to  meet  any  person  in  these  lonely  woods.  And 
to  all  seeming  you  have  ridden  far ;  wherefore  come  and 
be  seated  beside  us  and  partake,  if  so  it  please  you.  of 
our  fare."  These  unexpected  words  were  very  pleasing 
to  Sir  Calidore ;  and  he  dismounted  and  made  himself 
at  ease,  talking  the  while  and  exchanging  with  the  Knight 
and  his  Lady  what  little  nt  ws  they  had.  He  learned  from 
his  new  friends  that  they  were  lovers.  Sir  Calepine  and 
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Serena,  and  that  they  were  journeying  through  those 
parts  on  a  peaceful  errand,  to  wit,  to  visit  some  comrades 
in  a  distant  country.  Long  while  they  talked,  and  when 
anon  the  conversation  had  turned  to  tales  of  Tourneys, 
sieges,  and  knightly  deeds,  the  fair  Serena  wandered  away 
into  the  pleasant  fields  to  gather  the  flowers  that  she 
loved  so  well,  somewhat  sad  at  heart  at  Sir  Calidore's 
intrusion. 

Still  the  Knights  continued  their  talk  of  battles  long 
ago.  till  on  a  sudden  they  were  startled  at  hearing  piercing 
shrieks  from  near  at  hand.  Hastily  seizing  their  weapons, 
they  soon  saw  to  their  exceeding  grief  thai  Serena  had 
been  seized  by  a  monster  of  most  hideous  aspect,  who 
was  even  now  bearing  her  off  in  its  cruel  fangs.  With 
a  gasp  of  horror  Sir  Calidore  perceived  that  this  was  none 
other  than  the  Blatant  Beast :  staying  not  a  moment, 
he  mounted  his  charger  and  galloped  furiously  in  its 
tracks.  Sir  Calepine  following  as  fast  as  he  might  on  foot. 
In  no  short  time,  and  ere  they  had  reached  the  woods, 
he  came  up  with  the  monster,  and  with  a  fearful  slash 
from  his  sword  forced  it  to  loose  the  Lady,  who  fell  sense- 
less on  the  greensward.  The  Beast  thereupon  made  for 
the  woods.  For  an  instant  Sir  Calidore  hesitated  ;  then, 
looking  back,  he  saw  that  Sir  Calepine  was  near  at'  hand  ; 
wherefore  without  another  thought  he  set  spurs  to  his 
charger  and  disappeared  into  the  darksome  forest  hard 
on  the  trail  of  his  enemy. 

When  Sir  Calepine  came  to  where  his  Love  lay  prone 
amidst  the  grass  and  flowers  he  found  to  his  infinite  pain 
that  she  had  been  cruelly  mauled  by  the  monster.  A  red 
stream  was  issuing  from  each  of  the  wounds  in  her  poor 
torn  sides,  and  so  weak  was  she,  and  dazed  with  the  pain, 
that  she  could  not  raise  herself,  nor  speak  even  to  her 
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lover.  Tenderly  he  lifted  her  from  the  ground,  and  with 
infinite  care  carried  her  to  his  horse  and  set  her  upon  it, 
holding  her  in  the  saddle  while  they  journeyed  to  dis- 
cover, if  they  could,  some  place  where  she  might  receive 
the  tendance  that  her  cruel  hurts  required.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  long  day  they  drew  nigh  a  Castlt- ,  and 
coming  to  the  gate.  Sir  Calepine  told  the  porter  his  woeful 
story  and  begged  shelter  for  the  night  at  least.  But  the 
porter  was  a  base  churl,  and  rudely  shut  the  portal  in 
his  face,  shouting  the  while  that  none  was  allowed  within 
except  he  had  done  battle  with  the  lord  of  the  Castle. 
Sir  Calepine  found  that  it  was  useless  to  try  to  prevail 
with  fair  words ;  therefore  at  last  he  said  :  "  Go  then  to 
thy  master.  Sir  Turpine  " — for  so  was  he  named — "  and 
tell  him  the  piteous  case  of  this  Lady,  saying  also  that 
if  need  be,  and  if  he  will  grant  us  lodging,  I  will  do  battle 
with  him  to-morrow  morn."  The  porter  at  this  was 
induced  to  carry  the  message  within  :  it  was  useless, 
however,  and  in  short  time  he  returned  saying  that  by 
no  means  might  they  be  admitted.  At  this  answer  Sir 
Calepine  was  sore  distressed  for  Serena's  sake,  but  it  was 
plain  that  entreaties  and  plaints  would  ahke  be  unavail- 
ing, and  he  turned  from  the  inhospitable  abode  with 
bitterness  in  his  heart. 
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CHAPTER?  XXXVII 

How  a  Savage  Man  befriends  the  Lovers,  and 

how  they  fall  in  with  Prince  Arthur 

and  are  tended  by  a  Hermit 

^LL  that  night  poor  Serena,  guarded  by  her  Knight, 
/-\      painfully  lay  under  a  hedge,  Sir  Calepine  wrap- 
X    X.    ping  her  in  his  cloak  and  doing  what  he  might 
to  ease  her  wounds  ;   and  on  the  inorrcnv,  as  soon  as  the 
joyous  sun  had  uprisen,  they  essayed  to  go  forward  again, 
Serena  on  the  horse  and  Calepine  leading  it,  hoping  to 
reach  ere  long  a  place  of  more  hospitable  entertainment. 
They  had  not  gone  far,  however,  before  Sir  Calepine  was 
ware  of  a  Knight  galloping  swiftly  after  them.     Turning, 
he  saw  by  the  device  upon  the  Knight's  shield  that  it 
was  none  other  than  Sir  Turpine,  the  churlish  lord  who 
had  refused  them  shelter  yesternight.     His  spear  was  set, 
and  he  was  rushing  down  with  full  intent  upon  Sir  Cale- 
pine, who  had  barely  time  to  draw  his  sword  from  its 
scabbard  ere  he  was  struck  to  earth.     The  speed  with 
which  Sir  Turpine  had  ridden  carried  him  onward,  and 
the  instant's  relief  gave  the  unfortunate  Calepine  time  to 
rise ;  but  Sir  Turpine  had  quickly  turned  and  was  upon 
him.     For  some  little  time  an  unequal  contest  was  waged, 
Serena  crying  and  shrieking  the  while,   till  at  length! 
when  Sir  Calepine  had  received  a  shrewd  cut  on  his  shoulder 
and  was  very  near  his  end,  unexpected  succour  arrived. 
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Serena's  shrieks  had  come  to  the  ears  of  a  Savage  Man 
of  the  woods  who  was  sleeping  on  the  edge  of  the  forest 
hard  by  :  peering  through  the  leafy  fringe,  he  quirkly 
understood  how  matters  were,  and  moved  by  an  unwonted 
pity,  he  ran  with  fierce  fury  against  the  wicked  Knight. 
All  unarmed  he  was,  and  naked  as  he  was  born  ;  but 
naught  he  recked  for  that,  for  at  his  birth  the  wood-gods 
had  endowed  him  with  skin  that  no  sword  or  spear  could 
pierce. 

When  the  Knight  perceived  the  Savage  he  laughed 
and  turned  aside  from  Sir  Calepine,  meeting  the  new- 
comer with  a  spear-thrust  full  in  his  breast.  The  Savage 
was  for  an  instant  repulsed,  but  no  wound  followed  the 
stroke,  no  blood  dyed  his  tauTiy  skin  ;  whereat  Sir  Turpine 
marvelled  greatly.  Little  time,  however,  did  he  have  for 
wonder  ;  in  less  time  than  we  can  tell  of  it  the  Savage 
collected  himself  and  sprang  upon  the  Knight.  With 
marvellous  strength  he  wrenched  his  shield  and  spear 
from  him  and  broke  his  sword  ;  and  ere  Sir  Calepine 
fully  knew  the  change  that  had  come  to  pass  Sir  Turpine 
was  flying  away  on  his  horse  as  fast  as  he  could,  with  the 
wild  man  hot  in  his  pursuit. 

But  anon  the  Savage,  for  all  his  fleetness  of  foot,  saw 
that  he  could  not  hope  to  catch  up  with  the  coward 
Knight,  and  so  returned  sorrowfully  to  Sir  Calepine  and 
Serena.  There  he  found  both  sorely  wounded,  and  at 
first  Serena  greatly  feared  what  he  might  do.  But  the 
wild  man  soon  made  them  understand  that  he  wished 
well  to  them,  and  would  do  aught  to  soothe  their  plight, 
and  very  soon  Serena  was  fully  reassured  ;  and  grateful 
indeed  was  she  when  their  strange  comrade  gathered 
wonder-working  herbs,  and  with  them  staimched  the 
blood  th?>t  flov.'pf'  fr!        '        ' 
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her  also  cooling  draughts  brought  from  a  spring  near  by, 
sweetened  with  the  juices  of  health-giving  flowers.  And 
when  the  twain  were  sufficiently  recovered  he  led  them 
away  to  his  home  in  the  wild-wood,  and  gave  them  bed^ 
of  rich  soft  moss  and  pillows  of  fern  whereon  to  lie,  and 
he  satisfied  their  hunger  with  fruits  of  the  forest.'  and 
made  them  restful  and  at  ease.  And  he  brought  all 
manner  of  herbs  and  nature's  medicaments  to  cure  their 
grievous  wounds  withal  ;  and  in  course  of  time  Sir  Cale- 
pine  recovered  from  his  sword-cut,  but  somehow  the  wild 
man  could  find  naught  to  make  altogether  wholt-  the 
cniel  sores  that  the  tusks  of  the  Blatant  Beast  had  left 
in  Serena's  tender  sides. 

Now  when  Sir  Calepine  was  well  again  he  would  often 
wander  about  the  woods,  leaving  the  Savage  Man  to  guard 
his  sweetheart  ;  and  it  chanced  that  on  a  day  when  he 
had  sallied  forth  in  this  wise,  at  nightfall  he  did  not 
return.  The  hours  went  by  and  both  the  Lady  and  the 
Savage  waxed  fearful  concerning  him,  till  at  length  the 
^'ild  mm  left  Serena  and  went  in  search  of  the  Knight, 
thinking  that  perciance  he  had  lain  down  in  some  place 
and  had  fallen  asleep.  All  night  he  searched,  and  when 
in  the  morning  he  returned  to  Serena  he  found  her  in 
a  piteous  plight,  all  distraught,  and  her  wounds  bleeding 
afresh.  Again  he  did  his  best  to  staunch  them  ;  he 
succeeded  in  some  measure,  but  he  could  not  assuage 
her  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  lover,  and  at  last,  after  the 
Savage  had  spent  days  and  nights  in  fruitless  search, 
she  determined  to  seek  Sir  Calepine  herself,  wounded  as 
she  was.  Wherefore  on  a  day  she  mounted  Sir  Calepine's 
charger  and  set  forth. 

Tlie  Savage  Man  was  soon  aware  of  her  purpose.     He 
said  not  a  word,  but  he  girded  himself  with  Sir  Calepine's 
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armour  and  followed  in  her  train.  Serena  was  well 
pleased  with  this,  and  thereafter  they  travelled  toRether 
.or  many  weary  days,  hearing  no  tic^ngs  and  seemg  no 
sign  of  the  lost  Sir  Calepine. 

Not  a  soul  did  they  see  till  at  length  two  figures,  whom 
they  took  to  be  Knights-eTant,  came  rici.ng  t-.wards  th.m 
.Now  these  new-comers  were  none  other  than  Prince  Arthur 
and  his  Squire  Timias.  whom  the  Prince  had  but  newly 
rescued  from  the  three  villains  and  the   Blatant   Beast 
who  were  attacking  him.     As  the  Prince  and  his  Squire 
approached  tb.  strangely  assorted  pair  th.y  nn.rveller' 
pn  atly  that  so  beautiful  a  Lady  should  be  in  company 
with   such   an   uncouth  creature,    but   they  gave   thenri 
goodly  greeting,  and.  sooth  to  say.  both  Serena  and  the 
Savage  were  right  glad  at  the  encounter.     The  Prinze 
•saw  at  once  that  the  Lady  was  wounded  and  in  great 
pain,  and  tenderly  he  a^'    d  who  she  might  be  and  how 
It  happed  that  she  travelled  with  such   strange    escort 
So  Serena  brokenly  told  her  story,  and  seeing  the  question- 
ing looks  that  both  the  Prince  and  his  Squire  directed 
owards  her  quamt-seeming  Page,  she  told  them  of  all 
the  wonderful  kindness  and  courtesy  with  which  he  had 
ever  treated  her,  and  how.  were  it  not  for  him.  she  would 
have  been    ong  since  dead,  and  her  dear  Sir  Calepine 
also,  or  at  least  m  worse  plight  than  that  in  which  he 
now  might  be,  for  had  he  not  cured  him  of  his  wound  P 
W  hen  they  had  heard  this  story  they  were  moved  with 
pity  for  the  fair  Lady,  and  right  kindly  did  they    alute 
the  Savage  Man,  giving  him  great  thanks  and  praise 
whereat  he  was  passing  glad. 

Then  spoke  Prince  Arthur  to  Serena,  saying  "  We 
are  mdeed  well  met,  for  it  needs  little  skill  in  leech-craft 
to  see  that  you  are  in  sore  need  of  rest  ;.nH  r.nn^  ....  *«. 
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the  curing  of  your  wounds,  so,  I  pray  you,  leave  awhile 
the  search  for  your  Xnight  till  you  are  better  able  to 
undertake  it,  and  come  with  us,  for  I  am  even  now  on 
my  way  to  find  like  assistance  for  my  poor  Squire,  Timias, 
who  has  also  been  wounded  of  late,  so  that  he  is  scarce 
able  to  sit  his  saddle.  Let  us  join  company,  therefore, 
until  that  we  find  meet  lodgment."  Serena  was  glad 
to  hear  these  courteous  words,  though  distressed  at  being 
obliged  for  the  time  to  relinquish  her  search  for  Sir  Cale- 
pine,  c.r.d  the  party,  led  by  the  Prince,  proceeded  together 
at  easy  pace. 

It  was  a  mournful  little  procession  that  wound  its  way 
through  rocks  and  trees  and  perilous  places,  but  the  Prince 
did  all  he  might  to  uphold  the  spirit  of  the  sufferers  and 
help  them  to  bear  with  fortitude  the  grievous  wounds 
that  so  tormented  them.  As  he  talked  of  deeds  done 
and  deeds  still  to  do,  it  came  to  light  that  both  the  Lady 
Serena  and  Timias  were  suffering  from  wounds  inflicted 
by  the  same  monster ;  and  at  length  Serena  talked  also, 
and  as  she  told  more  fully  than  she  h?d  been  able  erst- 
while oi  that  unknightly  Knight,  Sir  Tuip  ,  the  Prince 
was  gvf  .tly  moved,  and  swore  that  as  soon  as  he  ^id 
found  them  shelter  and  good  care  he  would  set  forth 
and  punish  the  wicked  churl.  Thus  they  passed  the  time 
until  towards  the  setting  of  the  sun  they  came  to  a  lonely 
little  hermitage,  with  a  chapel  thereby,  all  overgrown 
with  ivy  and  looking  so  calm  and  peaceful,  hidden  away 
in  the  quiet  woods. 

They  very  soon  found  the  Hermit,  and  a  goodly  man 
he  was,  and  a  true.  In  old  days,  many  years  before  his 
hair  and  beard  had  become  so  venerably  white,  he  too 
had  followed  the  profession  of  arms,  and  even  yet  there 
hung  on  his  chapel  walls  his  gorgeous  accoutrements 
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and  arms,  so  now  he  well  kn-,v  how  to  entertain  his 
visitors,  and  right  welcome  he  made  them  in  his  little 
cell :    aU  was  as  comfortable  as  might  be  ;    and  healing 
balms  he  applied  to  the  two  poor  sufferers,  whose  wounds 
through  being  left  so  long  untended.  had  by  now  festered 
and  b-come  much  worse.     When  morning's  hght  came 
the  httle  party  arranged  to  depart.     Prince  Arthur  and 
the  wild  man  gave  the  wounded  Squire  and  Dame  all 
help,  but  It  soon  became  certain  that  they  were  too  faint 
and  feeble  to  leave  at  that  time.     Scarce  could   they 
stand,  and  only  with  the  greatest  pain  could  they  walk 
at  all ;  wherefore  the  Prince  took  the  gentle  old  Hermit 
aside,  and.  telhng  him  the  dolorous  story,  begged  him  to 
take  charge  of  the  twain  and  tend  them  while  he  went 
abroad  on  some  business  that  he  had  in  hand.     The 
Hermit  undertook  right  heartily  to  do  this,  and  so  with 
many  "  Good-byes  "  they  parted,  Prince  Arthur,  with  the 
Savage  Man  as  Squire,  faring  forth  towards  the  Castle 
of  Sir  Turpine.     With  much  sorrow  did  the  httle  wild 
man  leav  ^  his  beautiful  mistress  whom  he  had  tended  so 
faithfully,  but  he  knew  that  part  they  must,  and  when 
once  he  had  bidden  farewell  in  his  kind,  uncouth  fashion 
he  was  nothing  loth  to  mount  the  charger  that  had 
belonged  to  Timias.  and  follow  so  noble  a  leader 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIir 

How  Serena  and  Timias  were  healed,  and  how, 

after  great  Peril,  Serena  and  her  Lover 

were  at  last  reunited 

THE  wounds  that  Serena  and  Timias  had  received 
from  the   Blatant   Beast  proved   to   be   very 
stubborn  and  difificult  to  cure.     Many  remedies 
did  the  Hermit  try,  but  for  a  long  time  he  seemed  to 
make  no  headway  in  the  fight  that  he  had  set  himself 
to  wage.     The  wounds  f<istered  deeper  and  deeper,  and 
he  was  nigh  to  giving  up  hope,  when  he  bethought  him 
that  the  sufferers'  minds  and  spirits  needed  curing  before 
their  bodies  could  be  brought  to  a  healthful  state.  Where- 
fore he  put  aside  the  surgeon's  knife  and  instead  treated 
them  with  wise  counsel,  showing  them  how  to  act  and 
so  to  order  their  thoughts  that  nothing  might  delay  the 
curing  of  their  wounds.     His  patients  were  careful  to 
follow  his  advice,  and  ere  long  a  v  .nderful  change  came 
over  them.     They  regained  their  spirits,  gradually  their 
sores  healed,  and  in  short  time  they  were  quite  whole 
and    strong    once    more.     "Ah,"    said    the   old   man, 
beaming  with  pride  as  he  surveyed  his  charges,  "  if  only 
I  had  realised  earlier  what  manner  of  poison  the  cruel 
monster  had  bitten  into  your  bodies  all  would  have  been 
well  long  since.     And  now,  I  fear  me,  you  will  wish  to 
leave  the  poor  old  Hermit  and  go  on  your  ways  once  more. 
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you.  fair  Lady,  to  find  your  true  Love,  and  you.  Sir  Squire 
to  rejom  your  noble  Prince."     Tears  stood  in  his  eves 
as  the  twain  knelt  before  him  and  protested  that  they 
wou  d  yet  stay  ^vith  him  and  help  and  comfort  him  in 
his  lonely  life  awhile,  ere  they  set  forth,  for  that  great 
desire  had  they  to  repay  him  in  part  fo^  the  tender  skill 
and  kindness  wherewith  he  had  entertained  them      The 
Hermit,  however,  would  hear  naught  of  it.  saying  how 
that  each  had  his  o^vn  part  to  play  in  the  world,  and  that 
his  was  to  spend  his  time  in  quiet  contemplation  in  the 
forests,  to  succour  the  wounded  whensoever  he  might 
and  then  to  send  them  forth  to  their  several  duties  a^ 
soon  as  they  were  cured.     "  And  now."  he  said.  "  you 
two  are  hale  and  strong  ;    wherefore  set  forth  together 
for  well  I  know  that  though  you  have  different  ends  in 
view  your  paths  must  lie  together  at  this  time,  inasmuch 
as  the  Lady  Serena  would  be  far  safer  and  happier  with 
an  escort,  while  as  for  you.  Timias.  you  would  be  sore 
ashamed  to  leave  a  Lady  in  her  need." 

And  s-  it  came  to  pass  that  at  length  the  pair  set  forth 
m  company  ;  right  glad  was  Timias  to  have  the  care 
of  the  beautiful  Serena,  to  conduct  her  back  by  some 
means  or  other  to  her  lover.  Sir  Calepine.  before  he  him- 
self sought  for  his  Prince.  For  Timias  was  a  true  Squire 
ever  honourable,  and  ready  to  do  al)  in  his  power  to 
reunite  parted  lovers  and  to  succour  the  distressed 

For  some  time  they  rode  in  pleasant  converse,  naught 
of  note  happemng  the  while,  till  it  chanced  tha^  they 
fell  in  with  a  curious  little  party  of  wayfarers.  They 
were,  a  fair  Maiden  clad  in  mourning  weeds  riding  upon 
a  mangy  jade.  and.  one  on  either  side  of  her.  a  Giant 
and  a  Jester.  As  Timias  and  Serena  drew  nigh  they 
could  see  that  the  Lady  was  being  cruelly  misused  by 
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her  strange  companions  :    sometimes  they  whipped  her 
horse    and   sometimes  they  whipped  her ;    but  always 
was  she  crying  and  weeping  as  though  she  were  in  great 
pain      This  sight  was  too  much  for  Timias  ;    his  heart 
swelled  with   indignation;   so,   riding  swiftly  upon  the 
Giant,  he  smote  him  mightily  with  the  sword,  causing 
his  hand  to  drop  from  tho  reins  of  the  Lady's  weary  pal- 
frey.    The  Giant  roared  with  anger,  and  turned  to  ^vreak 
mstant  vengeance  on  the  Squire.     Timias  met  the  furious 
onslaught  with  all  courage,  but  in  an  evil  hour  he  slipped 
and  in  an  mstant  his  adversary  was  upon  him  :   he  felled 
the  poor  Squire  to  earth  with  his  iron  club,  and  ere  he 
knew  It  the  Giant  had  bound  him  and  was  carrying  him 

When  the  fair  Serena  saw  this  she  knew  not  what  to 
do  in  her  distress.  Stay  there  she  could  not,  for  she 
would  soon  be  seen  ;  and  she  could  do  nothing  against 
the  wicked  pair  who  had  seized  her  comrade  ;  so  thinking 
that  perchance  she  might  find  some  one  who  would 
succour  Timias.  and  in  fear  also  /or  her  own  safety  she 
fled  away  with  all  the  speed  she  might.  By  good  hap 
no  long  time  passed  ere  Timias  was  rescued  by  his  beloved 
Prince  Arthur.  So  in  ease  of  mind  we  will  leave  the 
bquire  and  follow  with  all  speed  after  the  Lady  Serena 

Far  away  she  fled,  over  hills  and  dales,  through  bushes 
and  briers,  till  at  length,  we.iriness  coming  over  her 
she  bethought  herself  that  she  was  no  longer  in  peril  ' 
wherefore  lighting  from  her  steed  she  laid  herself  down' 
to  rest  m  a  pleasant,  open  plain,  and  ere  many  minutes 
nad  passed  was  sound  asleep. 

Now  this  plain  that  she  had  thought  so  pleasant  "was 
the  abode  of  a  savage  race,  a  rocc,  indeed,  of  cannibals 
who  ate  the  flesh  of  men,  and  would  never  allow  a  stranger 
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who  strayed  into  their  land  to  escape.  One  of  these 
wild  monsters  soon  espied  Serena  where  she  lay  sleeping 
and,  beckoning  to  his  fellows,  bade  them  approach  and 
see  at  he  had  found.  Up  they  came  and  surged 
rouna  her,  peering  into  her  face,  handhng  her  delicate 
raiment,  and  debating  quietly  amongst  themselves  in 
what  manner  they  should  divide  her  body  for  their  feast 
It  chanced  that  their  priest  had  come  up,  and  this  fiendish 
wretch  kept  them  within  bounds,  forbidding  them  to 
wake  her  and  telling  them  that  he  it  was  who  must 
kill  her  for  that  first  she  was  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  to 
his  cruel  gods. 

He  had  whetted  his  knife  and  was  preparing  the  alt^r 
when    the   Damsel    awoke.     At    once    the   savage   crew 
crowded  round  her  in  the  gathering  dusk,  whooping  and 
yelling,    and    flourishing    their    ugly    weapons,    so    that 
Serena    became    frenzied    with    fright.     Her    cries    and 
entreaties  were  alike  useless  ;    no  aid  was  forthcoming 
and  the  poor  Lady  was  quickly  stripped  of  her  attire 
and  bound  with  cruel  thongs  to  the  altar.     Night  was 
now  fast  coming  on  ;    all  was  gloomy  and  dreadful  as  the 
pnest  approached  with  naked  arms  and  murderou«^  knife 
muttering  charms  and  devihsh  incantations.    He  raised 
his  arm  over  the  trembling  figure,  and-as  at  a  signal 
—the  darkling  woods  resounded   with  mournful  music 
and  wailing  cries,  the  chant  of  the  cannibals  who  lay 
ambushed  amongst  the  trees,  while  a  flickering  tongue 
of  fire  leapt  at  the  altar's  sidr.     The  priest  continued  his 
muttering  as  his  bared  arms  waved  and  flashed  over 
his  victim's  fainting  body,  the  slow,  deep  piping  and  the 
wailmg   cries   still   resounded   through    the   woods,    the 
deadly  knife  was  about  to  fall  upon  the  pale,  quivering 
fiesh  beneath-when  suddenly  an  armed  and  mounted 
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figure  burst  into  the  clearing,  dashed  the  priest  lifeless 
to  earth,  and  then,  turning,  hewed  and  slashed  at  the 
savage  crew  that  swarmed  on  every  side,  till  none  but 
the  dead  remained.  When  he  saw  that  the  others  had 
fled  he  turned  to  the  altar  and  released  the  Lady  from  her 
bonds.  In  the  darkness  he  could  not  tell  who  she  was 
but  he  saw  that  she  was  without  raiment,  wherefore  he 
courteously  gave  her  his  cloak  till  meet  garments  might 
be  ound.  and  then  stood  guard  over  her  the  night  long 
while  she  slept  a  sound  and  refreshing  sleep 

And  this  gallant  Knight  who  had  appeared  in  the  very 
nick  of  time  was  indeed  none  other  than  the  brave  Sir 
Calepme  himself.     By  one  of  those  strange  coincidences 
-m  truth  not  so  very  strange  when  we  remember  that 
there  is  a  Power  that  watches  over  us  and  all  things- 
he  had  chanced  to  be  sleeping  in  these  veiy  woods  when 
he  had  been  awakened  by  the  weird,  unearthly  incanta- 
tions of  the  cannibals.     At  once  he  had  roused  himself 
mounted  his  steed,  and  set  forth  to  see  what  mi^ht iL' 
on  foot-with  the  result  that  we  akeady  know.     Bootless 
It  were  for  us  to  trace  Sir  Calepine  through  all  his  marvel- 
lous adventures  since  that  fatal  day  when  he  had  left  his 
dear  Serena  m  the  forest  with  the  wild  man.    He  had 
wandered  out  all  unarmed,  as  was  his  custom,  and  had 
been  attracted  by  sounds  of  crying  and  trampling  in  the 
midergrowth  not   far   distant   from   their   httle   camp. 
Hastenmg  onward  he  had  found  a  great  she-bear  carrying 
away  m  its  shaggy  jaws  a  poor  helpless  babe:    he  had 
^ven  chase,  and  after  being  led  on  and  on  for  many 
miles  had  rescued  the  babe  unhurt.     The  httle  mite  was 
so  smaU  that  he  could  do  naught  to  comfort  it  or  keep 
It  ahve.  wherefore  he  had  fared  further  until  he  had  found 
some  kind  people  to  undertake  its  charge,  after  which 
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he  was  so  much  in  need  of  care  himself  that  he  had  been 
forced  to  stay.     And  all  the  while  he  had  been  thinkS^ 

t^L'Z.  ''^^^'  ^"'  ^°"^'"^  ^°  ^^  ^-^  ^^^^^^ 

With  many  adventures  did  he  meet  until  at  last  h^ 
was  able  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  when  he  had  s.l  untod 

hut  1 1  d     ?^'"  '^V'^  ^"  ^''  P^^h  ^^  ^"-d  the  httle 
hut  all  desolate  and  the  camp  looking  as  though  it  had 

been  deserted  for  a  long  time.     Very  sad  he  was  at  tli 

but  agam  he  set  out,  and  now.  all  unknowing,  he  had  met 

his  ^own  true  Love  and  i.ad  saved  her  froS  a  frS^'uS 

eacli*  otW^  v^"^^'  ^'°^''  ""^  '^^"  *^^  *^^i"  knew 
^!i  J  f  7"^"  ""^y  ™^^^"^  ^«^^  great  was  their 
dehght.  how  they  must  have  embraced  a  thousand  time 

t^  th.  I  Maid,  how  eagerly  they  must  have  listened 
to  the  stones  each  had  to  tell,  and  how  they  devised  plans 
for  a  glorious  future.  But  alas  !  this  also  is  among 
the  stones  that  the  Poet  did  not  live  to  complete  and 
we  must  bid  adieu  to  Serena  and  Sir  Calepine^hankful 
that  we  know  that  they  were  indeed  reunited  after  the 
™y  and  so  terrible  perils  through  which  they  had 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 

How  Prince  Arthur  punishes  the  base  Sir  Turpine 
and  goes  on  his  way,  to  be  heard  of  no  more 

NOW  when  Prince  Arthur  left  Serena  and  his  Squire 
to  the  tender  care  of  the  Hermit,  he  set  forth 
with  the  Savage  Man— as  we  have  heard— to 
wreak  vengeance  on  the  base  Knight  Sir  Turpine.  Small 
trouble  had  they  in  finding  tlie  Castle  wherein  the  craven 
dwelt,  so  full  had  been  the  directions  given  them  by 
Serena,  and  when  they  drew  anigh  Prince  Arthur  feigned 
himself  to  be  a  travel-weary  errant  Knight,  and  rode 
mto  the  courtyard  asking-and  seemingly  expecting  to 
receive-hospitality.  No  one  was  to  be  seen  save  only 
a  rude  groom,  and  this  man  in  very  rough  and  discourteous 

r^\  /  n  ^""''  *^^*  ^''  ^°^^  exceedingly  despised 
and  hated  all  Kmghts^rrant,  and,  laying  hands  on  him, 
essayed  to  force  him  from  the  place.  The  Savage,  who 
had  come  up,  saw  this  and  rushed  upon  the  groom  •  he 
seized  him  in  his  hands  and  with  a  sudden  twist  broke 
his  back  flinging  him  thereafter  on  the  cobbles.  Imme- 
diately the  Castle  was  in  an  uproar,  but  as  Sir  Turpine's 
retainers  issued  forth  from  a  door  Prince  Arthur  and  the 
Savage  Man  slew  them  one  after  the  other,  till  the  few 
that  were  left  alive  were  so  distraught  that  they  fled 
screammg  to  tell  their  lord  of  what  was  happening. 
Sir  Turpme  arose  in  great  terror  and  came  down  to  the 
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courtyard  where,  when  he  saw  the  carnage  that  had  been 
wrought  by  two  men  against  his  band  he\  J  ore  Ifra  S 
and  fled  trembling  back  to  his  chamber.  Prince  Arth^ 
and  the  Savage,  however,  followed  instantly  with  dra^vn 
swords,  and  reached  the  portal  ere  there  was  time  for X 

his^W^e  BlJ^'"'"  "/T-^"^^  ^"  ^°^-^^^^y  ^'^'  behind 
self  r,^  v,^'  ^"^.  "^^'"^  ^"'  ^''^  ^^  shield  his  wretched 

self,  crymg  on  his  wife  to  protect  him.  Prince  Arthur 
however,  was  determined  not  to  let  the  viUain  escarp' 
due  punishment  for  his  cruel  treatment  of  Sir  CalepiS 
and  other  brave  Knights,  wherefore  he  smote  him  hSy 

grovel  on  the  floor  and  cry  out  with  the  pain.  At  this 
Blandina  fell  before  the  Prince,  clasping  his  knees  and 
begging  him  if  only  for  her  sake  to  spar!  her  lol^d  The 
Pnnce  was  moved  at  her  entreaties ;  the  sword  that 
was  even  then  raised  to  take  the  hfe  from  the^etched 

tTomff  Th'.'"";;'.^"'  ^''  ^"^P^^  --  commanded 
o  come  forth  from  behind  his  kneeling  spouse.     In  great 

ear  and  dismay  he  at  length  discovered  himself,  where- 
upon Pnnce  Arthur  spake  sternly  to  him.  saying  "  Thou 
vile  cowardly  hound,  much  I  do  repent  me^thS  I  have 

SrSJhH  '"^  """"^  ^^*^°"  ^^^  ^^^^^^t  *h«  honour  of 

hL^^.^. "?""'•    ^^  *^"  ^^^t   ^nd  many  ^vrongs 

that  thou  hast  done  I  have  heard  much,  yet  Jth  at  thy 

in  rJnr  ^T' i  ^'''''  ^""'^^  '^''  "^^'  '^^  henceforth 
knighthood.  Which  saymg  he  bade  the  Savage  strip 
him  of  his  armour,  and  when  that  was  accomplished 
Prince  Arthur  bade  Blandina  and  Turpine  causT  ooms 
to  be  prepared  for  himself  and  his  Squ^e  for  That  thTv 
would  rest  there  that  night  ^ 
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On  the  morrow  mom  they  bade  adieu  to  Blandina, 
and  would  have  done  the  like  to  the  knave  who  late  was 
Knight  had  he  not  departed  somewhither  before  them, 
and  set  forth  upon  their  way.     They  had  not  proceeded 
many  miles,  however,  before  a  band  of  men  rushed  upon 
them  from  tall  rocks  that  lay  heaped  upon  the  wayside. 
Pnnce  Arthur's  magic  spear  and  the  wild  man's  gigantic 
strength  were,  however,  too  heavy  odds  against  the  ten 
or  a  dozen  ruffians  who  had  assailed  them,  and  in  short 
time  more  than  half  of  the  band  were  lying  dead  upon  the 
nes,   while  the  remainder  were   flying  wounded  and 
terrified  from  the  fray.     The  leader  of  the  band  lay  stili 
among  the  rest,  but  when  Prince  Arthur  went  to  him 
curious  to  know  who  it  was  that  had  lain  in  wait    the 
figure  moved  and  awoke  from  what  had  been  n-  rely  a 
swoon.     Hastily  the  Prince  sprang  at  him,  and  kr-^eling 
on  his  mailed  breast  tore  his  vizor  open.     To  his  amaze 
and  anger  it  was  none  other  than  Turpin< .  the  base  churl 
whose  life  he  had  granted  such  short  time  sine  .     Furiuus 
and  full  of  indignation  was  the  Prince,  and  bitt  ,'rly  did  he 
regret  that  he  had  sworn  to  Blandina  to  spare  the  villain  • 
albeit,  he  could  not   go  back  upon  his  word,  wherefore 
he  loaded  the  wretch  with  reproaches  for  his  treachery 
stnpped  him  of  the  armour  that  he  had  borrowed,  and 
then  hung  him  by  his  heels  to  a  tree  so  that  all  who  passed 
by  might  see  the  reward  of  suchlike  infamy. 

Then  did  Prince  Arthur  once  more  press  forward  with 
his  Savage  attendant.  No  more  shall  we  hear  of  them 
The  chivalrous  Prince's  part  is  still  unfinished,  for  the 
great  Poet  tells  us  no  more  concerning  him,  and  he  fades 
from  the  story  of  Gloriana's  Knights  in  like  manner  to 
bir  Artegall,  and  for  like  cause.  Some  there  be  who  say 
that  still  he  wanders  to  and  fro  between  the  Land  of 
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Faery  and  the  world,  succouring  the  distressed  and  ri-ht- 
mg  wrongs  wheresoever  he  may  find  them  ;  while  others 
hold  that  he  at  longth  reached  the  Court  of  his  ideal 
and  yet  unseen  gueene.  and  there  lived  in  happiness 
ever  after. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Sir  Calidore  meets  Pastorella,  and  gains 
her  love 

YOU  will  remember  how  that  when  Sir  Calidore 
had  rescued  Srena  from  the  fangs  of  the  Blatant 
Beast  he  had  rushed  alter  the  rnonstt^r  into  the 
darksome  woods.  Through  the  forests  and  o^ -r  the 
hills  he  pursued,  making  the  Beast  gape  and  gasp  with 
the  unwonted  pace,  yet  never  could  the  Knight  come  up 
vvith  It.  For  a  very  long  time  Sir  Calidore  continued 
tne  chase  ;  the  monster  seemed  to  be  possessed  of  more 
than  magic  strength  ;  through  towns  and  teeming  cities 
It  went,  over  great  hills  and  brimming  rivers,  but  it  ever 
eluded  Its  pursuer,  until  at  last  Sir  Calidore  found  him- 
self riding  on  a  pleasant  countryside  towards  a  group  of 
shepherds  tending  their  sheep. 

Sir  Calidore  hailed  them  courteously,  beseeching  them 
to  tell  him  ,f  they  had  seen  pass  that  way  any  such  Beast 
as  he  described  to  them  ;  but  they  answered  :  "  Nay  • 
naught  of  the  kind  have  we  seen,  and  heaven  defend  us 
and  our  gentle  flocks  from  any  such  foe."  Then  one  of 
them,  noticmg  that  Sir  Cahdore  looked  full  weary,  cried 
out  as  he  was  departing  :  "  But  stay  with  us,  Sir  Knight 
and  rest  awhile.  Methinks  'twill  ease  you  much  ;  and  see 
our  midday  meal  is  uewly  prepared,  so  join  us,  I  pray  you! 
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Sir  Calidore  was  nothing  loth  to  do  as  the  shepherd 
so  kindly  mvited.  so  he  took  his  gentle  offer,  dismounted 
and  sat  there,  a  shmmg  figure  amidst  the  homely  sheo- 
herds,  sharmg  their  simple   fare  and  joining  in  their 
rustic  talk.     Ere  long  he  spied  a  Damsel,  wondrous  fa 
seated  on  a  little  hillock  thereby,  and  surrounded  by  a 
party  of  lovely  Maidens  wno  were  singing  and  dancing 
to  the  merry  notes  piped  by  some  of  the  shepherds     His 
whole  attention  was  forthwith  centred  on  the  Damsel 
She   was  dressed  in   like   simple   fashion    to  the   oth-^r 
Maidens,  but  she  wore   a  crown  of  flowers  on  her  head 
and  there  was    that   in   her  eyes  and   her  demeanou^ 
that  seemed,  m  some  subtle  way,   to  m.rk  her  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  dancing   Maidens,  so   that  her  position 
m  their  centre,  separated  somewhat  from  them,  seemed 
to  be  preordained  by  nature  no  less  than  ordered  bv 
themselves.  ^ 

Sir  Calidore.  when  at  length  his  eyes  were  for  the  time 
satisfied  with  feasting  on  her  beauty,  turned  to  one  of 
the  shepherds  who  sat  near  him.  asking  who  she  might 
be.  Well  may  ye  choose  her  to  ask  of."  quoth  the 
youth,  for  she  is  Pastorella.  the  fairest  lass  that  ever 
yet  was  seen  on  green  hillside.  All  the  shepherds  worship 
her,  and-as  ye  may  see-the  Damsels  all  adore  her  • 
yet  cares  she  for  none  save  Coridon.  and.  so  it  seems' 

asked  the  other  "who  her  parents  ?  for  she  seems  so 
different  from  the  rest."  "Ah."  replied  the  shepherd, 
so  ye  have  guessed  what  the  stories  say  !  But  see  that 
ancient  greybeard  yonder.  MeUbee  by  name  •  he  it  is 
whom  she  calls  'Father.'  but  there  are  those  among  us 
who  whisper  that  he  is  not  in  truth  her  father,  but  that  he 
found    her  xvhpn  cVia  wnc  it-   •   <■     •   '   • 
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and  that  he  brought  her  home  to  his  own  childless  Dame, 
who  nursed  her  as  her  own." 

The  story  that  the  shepherd  had  to  te        ,ly  added 
fuel   to  the   fire   that   Pastorella's   beauty  already 

kindled  in  the  Knight's  breast.     As  he  lay  t.        watching 
her  and  listening  to  her  praises  he  little  by  little  lost 
remembrnuoe  of  his  Quest,  he  ceased  to  think  of  the 
Blatant  Beast,  who  might  by  now  be  wandering  so  far 
away  doing  untold  damage,  and  thought  of  nothing  but 
the  fair  shepherdess,  till  at  length  the  shades  of  evening 
closed  around  them  and  the  swains  collected  their  several 
flocks  to  take  them  to  their  folds.     Still  Sir  Calidore  lay 
and  watched  ;   he  noticed  how  all— especially  Coridon— 
were  ready  to  help  Pastorella ;  and  ere  long  none  was 
left   remaming  save  she  herself,   old   Melibee,  and   the 
Knight.     Melibee.  seeing  him  all  alone,  bethought  himself 
of  what  should  be  his  fate  if  left  on  the  hillside  all  night  • 
wnerefore  he  came  to  him  and  with  all  due  reverence 
asked  him  if  he  would  not  share  his  simple  cottage  for 
the  night  instead  of  lodging  in  the  savage  fields.     Sir 
Cahdore  was  full  glad  to  agree  to  this,  and  that  night 
he  gamed  great  pleasure  in  being  so  near  the  Damsel  and 
ni  watching   how  neatly  she  set  the  supper  and  helped 
the  aged  wife  of  Melibee  with  all  the  household  work 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Sir  Calidore  for  the  time 
gave  up  his  Quest  and  bc>camc  captivated  by  the  beautiful 
shepherdess.  He  soon  laid  aside  his  splendid  arms  and 
armour,  and,  donning  the  dress  of  the  shepherds  carrying 
the  crook  instead  of  the  spear,  he  xcame  as  one  of  them— 
save  that  his  manners  were  more  of  the  Court  than  the 
sheepfold-and  followed  Pastorella  wheresoever  she 
might  go.  Condon,  his  only  rival,  was  rough  and  rude 
compared  with  the  noble  Kri:.,:.t,  but  still  did  Pastorella 
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incline  towards  him.  though-woman-like-she  could  not 
^s  we^rr^  ^  '"^  ^'"'  ^'^  '^'  ^"'Sht  of  Courtesy 

trini^nh  T  'Tu'  ^'''^'''''-  ^^'"  ^^  ^^"^°^^  completely 
trmmphed.  They  were  all  three  walking  in  the  green- 
wood to  gather  the  wild  strawbenies  that  grew  so  plenti- 
fully there  when  on  a  sudden  a  fierce  tiger  broke  through 
the  branches  and  seized  Pastorella  in  his  greedy  mat 
Condon  at  once  started  forward  to  rescue  her,  but  when 
he  saw  the  striped  skin  and  the  cruel  eyes  of  the  tiger 

tr      "^  l^r^''^  ''"PP^^'  *""^^d  ^^hit«  ^-ith  coward 
fear,  and  then  hied  away  fast  as  he  might,  seeking  to 

save  his  own  hfe  rather  than  to  rescue  his  Lady      But 

Sir  Cahdore,  who  had  no  other  arms  than  his  shepherds 

crook  and  a  simple  knife,  flew  at  the  Beast  and  smote 

him  so  heavily  with  his  crook  that  he  dropped  Pastorella 

and  savagely  turned  on  the  Knight.     Sir  Calidore  was 

not  a  whit  afeard.  and  in  short    time  he  had  slain  the 

Beast  struck  off  its  head,  and  presented  it  to  Pastorella 

than  hurt"'''''  ''''''^''^'  ^""^  ''^'  """'^^  """"'^  frightened 
From  that  day  forth  her  love  was  given  to  Sir  Calidore  • 
for  never  again  could  she  think  aught  of  the  cowardly 
swam  Condon,  who  had  deserted  her  in  her  hour  of  need 
and  he  wandered  forlorn,  wretched  at  the  thought  of 
what  he  had  lost.  Yet  did  he  feel  in  no  way  angry  with 
bir  Cahdore.  for  he  knew  that  by  his  cowardly  action 
he  had  proved  himself  unworthy  of  the  love  of  Pastorella 

Thus  Sir  Calidore  passed  many  days.  His  toil  and 
hardslups,  and  the  Blatant  Beast,  were  now  well-nigh 
as  though  they  had  never  been,  and  he  waited  only 
f^^r  fitting  opportunity  to  go  to  old  MeUbee  and  claim 
Pastorella  for  his  own. 
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CHAPTER  XLI 

Of  the  Cruel  Fate  that  overtook  the  Pastoral 
Folk,  and  of  the  Rescue  of  Pas*  orella 

SUDDENLY  a  cruel  end  came  to  the  ha^.py, 
peaceful  life  that  all  were  living  in  that  pleasant 
village. 

Sir  Calidore  was  wont  to  go  off  by  himsc'f  at  times  to 
hunt  in  the  great  forest  near  by  ;  and  oue  day  a  band  of 
lawless  brigands  burst  upon  the  vai  y  in  his  absence. 
They  burnt  the  little  houses,  drove  away  the  flocks,  slew 
many  of  the  people,  and  carried  the  rest  away  to  sell  as 
slaves,  so  that  when  Sir  Calidore  returned  at  eventide 
he  found  naught  remaining  save  the  charred  walls  of  the 
cottages  and  the  corpses  of  the  slain. 

Bitterly  did  he  bewail  the  unhappy  fate  that  had 
befallen  his  friends  ;  with  fear  chilling  his  heart  did  he 
search  in  vain  for  his  Pastorella  ;  and  at  last,  when  he 
saw  that  he  could  do  no  good  by  staying  there,  he  set  out 
to  track  the  bandits  to  their  lair. 

Meanwhile  the  captives— with  whom  were  Pastor-Ila, 
Melibee,  and  Coridon — were  being  hurried  on  and  on  to 
the  caves  where  the  robbers  lived.  When  they  reachi  d 
the  desolate  spot,  far  away  from  their  happy  home  and 
hedged  around  with  great  cliffs  and  rocks,  they  were 
closely  imprisoned  in  underground  dens  and  treated  with 
great  cruelty,  till  on  a  day  a  party  of  merchants  came 
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thither  to  buy  slaves.     Well-known  were  these  merchants 
o  the  .ngands,  for  they  had  often  had  dealings  with 
them.  wiieref..re   as  soon  as  they  arrived  the  wretched 
captives  were   brought  forth  and  displayed  be-fon-  their 
greedy  eyes.     The  merchants  went  down   the  lines   of 
trembling  VI  ^ims  ;    a  great  many   there  were,   for"  the 
brigands   had  treated  other  villages  in   a  like   manm-r 
and  when  the  merchants  came  to  th(.  group  in  which  were 
Mehbee  and  Condon,  they  stoppc'd  and  looked  puzzl.  d 
awhile       Then  spake  their  Leader  to   the   Chief  of  the 
Brig  .nds.  saying,  "  A  goodly  lot  of  slaves  have  ye  here 
for  us  to  buy  from  you  ;   but  there  is  one  who  is  missing 
and  till  she  is  placed  among  the  rest  we  cannot  begin' 
our  bargaining."     The  Chief  glared  at  him.     "  What  i<^ 
It  ye  speak  of  ?  "  he  said  in  rough  tones.     "  Who  is  it  ye 
want  ?     For  I  have  none  other  to  show."     Then  answered 
the  merchant,  pointing  to  Melibee  :  "  We  know  wnence 
came  this  old  man.  and  we  know  that  such  as  ye  would 
not  have  slain  the  beautiful  shepherdess,  his  daughter 
who  was  wont  to  live  with  him  !     Come,  bring  her  forth' 
and  let  us  have  at  the  business  !  " 

Then  was  the  Chief  passing  wroth  ;    for,  to  say  sooth 
he  had  fallen  greatly  in  love  with  Pastorella,  and  had 
kept  her  imprisoned   by  herself,   hoping  that  some  day 
he  might  be  able  to  prevail  on  her  to  return  his  lovt^ 
And  he  answered  angrily  that  he  had  none  other,  and 
that  they  might  either  buy  or  leave  those  that  they  saw 
More  words  followed,  angrier  and  angrier  grew  each  side 
all  presently  they  turned  from  words  to  blows    and  ere 
long  a  bloody  fight  was  being  wa^ed.     In  the  gathering 
darkness  i  .rchants,  slaves,  and   brigands  fought  despe- 
rately against  ea.  h  other ;  Melibee  and  his  wife  were  slain  • 
many  others  lay  dead  upon  the  trodden  ground.     Coridon 
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escaped,  and  gradually  the  merchants  forced  the  bandits 

back  and  back    till   they  reached   the   innermost   cave 

wherein   lay   the  wretched    Pastorella.     With  a   fearful 

cry  the   Bandit  Chief  leapt   upon  her  and  ^'^ized  her, 

shrieking,  in  his  arms.     The  merchants  were  hot  upon 

him  ;    vainly  he  tried  to  shield  himself  with  her  body, 

but  in  short  time  he  sank  back  to  the  floor, and  was  quickly 

slain  by  the  merchants'  Leader.     Pastorella  had  fainted 

beneath   him  ;    hurriedly   they  tore   his  carcass  away ; 

they  found  that  the  Maiden  was  alive  and  uninjured, 

and  then  they  left  the  fearful  den  and  bore  her  in  their 

arms  out  into  the  clear,  calm  night.     All  was  peaceful 

and  still ;    and  as  the  moon  uprose  over  the  forest  trees 

the  living  lay  down  by  the  dead,  to  rest  themselves  after 

their  arduous  work. 

Meanwhile  Coridon,  as  we  have  heard,  had  fled  in 
horror  to  the  woods.  Madly  he  rushed  along,  caring  not 
whither  he  went  in  his  frantic  desire  to  find  succour  for 
his  remaining  friends  and  Pastorella.  Presently  in  the 
uncertain  light  he  thought  he  saw  a  figure  coming  towards 
him  :  he  crouched  in  the  tangled  briers,  but  too  late, 
for  he  had  been  seen,  and  a  voice  rang  out  in  the  stillness  : 
"  Stay  !  stay  !  Who  art  thou  that  wanderest  alone  in 
the  forest  ?  "  With  joy  Coridon  sprang  from  his  hiding- 
place,  for  he  recognised  the  voice  ;  it  was  that  of  Sir  Calidore, 
whose  search  had  led  him  into  those  parts,  and  he  ran  to 
him.  crying,  "  It  is  I,  Coridon  !  Oh,  Sir  Calidore,  come 
quickly,  I  pray  you  ;  we  may  yet  be  in  time  if  we  hasten  " 
— and  in  short,  sharp  sentences,  as  they  ran  headlong 
through  the  trees,  he  told  the  cruel  story  as  we  have 
heard  it. 

Short  time  it  was  ere  they  reached  the  fatal  spot. 
Like  panthers  they  crawled  upon  their  bellies,  nearer  and 
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nearer  to  where  the  merchants  lay  in  heavy  slumber 
Th.y  listened  ;    not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  save  the 
quiet  moanmg  of  a  woman.     Sir  Calidore's  heart    leant 
withm  him    and  he  motioned  to  Coridon   to   be   auFet 
and  wary  lest  they  should  fnghten   her  and  caus.^  h 
o  scream  and  wake  the  sleepers.     Still  they  crept  on 
a  1  unobserved   till  they  had  each  reached  the  side  o   on"' 

lof  tr  '"'k""''  '^^  '''-''''■     ^"  -^^-t  later  and 
two  of  the  merchants  were  dead.     Pastorella,  not  knowing 

what  was  on   foot,   but   hearing  sounds.   1  apt   up  and 

ttrf  '■     't  "^'^'  '^^"^  ^^-^^  ^^°"-^'  --^  there  k  the 
light  of  a  smkmg  moon  a  fearful  fight  took  place      H 

asted.  however,  but  short  time,  for  the  merchants  were 
weakness   of  their  enemies,    and   very   soon    those   that 

Z7:tt: '-''  '^'™"«  "-'"-"^  --^  au  iu.,  sp^ii 

A  l^Z"^^  ^'l  S^'u"''  '""  '°  """^"'t  his  dear  Lady. 
A  bitter  time  had  she  passed  through,  but  now  that  she 
was  united  to  her  lover,  and  in  sufefy  once  moTe  aU  was 

Jh    ;r.trdr  nll-^^"""  ^"  Calidorerdclrid:: 
there  to  guard  her.    The  remainder  of  the  nioht  fled  in 
ioyous  talk  and  soon  after  morning  broke  they  all  aro" 
and  went    hrough  the  dens  and  ca'ves  to  see  vha    sS 
there  was  for  them,  and  also  if  by  chance  any  we  e  ftm 
ahve  therem.     No  person  did  they  hnd,  but  they  brouRh 
forth  great  store  of  gold  and  silver,  silks  and  precious 
stuffs,  whUe  penned  upon  the  hillside  were  goodly  numS^s 
o  sheep  and  oxen      When  they  had  gathered  all  together 
S,r  Cahdore  called  Coridon  to  him  and  said  :  "  ciridon 

all  this  that  you  see,  and  all  the  flocks  and  herds  nVnned 
hereby,  and  have  them  for  your  „w„.     You  till  "art 
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again  in  life ;  and  as  for  me,  I  will  take  Pastorella,  who 
has  given  herself  to  me,  and  we  will  together  fare  forth  upon 
our  way  exceeding  rich."  Coridon  was  well  pleased  at 
these  words,  and  in  short  while  they  bade  farewell.  The 
shepherd  was  left  in  that  place  to  tend  his  flocks  and 
take  away  his  treasures,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of 
him  ;  but  Sir  Calidore  bore  the  fair  Pastorella  away  on 
one  of  the  chargers  that  erstwhile  had  belonged  to  the 
brigands,  and  together  they  rode  towards  the  Castle  of 
Belgard,  where  dwelt  Sir  Bellamoure  and  his  Lady 
Claribell,  old  friends  of  Sir  Calidore. 
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CHAPTER  XLII 

How  Sir  Calidore  chained  the  Blatant  Beast, 
and  of  the  End  of  "  The  Faerie  Queene  " 

NOW  when  they  came  to  the  Castle  of  Belgard 
right  gladly  did   the  old    Knight   and   Dame 
give  them  welcome.  They  listened  to  the  piteous 
tale  that  each  had  to  tell,  and  then  the  two  Knights 
conversed   long   together    calling  to  mind   tales  of  old 
fights,  and  talking  of  the  days  when  the  stripling  Cahdore 
had  been  trained  to  arms  by  the  lusty  Sir  Bellamoure. 
And  Dame  Claribell   took  Pastorella   aside,   and   made 
much  of  her,  giving  her  maids  to  attend  to  her  every 
want,  and  doing  all  she  might  to  help  her  to  get  well  and 
strong  again.     For  Dame  Claribell  was  a  motherly  old 
soul,  and  many  years  agone  she  had  lost  her  only  daughter, 
wherefore  now  she  was  glad  at  having  Pastorella  to  tend. ' 
Many  days  did  they  stay  at  the  Castle  of  Belgard.  till 
at   length    Sir  Cahdore   bethought  him  of  his  Quee'ne's 
commands  that  had  now  been  so  long  forgotten.     He 
grew  ashamed  at  the  thought  of  how  he  had  turned  aside 
from  the  path  of  duty,  and  how  he  had  lost  much  honour 
through  allowing  the  Blatant  Beast  to  roam  he  knew  not 
whither  ;   wherefore  he  resolved  to  return  to  his  neglected 
Quest.     He  soon  made  his  wishes  known  to  his  gracious 
Hosts  and  his  fair  Lady.     Pasto-ella  was  sad  indeed  at 
hearing  that   he  must  depart,   but  Claribell  comforted 
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h(T,  saying  that  in  su(  h  manner  would  !ic  prove  himself 
worthy  of  her,  and  that  till  he  returned  she  must  stay, 
if  so  she  would,  at  the  Castle  of  Belgard,  where  she  would 
have  all  she  could  wish  for,  and  where  she  would  be  at 
peace.  Pastorella  was  fain  to  agree  to  this — for  well 
she  knew  that  she  would  have  been  but  a  hindrance 
to  her  Knight — and  at  length,  when  all  the  preparations 
were  complete  and  the  farewells  said,  Sir  Calidore  set 
forth  once  more  upon  his  Quest.  He  armed  himself  with 
a  splendid  suit  of  armour  that  had  been  Sir  Bellamoure's  ; 
the  kindly  old  Knight  also  gave  him  a  magnificent  war- 
horse,  and  besides  he  had  made  for  him  a  strong  iron 
muzzle  and  cham  wherewith  to  secure  the  Beast  when 
he  should  have  vanquished  him. 

But  ere  we  follow  the  adventures  of  Sir  Calidore  we 
must  pause  awhile  and  see  what  befell  the  Lady  Pastorella. 
She  was  very  sad,  as  ye  may  well  believe,  at  being  parted 
from  her  lover,  but  the  ancient  Dame,  Claribell,  did  all 
she  might  to  make  her  happy  and  well,  and  among  the 
waiting-women  that  she  gave  her  was  Melissa,  her  own 
handmaid.  Now  Melissa  had  been  handmaid  to  Claribell 
for  very  many  years,  and  was  with  her  in  the  sad,  early 
days  of  her  marriage  with  Sir  Bellamourc.  For  the  father 
of  Claribell  had  been  a  hard,  cruel  man,  and  when  it  came 
to  his  knowledge  that  his  daughter  had  married  a  Knight 
as  yet  unknown  instead  of  the  powerful  Prince  that  he 
had  intended  for  her,  he  took  the  bridal  pair  and  shut 
them  up  in  separate  dungeons,  where  they  lived  in  pain 
and  anguish  till,  some  years  later,  the  old  man  died. 
Now  this  Melissa  had  been  allowed  to  attendto  her  mistress 
during  her  imprisonment,  and  it  chanced  that  some  little 
while  after  she  was  locked  up,  Claribell  gave  birth  to  the 
daughter  that  had  come  to  bless  the  marriage  between 
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her  and  Rellamourc.     But  alas  !    Clariboll  knew  that  if 
she  kept  the  poor  little  mite  her  rmel  father  would  '    ar 
of  It  and  would  take  the  babe  and  destroy  it  ;   wherefore 
as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  part  with  it,  she  handed  it  over 
to  Melissa,  beseeching  her  to  find  some  foster-parents  who 
would   undertake  its  charg..     And  before  Melissa  took 
It  away  and  gave  it  to  a  shepherd  named  Melibee    both 
she  and    the   distracted    mother   had  noticed  upon  the 
mfant  s  breast  a  little  purple  mark,  shap,  d  like  a  rose 
whose  silken  leaves  were  just  unfolding.     This  had  all 
happened   many   years   ago,    but   neither  Claribell   nor 
Mehssa  could  ever  forget  that  helpless  babe,  nor  the  mark 
by  which  they  might  know  her. 

Now  it  chanced  that  one  day  as  Melissa  was  dressing 
Pastorella.  she  spied  on  hor  breast  a  mark  just  such  as 
she   remembered   so   well.     Trembhng   with   excitement 
she  examined  it,  and  there  she  saw  the  delicate  lines  as 
of  silken   rose-leaves   unfolding;     she   asked   PastoreUa 
how  she  had  got  that  mark,  and  Pastorella  answered  • 
"  I  know  not.  for  in  sooth  it  has  been  there  ever  since  I 
can  remember  !  "    And  then  Melissa  ran  to  >pr  mistress 
Clanbell.  bidding  her  come  in  all  haste  to  see  what  she 
had  found.     You  may  imagine  the  joy  of  Claribell  when 
she  discovered  that  the  stranger  whom  Sir  Calidore  had 
brought,  and  whom  she  had  befriended,  was  none  other 
than  her  own  daughter,  long  lost  and  long  given  up  as 
dead  !    At  first  she  could  hardly  believe  it.  but  when 
Sir  BeUamoure  was  called  and  they  compared  dates,  and 
asked  her  concerning  her  remembrances,  and  inquired 
closely  of  Melissa  about  the  shepherd  who  had  taken  the 
babe,  it  quickly  became  apparent  they  were  not  deceived, 
and  that  Pastorella  was  indeed  the  dungeon-bom  daughter 
of  Claribell  and  Sir  BeUamoure. 
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Now  wc  may  leave  that  happy,  reunited  family,  and 
follow  in  the  tracks  of  Sir  Calidore.  He  had  not  long 
left  the  Castle  of  Belgard  ere  tidings  v;ere  brought  him 
from  every  side  of  the  devastation  wrought  by  the 
Blatant  Beast.  Great  damage  it  had  done  through  all 
the  country  r  >ar  and  far,  and  at  length  the  Knight  heard 
that  it  was  ..j.  that  time  ravaging  a  Monastery  not  many 
leagues  distant.  On  learning  this  Sir  Calidore  rode  with 
all  speed  to  the  place  ;  he  found  everything  in  frightful 
disorder  ;  the  poor  terrified  Monks  were  huddled  in  holes 
and  comers,  unable  to  stay  the  greedy  monster  ;  and  at 
last  Sir  Calidore  traced  it  to  the  church  of  the  Monastery, 
where  he  found  it  despoiling  the  altar  and  befouling  all 
the  goodly  gold  and  silver  decorations. 

As  soon  as  he  entered  the  Beast  saw  and  recognised  its 
enemy  :  away  it  flew,  but  Sir  Calidore  was  hot  in  the 
pursuit,  and  soon  overtook  it  in  a  narrow  place,  where 
he  fiercely  assailed  it  and  forced  it  to  turn.  Then  a 
terrible  fight  ensued.  Sir  Calidore  was  hard  put  to  it 
to  keep  the  Beast  from  escaping  and  at  the  same  time 
to  save  himself  from  the  cruel  triple  row  of  iron  teeth, 
the  monstrous  claws,  and  the  thousand  envenomed 
tongues  that  darted  hither  and  thither  doing  all  they 
might  to  spread  poison  upon  the  Knight's  unarmoured 
face  or  hands.  Many  times  Sir  Calidore  smote  it  with  his 
sharp  steel,  but  the  blade  was  powerless  to  wound  him, 
wherefore  at  length  he  dashed  upon  it  with  all  his  force, 
and  with  his  shield  pinioned  it  to  earth.  Full  cruelly 
th(_-  Beast  raged  and  roared  at  this  ;  it  struggled,  turned 
and  twisted,  and  spat  its  foul  poison  here  and  there  ;  but 
this  availed  naught ;  and  at  last  Sir  Calidore  had  worn  it 
out  so  greatly  that  he  was  able  to  lock  his  strong  iron 
mu/zl«  over  the  Beast's  hideous  jaws  and  bind  the  chain 
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that  he  had  brought  with  him  round  its  neck.  At  last 
the  Blatant  Beast  was  mastered,  and  Sir  Calidoro  in 
triumph— though  much  against  the  monster's  will- 
led  it  forth  and  away  frotn  the  Monks,  who  now  came 
running  out  blessing  and  praising  their  preserver. 

So  did  Sir  Calidore  fare  towards  the  Court  of  the  Faerie 
Queene.  Through  all  the  Land  of  Faery  did  he  drag  the 
unwilling  Beast,  and  wherever  he  went  the  people  came 
flocking  to  him  to  see  their  enemy  enchained  at  last, 
until  he  came  and  presented  it  to  his  Lady  Queene, 
Gloriana. 

We  are  not  informed  of  all  the  rejoicings  that  befell  on 
this  happy  consummation  of  Sir  Calidore's  Quest,  but  we 
may  well  imagine  that  they  were  great  and  glorious. 
Little  remains  that  .ve  are  told,  and  that  little  is  sad, 
for  it  seems  that  when  the  Blatant  Beast  had  been  long 
time  a  prisoner  at  the  Faery  Court— 

Whevher  wicked  fate  so  framed. 
Or  fault  of  men,  he  broke  his  yron  chaine, 
And  got  into  the  world  at  libaiy  againo. 

'Thus  must  we  bid  farewell  to  Spenser's  "Faerie 
Queene,"  and  leave  the  book— even  as  he  left  it— un- 
finished. Had  he  but  lived  we  should  have  heard  the  end 
of  this  story  of  Sir  Cahdore  and  Pastorella,  we  should 
have  heard  further  concerning  this  Blatant  Beast,  fit 
symbol  of  Slander,  Calumny,  and  Evil-speaking,  who, 
as  the  Poet  tells  us,  spareth  not  even 

The  gentle  Poet's  rime  : 
But  rends  without  regard  of  person  or  of  time ; 

and  of  many  other  unfinished  stories  we  should  have 
known  the  happy  ending. 
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But  here  we  must  leave  the  Knights  and  Squires, 
Witches  and  Magicians,  Dragons,  Dwarfs,  Enchantments, 
and  Monsters.  The  morals  and  allegories  that  underlie 
these  tales  of  Faery  have  been  but  lightly  touched  upon, 
for,  in  truth,  they  may  be  well  left  to  the  reader's  under- 
standing ;  but  we  can  scarcely  clos3  without  humbly  ex- 
pressing the  wish  that  the  sentiments  in  the  lines  here 
given  are  untrue  to-day,  however  true  they  may  have 
been  when  they  were  written  by  Addison  two  hundred 
years  ago — 

Old  Spenser  next,  warm'd  with  poetic  rage, 
Tn  ancient  tales  amused  a  barbarous  age  ; 
An  age  that  yet  uncultivate  and  rude, 
Where'er  the  poet's  fancy  led,  pursued 
Through  pathless  fields  and  unfrequented  floods, 
To  dens  of  dragons  and  enchanted  woods. 
But  now  the  mvstic  tale  that  pleased  of  yore. 
Can  charm  an  understanding  age  no  more  ; 
The  long-spun  allegories  fulsome  grow. 
While  the  dull  moral  lies  too  plain  below. 
We  view  well-pleased  at  distance  all  the  sights 
Of  arms  and  palfrevs,  battles,  fields,  and  fights, 
And  damsels  in  distress  and  courteous  kni  hts. 
But,  when  we  look  too  near,  the  shades  decay. 
And  all  the  pleasing  landscape  fades  away. 

n  Account  of  the  Greatest  English  Poets,"  to 
Mr.  Henry  Sacheverel,  1694. 
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